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THE DEVIL. 


AtmostT all peoples have recognized malignant or at least 
harmful spirits. Among many savages, indeed, the only spiritual 
beings believed in are of this nature. The religious rites of such 
peoples seem designed as a defense against evil rather than as an 
attempt to win what is good. One writer has suggested that the 
fact that these spirits can be reached by such rites, and that their 
anger or ill will may be thus averted, shows that, after all, there 
is in them a certain element of goodness. In a certain sense, it 
is urged, the person who approaches them with these rites shows 
thereby that he has confidence in them. This reasoning would 
be correct if it were believed that these spirits could be moved 
to pity by the tears or supplications of their worshipers. This, 
however, does not seem to be the feeling with which they are in 
general approached. What is offered is of the nature of a bribe. 
The criminal does not show a recognition of goodness ‘in the 
judge, when he seeks to turn aside the stroke of justice by some 
gift. 

These early rites are often even further removed from an ap- 
peal to compassion. They are usually believed to have a certain 
magical power. It is supposed that if they be properly performed 
the spirits, or the divinity, will be compelled to grant the desire 
of the worshiper. Professor Roth derives the Sanskrit word for 
prayer, from which come the terms Brahman and Brahma, from 
a root meaning to constrain. Prayer, he says in effect, had not 
the nature of a petition so much as of a controlling force which, 
if properly applied, the gods could not resist. Other derivations 
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of this word have been suggested, but the view of prayer to which 
Professor Roth referred is not uncommon. Those who have be- 
come familiar with the life of certain modern savages have recog- 
nized a similar fact. The savage seeks to control supernatural 
beings by rites akin to magic, just as by magical rites he seeks to 
affect the lives of men. . 

The element of religious faith which some have sought to save 
by exalting as much as possible the worship of these savage peo- 
ples is found rather at the opposite pole of their thought. The 
belief is often held that no sickness or death can occur except by 
the interference of some supernatural power. All the troubles of 
life are traced to a similar source. This shows a real, though per- 
haps unconscious, faith in the goodness and trustworthiness of 
nature. The world is in itself a source only of good. If the 
supernatural powers would only hold themselves aloof and not in- 
terfere with the natural processes of the world, there would be no 
sickness, no death and no sorrow. This certainly shows a faith 
in the beneficence of nature, in which may be found the germ of a 
positive religion, though this religion, when it appears, may adopt 
the form of supernaturalism. 

If we rise above the level of the lowest savage tribes, and reach 
a form of life in which at least a few, perhaps many, supernatural 
beings are regarded as well disposed towards man, the malevolent 
or harmful spirits still exist by their side. The Vedic divinities 
were on the whole very friendly towards men. The Vedic hymns 
show that the worshipers had towards them a feeling of trust 
which sometimes allowed the use of the most familiar forms of 
expression. These hymns show, at the same time, that there yet 
existed for the worshipers a substratum of demoniacal activity. 
We find witches and incantations, and to the imagination of at 
least some of the Vedic singers the air was filled with demons. 
I will quote an illustration of this belief from one of the hymns. 
It should be premised that Indu represents the fermented juice 
of the Soma, which was the favorite offering to the gods, and by 
which they were not only induced to serve the worshiper, but 
were strengthened to perform mighty works in his behalf. Indra 
is the god of the thunderbolt, who procured rain from the serpent 
demon that held it in the clouds; and Agni is the fire god, who 
is here manifested in the lightning. The passage referred to is 
as follows :— 

“Joined with thee, O Indu, Indra with his might swiftly 
pressed downwards the wheel of the sun, which was rolling far 
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away upon the lofty peak, and he destroyed the life force of the 
mighty witch. 

“Indra smote, and Agni burned, down, O Indu, before the 
hour of noon, the spirits who magically wander in house and 
wilderness ; many thousands of them smote he with his dart. 

“Thou, Indra, makest lower than all else the wicked, the 
accursed, demon stock; ye both thrust down, ye both smite the 
foes ; vengeance ye wreak through the stroke of death.” ! 

A differentiation, similar to that which is manifested in the 
Vedic hymns, between the spiritual beings that were, on the 
whole, friendly to their worshipers, and those that were hostile to 
them, may be traced in nearly all the historical religions. The 
line, however, is not one sharply defined, for there were recog- 
nized spirits that it would be difficult to classify. Thus in the 
Vedic hymns we find worship addressed to the god Rudra, a being 
so terrible that some have thought he must have been adopted 
from the native tribes that the Aryan stock had conquered in 
their descent into India. The same divinity appears in later 
times as Siva, the third person in the Hindu Trinity. Though he 
is called Siva, the mild, yet he represents the terrible forces of 
destruction. The most tender expressions were addressed to 
Rudra, but the worshipers evidently approached him more in fear 
than love. 

It would be interesting to bring together the negative deities, — 
the supernatural beings that were regarded as hostile to man, — 
in order to compare them with one another, and seek their origin. 
Even the fair mythology of Greece had a place for these dark 
forces. When, in the second part of Goethe’s poem, Faust in- 
sisted upon a pilgrimage to Greece, Mephistopheles went with 
him most unwillingly. He doubtless fancied that amid the beauty 
and the grace of the classic Pantheon he should feel ver'y little 
at home. He was, however, most agreeably disappointed. He 
found companionship that was very much to his liking. The 
Lamiz tormented him, it is true, changing their form beneath his 
very hands ; but they attracted him, and he, seems on the whole 
to have enjoyed his game of romps with them. 

Perhaps the Norse religion offers this realm of the negative 
supernatural under its most awful form. The Midgard serpent, 
the wolf Fenrir, and all the elements that were to be united in the 
terrible catastrophe in which the gods should be overthrown, im- 
press the imagination most strongly. Here, too, we find those in- 


1 Rig Veda, iv. 28 ; Grassmann’s German translation. 
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termediate beings that it is not easy to classify as either good or 
evil. Such were the giants, who were not necessarily bad be- 
cause they were antagonistic to the gods. Most problematical of 
all was Loki, who belonged half to the race of the gods and half 
to that of the giants. So fitful and capricious was he that we 
might fancy the two elements which were embodied in his nature 
to be at war within it. The later legend dealt hardly with him, 
and he seems to have grown more malicious with his years. At 
first he was a god in good and regular standing. He was one of 
the creators of man, furnishing the blood and the glow of his 
complexion. He accompanied Odin as his fellow-traveler through 
the earth. Even after he had brought about the death of Baldur, 
he claimed his seat at the table of the gods, and his claim was at 
last allowed. Angry at his lack of welcome, he began to revile 
the gods. He would attack one, and when another turned to the 
defense he would direct his venomed shafts against the new- 
comer, beginning with “Shut up now,” and going on to tell 
some scandalous story which concerned his opponent. Unhappily 
what he said seems to have been entirely true. The gods turned 
against him, pursued him, caught him, and put upon him chains 
which bound him till the end of the world, when they would be 
shaken loose by the earthquakes, and after the terrible Fimbul 
winter he should steer one of the ships that were to bring destruc- 
tion to heaven and earth. It must be remembered that it was 
partly for speaking the truth that Loki was pursued and bound 
by the gods. He did not speak the truth in love, it is true, but 
it was the truth after all. Loki was more terrible in his chil- 
dren than in himself. The wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, and 
Hel were his offspring. It is possible that two beings became 
mingled in the legend. If this is so, all the more may he stand 
as the representative of the intermediate characters of which I 
have taken him as an illustration. 

It is not necessary, however, to go through the dark catalogue 
of beings whose nature may be considered more or less devilish. 
We find them in almost every nation at almost every time. Per- 
haps the ancient Chinese, during the period covered by the 
“ Kings,” were as free from them as any other people has ever 
been. With them the spirits representing the various aspects of 
the natural world filled, under certain circumstances, the place 
occupied among other peoples by more thoroughly malevolent 
beings. When the Emperor ruled justly and kept his human 
subjects in order, these spirits of nature were also under re- 
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straint ; but when vice and injustice prevailed among men, these 
spirits became turbulent and wrought harm. The Emperor had 
thus to keep both worlds in subjection, that of men and that of 
nature. 

When we seek the sources of the belief in malevolent supernat- 
ural beings, we find them to be exceedingly various. The idea of 
death has been fertile in such conceptions. The dread and shrink- 
ing which are so naturally associated with death were projected into 
that realm to which death was the entrance. Among the lower 
peoples the spirits of the dead were regarded as objects of terror. 
As there is a natural shrinking from a dead body, so there is a 
shrinking from the other element of the living man when it is 
divorced from its fellow. Thus we find measures taken to pre- 
vent the spirits of the dead from finding their way back to the 
homes that they had left. They were sometimes besought not to 
come back. The offerings that were made to them were doubt- 
less in part the expression of a tenderness which death could not 
wholly extinguish ; in part they were designed to secure the good 
offices of the departed; but to a very large degree, especially 
among the lower peoples, they were designed to prevent disturb- 
ance of the life of those who offered the gifts by the spirits of 
those who were a little while before numbered among their dear- 
est friends. It is a sudden and inexplicable change that takes 
place in the feeling of the living towards the dead. So soon as 
the spirit and the body are separated, these isolated parts of the 
once loved and cherished whole become objects of horror. The 
body from which the spirit has fled, the spirit which has left the 
body and which may reappear as a ghost, have been, and toa 
large extent still are, alike objects of dread. 

Besides the spirits of the dead which have often been supposed 
to exert a baleful influence, other forms of evil-disposed beings 
are created by the nameless dread that is associated with death. 
As children through fear of the darkness create forms which 
threaten evil, so the sense of the uncanny that is connected with 
death takes shape in beings which raise to a more intense terror 
the fear that created them. 

Other evil-disposed spirits are those which are created by cer- 
tain natural phenomena. If all the changes in the world are 
believed to be the product of supernatural beings, then the beings 
which produce the effects that are the most dreaded must be sup- 
posed to be in themselves malevolent. Thus from the diseases 
and the external forces that work harm arise a multitude of dia- 
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bolical spirits. The sun is the great bringer of blessing. When 
his light is hidden by what we call an eclipse, how could the 
ignorant savage help believing that this disappearance of the sun 
is the work of a demon, against whom he must use the weapons 
that promise to be most efficient, even though these be nothing 
more powerful than hideous noises that shall scare the demon 
from his prey ? 

The deities connected with the religions of hostile peoples, or 
with religions that have been outgrown, have often been regarded 
as devils. Thus the early Christians looked upon the gods of 
Greece and Rome as demons. So the deities of the Teutonic 
religion became demons to the descendants of those who had once 
worshiped them. 

While the existence of the diabolical host may thus be ex- 
plained in part by the dread of death and by certain processes of 
nature or history, we must also recognize the working of an 
imagination that has been simply stimulated by these. Give this 
imagination a field and stimulate it to activity, and we need not 
be surprised to find that its creations can be measured by no 
principles or laws. It may be difficult in many cases to securely 
discriminate between demons that are the product of an unbridled 
imagination, and those that spring from some special suggestion 
of the kinds that have been referred to. This is difficult because 
we often know too little of the mental processes that gave rise to 
such spectres; and perhaps if we could trace them back to their 
source, we should find it to have been some outward suggestion. 
Yet from the very nature of the imagination we should expect 
that, once excited, it would work to a certain extent without rule. 
Thus we can hardly avoid assuming that the thousands of demons 
which we have seen recognized by the Vedic hymns were, to a 
large extent, the product of an imagination stimulated, doubtless, 
but not controlled, by definite outward phenomena; though had 
the Vedic singer known as much as we do of the germs of disease 
that fill the atmosphere, he could hardly have furnished them 
with more fitting embodiment. Given the notion of a hell, for 
example, and the imagination will take a strange pleasure in 
peopling it with shapes of its own free creation. 

I have not spoken of the sense of sin as one of the sources 
from which the notion of the devil has been drawn. The sense 
of sin has often given to the devil his most terrible aspect; but 
the world of demons would seem to have been formed before this 
sense had differentiated itself from that of ceremonial impurity 
or ritualistic error or neglect. 
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We have thus glanced at various forms and degrees of beings 
that may be considered to possess a nature more or less diabolical. 
When we look back upon them, however, we find that if they can, 
indeed, be considered as belonging in the ranks of the devilish 
host, they are all demons of a comparatively low order. This ex- 
pression, like any other that can be used in the connection, is 
somewhat ambiguous. In speaking of. the class of beings under 
consideration, all our terms and thoughts must be inverted. We 
are like Alice behind the looking-glass, where everything goes by 
contraries. The worse the personality may be, the better is the 
demon as such. The lower any one of this host may stand judged 
from an ethical point of view, the higher does he stand viewed 
from the diabolical point of view. The more improper he may 
be, the more does he fulfill the ideal of what we may call the devil 
proper. In other words, the kind of personages we have thus far 
considered are very imperfect specimens of diabolical beings. 
They have been believed to work harm to men, but from this it 
does not follow that they were even malignant. The New Zea- 
lander believed that his chief divinity was a cannibal. This sounds 
badly ; but when we look more closely we see that it affirms no- 
thing very bad of the divinity. Cannibalism in a god is not like 
cannibalism in a man. If the divinities devoured one another, the 
case would be different; but for a divinity to feed upon a man im- 
plies no greater depravity than for a man to eat mutton. From 
the human point of view the things look very different ; but how 
would it look from the point of view of the sheep? To the fly 
the faithful housemaid might well appear to be a sort of devil. 
To the ox the butcher, and to the fox the hunter, might naturally 
appear to belong to the race of.demons. Yet the servant may 
be a “ perfect treasure” to her mistress; the butcher may be a 
respectable member of society ; and the fox-hunter may be a par- 
son. We see, then, that while the acts of the supernatural beings 
may be troublesome to ourselves we cannot pronounce upon the 
nature of these beings until we know something of the motives 
that prompt to these acts. Wherever man stands in a negative 
relation to the supernatural powers, they are regarded by him as 
more or less diabolical in their nature, although he may veil this 
feeling under a decorous phraseology. This may be illustrated by 
the fact already noticed that the gods of one religion are some- 
times regarded as devils from the point of view of another reli- 
gion. This shows that it is the relation of men to these beings, 
and not the nature of the beings themselves, that constitutes the 
difference. 
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The devil in the highest sense of the word, that is, the lowest, 
‘should be a tempter; and none of the beings at whom we have 
glanced appear as tempters. They may have brought harm to 
the bodies of men, but they carried on no war against their souls. 
Even the fact that a supernatural being performs the part of 
a tempter would not, however, necessarily show a strictly dia- 
bolical character. In the religion of India the gods appear as 
tempters. The sage, through ascetic practices and meditation, 
was able to reach a salvation more to be desired than any which 
the gods could offer. In attaining this he passed beyond the 
realm of these divinities. He thus brought to them no more 
offerings and no more adoration. It was for the interest of the 
gods to prevent this consummation. They therefore assailed him 
with temptations that might divert his thoughts and break down 
his purpose. The tempter that sought to turn aside Buddha, just 
as he was reaching the point from which he could bring salvation 
to men, is sometimes spoken of as a demon. Really he was a god, 
the ruler of one of the heavens of desire. 

The devil in the full meaning of the word must be malignant 
as well as harmful; must tempt to sin as well as produce physical 
harm; must do wrong, not by the way, but for the sake of wrong- 
doing ; must love evil because it is evil and must hate the good 
because it is good. No being can be imagined as thus consciously 
and wholly evil who does not stand in the presence of an ideal 
of holiness which he hates, and against which he makes war. In 
other words, in order that there may be a devil worthy of the 
name there must be a sharp differentiation between good and evil. 
There must be a divinity who is not merely more or less kindly 
disposed, but who is good in himself, and who would have men 
good ; who, in a word, is holy. 

Holiness implies the possession of a conscious ideal of goodness 
and the love of it. The divinity representing this ideal must be 
in a sense supreme. The devil then, as such, could not be found 
in a polytheism representing the various forces of nature. He 
must be in the presence of a god who loves good as he himself 
loves evil, and who is the head of a good creation. It is obvious, 
however, that if there is to be a devil the deity cannot be, in the 
strictest sense of the term, absolute; if he were, there would be 
no place for the devil. The kingdom of the devil is a hostile 
realm existing over against the divine realm. If the divinity 
were absolutely absolute, there would be no place for such a 
hostile realm. We may find an illustration of this in the different 
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degrees of blackness which shadows assume under different cir- 
cumstances. In the presence of the electric light shadows have a 
blackness which they have neither in the gaslight nor in the day- 
light, at least in that of our temperate zone. The gaslight does 
not give light enough for such shadows; the sunshine reflected 
from the heavens and from all surrounding objects gives a too 
all-pervading brightness. That there may be in the world that 
black shadow which we call the devil, the divine must shine with 
sufficient but not with too much light. It will be seen that the reli- 
gions which have a place for such a devil are very few. Further- 
more it does not follow because a religion is adapted to the recog- 
nition of a devil that it necessarily possesses one. The Hebrew 
religion was fitted to support such a conception, but it did not de- 
velop it. In the story of the Garden of Eden, as we find it in the 
Old Testament, there is no hint of a devil. The notion that the 
serpent was “ possessed,” or was himself a demon, finds no justifi- 
cation here. The story is accounting for many things. It ex- 
plains, among the rest, the prone position of the serpent, and the 
horror with which it is so often regarded. To it the serpent was 
simply the most cunning of beasts. 

The conditions under which the idea of a devil, in the full sense 
of the term, could be developed existed also in the Mazdean reli- 
gion. This religion, like that of the Hebrews, was profoundly 
ethical. The highest divinity that it recognized was wholly good. 
Like Yahweh, he was regarded as the author of a complicated 
ceremonial law; but I recall no expression that detracts from 
the essential goodness of his nature. Over against this power of 
goodness was placed another being who was wholly evil. These 
two beings we commonly call, by their later names, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. These are, however, corruptions of the earlier names 
as given in the Avesta, Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu. One 
of these names means the “ wise lord,” and the other the “ de- 
structive spirit.” One represented the light and the other the 
darkness. Each had a creation and a kingdom of his own. These 
were respectively the kingdoms of light and of darkness. Good 
men and women belonged to the kingdom of Ahura Mazda; 
wicked men and women belonged to that of Angra Mainyu. The 
world as we see it is the mingled creation of these two powers. 
Cold and snow, snakes, insects, and vermin generally were the 
creation of Angra Mainyu. The principle of division would 
naturally have led to giving to him all the evil and destructive 
forces of nature. It was, however, obviously impossible to draw 
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such a line. The Avesta worshipers were scientific enough to 
know that they could not separate in this way creatures of the 
same class. The power that made the dove, for instance, must 
also have made the falcon. A later Parsee book represents 
Ormuzd as apostrophizing the faleon to this effect: “O Falcon, 
thou wilt cause me a great deal of trouble. Thou wilt destroy 
my creatures: but, if I had not made thee, Ahriman would have 
made thee as big as the body of a man.” Another difficulty that 
these later books recognized occurs in relation to such matters as 
silk and honey. The silkworm and the bee are both creatures of 
Ahriman. Ought a good Parsee to wear or to eat their produc- 
tions? The question was settled as the Parsees settled many 
questions, that is, practically. In this case they decided that it 
was right for the faithful to get what good they could out of the 
enemy. Such difficulties are similar to those that attend all dual- 
istic theories of the world. Our classifications soon fail us. 

So far as the fundamental principle of the Persian religion, 
abstractly considered, was concerned there was no difficulty. Ahu- 
ra Mazda and Angra Mainyu stand over against one another 
in sharp contrast, and their kingdoms are as distinct as they. 
Here, as everywhere, we find different interpretations, but accord- 
ing to the view that has most to commend it and is generally 
adopted, they were, so far as their past history was concerned, 
like light and darkness, coeternal. In the earliest poems of the 
Avesta they are spoken of as twins,— also as Heavenly Ones, 
meaning that they possess spiritual natures. They were abso- 
lutely in antagonism. Thus we read in the earliest part of the 
Avesta: ‘Yea, I will declare the world’s two first spirits of 
whom the more bountiful ‘thus spake to the harmful: ‘ Neither 
our thoughts, nor commands, nor our understanding, nor our be- 
liefs, nor our deeds, nor our consciences, nor our souls, are at 
one.’ ” } 

Ahriman was somewhat stupid. He was troubled with what 
we call after-wit. He would make his choice or his decision, and 
then look about to see what was to be the outcome. In contrast 
with him, as we have seen, Ahura Mazda was the Wise Lord. He 
. foresaw the end from the beginning. He chose his course know- 
ing precisely what would be the result. This stupidity on the one 
side, and this knowledge and foresight on the other, fit in very 
naturally with the darkness and the light which each repre- 
sented. 


1 Yasna, xliv. 2, translation of L. H. Mills. Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xxxi. pp. 126 f. 
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It is now very generally admitted that the Jews received from 
the Parsees during the captivity in Babylon the questionable gift 
of the devil. One thing is absolutely certain. Asmodeus, who 
figures in the apochryphal book of Tobit, is none other than the 
Mazdean demon, Aushma Deva, with hardly a change of name. 
This shows that a way was open, by which the Parsee devils could 
enter into Judea; and if one member of the evil host found his 
way thither, there is no reason to think that he came alone. Be- 
fore’ the captivity, indeed, the Jews recognized demons of a cer- 
tain sort. Thus there. were those beings called satyrs in our 
English versions. But these satyrs that haunted the wilderness, 
whatever they may have been, were not devils in any strict sense 
of the term; nor before the captivity is there any trace of the 
powers of evil. 

Satan makes his first appearance in Jewish literature in the 
Book of Job. It is now claimed by the best authorities, such as 
Davidson, Driver and Cheyne, that this book was written during 
the time of the captivity. It would thus not be impossible that 
the writer should have been influenced by Mazdean thought. Cer- 
tain phenomena, indeed, at first sight lend plausibility to the view 
that Satan was indigenous to Jewish thought. In the first place 
the name has no foreign suggestion. In the second place the 
Satan of Job is not at all satanic in the later meaning of that 
term. He is still an angel, or if he be the evil one, he has entered 
the Jewish thought disguised as an angel of light. As an angel, 
he is skeptical, not of righteousness in general, but of the right- 
eousness of certain individuals. This doubt may very well go 
with a zeal for holiness that would be satisfied with nothing less 
than complete devotion to the highest. In no sense was he a 
tempter. The wife of Job could bid him “curse God and die,” 
but Satan was only an interested spectator. Such a being, it 
might be thought, could be corrupted by later mythology into the 
Satan of the infernal host, but could hardly be at this time iden- 
tified with him either by nature or derivation. 

When we look more closely at the matter, however, in spite of, 
or rather on account of, the facts referred to the difficulty is to a 
great extent removed. In the first place, the name Satan is very 
‘suggestive. In the Mazdean sacred books, Angra Mainyu and 
the host of evil are often spoken of simply as “The Opposition.” 
We often find that in the story of a war written in the interests 
of one party, the other party is spoken of as “ The Enemy.” We 
read that the enemy did this or that. In like manner in the Par- 
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see books we read that “ The Opposition” did this or that. Now 
Satan, “The Adversary,” may very well stand in the place of 
“The Opposition” of the Parsees. Dr. Davidson says in a note 
on Job, speaking of Satan, ‘“‘ The Hebrew is the Satan, where the 
presence of the article shows that the word has not yet become a 
proper name. The word Satan means one who opposes another 
in his purpose, or pretensions and claims, or generally.” The 
word is thus precisely what it would be if it had been suggested 
by the Parsee phraseology. 

We cannot suppose that the Jews could at once admit the idea 
of an opposition to their God. It would take time for their stern 
monotheism to relax sufficiently to permit them to conceive even 
the possibility of this. Wecan more easily understand that they 
should grasp at the notion of a power working more or less suc- 
cessfully against themselves. We can hardly realize what an 
overthrow of their national and religious faith and pride was in- 
volved in their defeat and captivity. They must have been ready 
for new points of view and new notions of the relations between 
man and God. What was more natural than that they should 
have caught at the words “ The Opposition” which they heard 
used so freely in respect to the highest relations of life; and what 
more natural than that they should find in the idea of an opposi- 
tion, directed not against Yahweh but against themselves, some 
hint towards the explanation of their mysterious experiences. 

Some scholars have supposed that Job, like the high priest 
Joshua in the Book of Zechariah and the Servant of the Lord in 
the later Isaiah, may be regarded as representing the Jewish 
people. Whatever may be thought of the probability of this view 
of the Book of Job,.it is certain that the Jews could not consider 
their own situation, without considering at the same time the larger 
problems of life with which this was connected; and that they 
could not consider these general problems without a reference to 
themselves. Without formulating any special theory of the inten- 
tion with which the book was written, we can imagine the com- 
fort and the hope which it would bring to the despondent Jew, 
and the sense of relief with which he could throw off at least a 
part of the responsibility of his situation upon an adversary at 
whose suggestion these calamities had come upon Israel, not as 
penalty for his sins, but as a test of his righteousness. 

The next appearance of Satan is in the Book of Zechariah. In 
the third chapter of this prophecy we see Joshua the high priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, clothed with filthy gar- 
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ments; and “ Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan ; 
even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee: is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire?” Then the filthy garments 
were taken from Joshua and he was reclothed, and a fair mitre 
was set upon his head. 

In this passage Joshua, the high priest, is assumed to be the 
representative of the Jewish people, or at least of the righteous 
portion of it. The Satan who figures in it is generally regarded 
by scholars as being more diabolical than the Satan of the Book 
of Job. This view is based largely upon the fact that the angel 
of the Lord rebuked him. Perhaps the mention is too brief 
to allow any dogmatic statement in regard to this matter. The 
presence of Satan with a being spoken of at first as “the angel of 
the Lord” and later simply as “ the Lord” would show that he 
has not yet become the real devil. 

In the Book of Chronicles, we find the development completed. 
We read that Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David 
to number Israel. In this passage he appears at once as the 
enemy and the tempter. The change through which the ideas of 
the Jews had passed is clearly seen, when we observe that in the 
* passage before us the temptation is ascribed to Satan, which in 
the Book of Samuel was ascribed to the Lord.! 

We may here notice that though the notion of Satan came to 
the Jew from without, it came at a time when he was just ready 
to receive it. We have observed how the defeat and captivity of 
the Jews must have aroused speculation that was something more 
than a mere intellectual exercise in regard to the mystery of suf- 
fering. At the same time another transformation was taking 
place in their thought. Their ideal of the divine ruler of their 
nation had been gradually becoming more exalted. We find this 
exaltation already indicated by the utterances of the prophets. In 
Babylon the Jews were brought into contact with the worshipers 
of another name, whose ideal of the divinity was no less exalted, 
was in some respects even more exalted, than their own. We 
can imagine how these two peoples would be attracted towards one 
another amid the grosser forms of idolatry by which they were 
surrounded. We can understand that through this contact the 
religious thought of the Jew should become more clear and the 
process of the purification of his faith should be hastened. How- 
ever this may be, he had reached a point where he could no 


" 1 1 Chronicles xxi. 1 ; 2 Samuel xxiv. 16. 
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longer ascribe to the Lord some of the acts which before had not 
seemed foreign to his nature. To the Hebrew, his God had been 
everything. He had been the source of evil and of good. He 
could tempt to sin as well as punish it after it had been committed. 
All this had been accepted with unquestioning submission. It 
is obvious that, with the higher ideal of the divine being, these 
things should suggest difficulties that, before, the Jews had not 
dreamed of ; and that Satan should thus have come as a relief to 
the strain on their religious thought, freeing their divinity from 
much that had begun to seem unworthy of him. Thus, though 
the thought of the devil came from without, it struck a line of 
natural cleavage. The phenomena of life divided themselves. 
What was evil was seen as the work of the evil one, and the ideal 
of the divinity was surrounded by nothing that could mar its 
beauty. 

The Jewish and Christian thought, it is true, never developed a 
dualism like that found in the Mazdean religion. In this latter 
the good spirit and the evil spirit were together the creators of 
the universe. The Jewish and Christian devil was in no sense a 
creator. He was the author of evil in the sense that he tempted 
to sin, and that he used against man that which God had created. 
While in the Mazdean religion the good spirit and the evil spirit 
had existed side by side from eternity, the devil had a begin- 
ning. He was himself created by God. On the other hand, the 
wicked spirit of the Mazdeans was to come to an end, while the 
devil was to live eternally. In the past eternity the lives of 
the good and the bad spirits of the Mazdeans ran parallel to 
one another. In the eternity to come the lives of God and the 
devil were to run parallel to one another. The eternity to come 
of the devil, however, was to be one of suffering and shame. 
He is only so far a conqueror that many of the souls that God 
had created were drawn away from God by him and abide in his 
kingdom of woe. 

The fact that the notion of the devil was gradually evolved 
has been generally overlooked. This oversight has introduced a 
singular confusion into the later thought of him. It has been 
assumed that the various characteristics that he possessed at dif- 
ferent times belonged to him permanently and collectively. Thus 
the most contradictory functions have been ascribed to him. 
While he has been believed to be the tempter to sin, and the tor- 
mentor of the sinner, and to have a court and a kingdom of his 
own, it has been assumed that he appears before God, as in the 
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days of his comparative innocence, to bring accusations against 
the sinner or perhaps the saint. This view is found in the Book 
of Enoch, where the Satans are forbidden “ to appear before the 
Lord of Spirits to accuse them who dwell upon the Earth.” ! We 
find it also in the Book of Revelation, in which we are told of “a 
great voice in Heaven” which announced salvation and the king- 
dom of God, adding, “for the accuser of our brethren is cast 
down, which accuseth them before our God day and night.” 4 
This view has maintained itself so well that we find it in the 
Bible dictionaries of the present day. This part of the creed, 
however, in regard to the devil has long been a perfunctory repe- 
tition of what was once believed, rather than something that has 
entered into the actual experience of the religious life. 

In the New Testament the Powers of evil are fully recognized. 
It would be interesting, were there space, to examine the different 
forms which these Powers assume here, and compare, for instance, 
the devil of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptics. I will 
simply refer to one of these forms. ‘ The dragon, the old serpent 
which is the Devil and Satan,” has commonly been supposed to 
be identical with the serpent that tempted Eve. That the two 
serpents may in time have become identified is not unnatural ; 
but the serpent of the Book of Revelation bears so striking a 
resemblance to one of the most terrible of the Mazdean demons 
that we can hardly doubt that it is primarily the same being. 
The demon to which I refer is Azhi Dahaka, whose history fur- 
nishes one of the best illustrations of the tenacity of life which 
the myth may possess. The meaning of the name is “the destruc- 
tive serpent.” This serpent makes his first appearance in the 
Vedic hymns, where he is the three-headed monster that keeps 
back the water in the clouds until he is overpowered by a divinity 
favorable to man. From this, or a similar source, he passes into 
the Parsee mythology. In the poems of Firdousi, who was born 
about the year 950 of our era, we find him existing with unim- 
paired vitality. Here he appears as Zohak, a wicked king, whose 
name is simply a contraction of Azhi Dahaka, and who further 
shows his identity with this monster by the fact that a serpent’s 
head grows out of each shoulder, so that he has three heads like 
his prototype. In some of the histories of Persia, Zohak figures 
as a veritable king, the serpent’s heads being regarded as sym- 
bolical of his cruelty, or otherwise similarly explained. Never- 
theless, as Professor Roth has shown,’ not only he but all the 


2. 7%. 2 xii. 10. 
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characters that figure in his story, are taken from the cloud-land 
of the mythology of the Vedic hymns. The destructive serpent 
of the Mazdean sacred books was conquered and chained and 
kept thus a prisoner till the time of the last battle, in which he 
was to be slain. In the Book of Revelation we are told that “ the 
dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan” was im- 
imprisoned in the bottomless pit for a thousand years; but was 
let loose for a time just: before the final consummation. The 
resemblance between the two stories seems too great to be merely 
accidental. 

We may notice one or two other points of resemblance between 
the Mazdean eschatology and that of the New Testament, which 
are less striking than the one just referred to, but which have an 
interest in connection with that. In the last act of the Mazdean 
eschatology we read that “the serpent is burned in the molten 
metal.” In the Book of Revelation we read that the devil, who, 
a few verses before, had been spoken of as “the old serpent,” 
“was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone.” There is a certain 
vagueness about “the serpent” that was burned in the molten 
metal of the Mazdeans; but none the less it is a striking coinci- 
dence that the two eschatologies should each end with the pictur- 
esque spectacle of a demon serpent cast into a lake of fire. In 
the Mazdean story of the last things, Hell is burned out so that it 
becomes clean and pure. In the Book of Revelation, Death and 
Hades are cast into the lake of fire. 

While the resemblances between the eschatology of the New 
Testament and that of the religion of the Parsees are so close 
that they point to a common origin, it should be noted that the 
Bundehesh, in which these details are found, cannot, in the form 
in which it at present exists, be regarded, according to Dr. West, 
the translator of this work in the “Sacred Books of the East,” 
as earlier than the seventh century of our era. Indeed, he is dis- 
posed to put it still later. The same authority insists, however, 
that it is very probable that we have in this work “a translation 
or an epitome” of a work that existed before the time of Darius, 
but which is now lost.!_ Thus while it cannot be proved that the 
statements that have been quoted are ancient enough to have in- 
fluenced Jewish and Christian thought, yet the probabilities are 
that they may have been. A comparison of the forms which the 
story assumes in the New Testament and in the Parsee tradition 
shows, I think, that if there was a transfer of mythology from 


1 Sacred Books of the East, The Bundahis, vol. v. pp. xli f., and xxiv. 
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one religion to the other, the original is to be sought in the 
account as given by the Parsees. In this, each event forms a 
part of a long story in which the incidents are connected ; while 
in the New Testament we have isolated fragments. This relation- 
ship may be illustrated by an incident of a kind different from 
those that we have considered. We read in the Second Epistle 
of Peter that the earth “shall melt with fervent heat.” This 
affirmation stands alone. Neither cause nor result of this catas- 
trophe is suggested. In the Bundehesh we are told that the earth 
shall be struck by a comet and be melted by the heat produced by 
the blow. After the resurrection both the good and the evil shall 
be plunged into this molten mass. The wicked shall be purified 
by the bath, though with great torment. The good shall find the 
experience a pleasant one. As the result of this melting the 
mountains and the ice, which were believed to form the home of 
the demons, shall disappear, and the earth shall be left fair and 
smooth. 

The fact that the devil was not indigenous to Jewish thought 
is illustrated by the various and sometimes conflicting stories of 
the origin of Satan and other demons. According to one account 
Satan was created simultaneously with Eve. According to 
another, as Sammael, he was the head of the heavenly host and 
fell through an ambition to make upon the earth an empire for 
himself. Other stories relate how angels were drawn from 
Heaven through love of the daughters of Eve. Some demons 
were directly created by God; some sprang from the union of 
Adam or Eve with devils.! 

Although the myth of the fall of Satan was the most natural 
method by which the devilish element could be introduced into 
Jewish thought, it yet disturbs somewhat the ideal of this ele- 
ment. The rebel angel is not, like Angra Mainyu, a being whose 
sole essence is hatred of the good. He is a being who has within 
himself possibilities of goodness. This inner contradiction in the 
nature of Satan has troubled some persons in reading the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” Milton, as the exigencies of his poem required, em- 
phasizes particularly the rebellion and the fall of Satan. Satan 
is really the hero of his poem; and is so much like the heroes 
that men generally agree to honor that we can hardly help giv- 
ing our meed of praise to him. An angel high in rank, with 
power to lead into rebellion a large part of the heavenly host, he 
could hardly have been painted by Milton as a being less proud 


1 Weber’s System der Altsynagogalen oder Paliistinischen Theologie, pp. 242 ff. 
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and noble than he is drawn. After his fall he is still, as Milton 
tells us, an archangel fallen. So far is he from the purely 
devilish, that we are somewhat shocked when we find him doing 
the meaner work of his new position, crouching in the shape of a 
toad by the side of the sleeping Eve. 

It should be noted further that the element of the archangel 
which is embodied in the Jewish myth, and which Milton so accen- 
tuates, shows itself as something more or less foreign to the funda- 
mental notion of the devil by the fact that it has,-to a great de- 
gree, passed out of the common consciousness. In the general 
thought of the devil in Christendom, the angelic position which 
he once occupied has been largely left out of the account. He 
has been taken as the devil pure and simple, if these words may 
be used in regard to a being so artful and so impure, and his 
previous history left largely out of the account. 

The medizval devil differs in many respects both from that 
of the Mazdeans and that of the New Testament. The sources 
from which he drew, in part at least, his fundamental being are 
sublime. There is a certain sublimity in the power of darkness 
and sin that in the Mazdean thought set itself to destroy the 
creation of light and holiness. There is something sublime in 
the idea of the three-headed serpent that, uncounted ages ago, 
sought to retain for himself the water of the clouds, and then in 
the Mazdean belief became the most terrible monster that assailed 
men. There is something sublime in the conception of the arch- 
angel who dared to rebel against God, and who could lead with 
him a part of Heaven’s host. But the medieval devil is terrible 
and grotesque rather than sublime. 

This later demon is a mélange of various elements. ‘“ He.is,” 
says Grimm, “at once of Jewish, Christian, Heathen, hereti- 
cal, elfish, gigantic and spectral stock.” 1 He might have added 
Mazdean and I know not what beside. I have been unable to 
satisfy myself whence come his limp and his cloven foot. Grimm 
derives his lameness from the fall of Lucifer from Heaven.? 
Simrock explains it from an accident that happened to one of the 
goats which Thor was in the habit of driving. One night as he 
was traveling with Loki, he stayed at a peasant’s house. He 
struck the goats with his hammer, skinned them, feasted on the 
flesh, and gave the skin and the bones into the care of the peas- 
ant. The peasant broke the bones of one of the legs in order to 
suck the marrow out of it. The next morning the skin and the 


1 Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, Zweite Ausgabe, ii. 938. 2 Ibid. p. 945. 
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bones were restored by Thor to life; but one goat limped ever 
after. The gods were sometimes represented under the emblem 
of the animal most associated with them. As the world became 
Christian the Teutonic gods became demons, and thus Thor’s 
limping goat suggested the cloven feet and the limp of the devil. 
The horse’s hoof, so commonly associated with the devil in Ger- 
many, Simrock derives in a similar manner from the horse of 
Odin.! I have seen an engraving of a bas-relief not later than the 
third century of our era, in which, already, a demon was repre- 
sented with cloven feet.? This bas-relief was in the province of 
Numidia. 

The grotesque form of the medizval devil fitted him well for 
the place of buffoon which he sometimes filled in the Mysteries. 
For this his stupidity fitted him still better. In spite of the sub- 
limity which we may associate with the great prototype of the 
devil, Angra Mainyu, there was in him, as we have seen, a cer- 
tain stupidity which might suggest something of the buffoon. 
The devil is cunning, but he is not wise. This recognition of, the 
foolishness of the devil grows out of a robust faith in God. The 
devil continually seeks to circumvent Him, and in spite of un- 
numbered failures believes that he is going to succeed. With all 
his cunning he simply outwits himself. In this the devil stands 
simply as the symbol of the craft of wicked men. Consider, for 
instance, the arts of the small politician. Consider his intrigues, 
his demagogism, his corruption. Consider how he looks upon the 
governmental service as a machine designed to subserve his petty 
ambitions. All this he calls “ practical polities.” In spite of all 
his shrewdness he is not practical enough to know that the country 
to-day demands pure and intelligent patriotism, and that she 
stands ready to reward it with the highest honors. Thus the 
devil is always “ penny wise and pound foolish.” 

A symbolic illustration of all this is found in the devil of the 
early Christian theology. He seized the Christ, thinking that he 
held a man, and was amazed to find that he had to do with a god. 
By thus overstepping his rights, he lost his claim on man, and 
his empire was overthrown. As Peter Lombard expressed it, 
Christ set his cross as a trap, and used his body as a bait ; and 
the poor foolish devil was caught thereby. 

Another symbol of the confidence that wickedness has in its 


1 Deutsche Mythologie, pp. 240 f. 
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own: arts is found in the expression that speaks of the Devil as 
“the ape of God.” This form of speech has a striking appli- 
eation to Angra Mainyu, who imitated the creation of Ahura- 
Mazda piece by piece. The devil seems to fancy that if he will 
imitate in any way the divine methods he will share the divine 
omnipotence. The ape that turns over the leaves of a book as 
it has seen a man turn them hardly realizes, we may suppose, 
that it is not doing what the man did. The devil of superstition 
had his sabbaths, and his convocations at which he received the 
homage of his followers. So sin strives to imitate or to use the 
methods and the machinery of righteousness. The kingdom of 
the devil is simply an inverted kingdom of God, in which selfish- 
ness is the uniting power instead of love, and to the upholders of 
the kingdom this seems to furnish the strongest bond of union. 

This stupidity of the Devil, this shrewdness so sharp that it de- 
feats itself, this sight that is without insight, this assumption of 
omnipotence by one who is a vanishing element in God’s universe, 
may be associated with an inner contradiction that underlies the 
entire notion of the devil. He seems to be something, yet he is 
really nothing. The most profound theologians have insisted that 
sin is a lack rather than a presence. Nothing is sinful in itself. 
The sinful act is such because it fills the place of a higher and 
better act. No tendency is wrong; it becomes so only when it is 
left alone by the failure of other tendencies which should comple- 
ment it, and, on occasion, overpower it. Sin, then, is negative 
and not positive. This is well illustrated by the fact that origi- 
nally the devil was the incarnation of darkness, while darkness is 
only the absence of light. I once heard Emerson illustrate this 
aspect of sin in a lecture, by the fact that while men use the name 
of God to strengthen a positive affirmation, the name of the devil 
is used to strengthen a negation. He illustrated the point by the 
familiar lines : — 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

When we consider that Goethe recognized fully this aspect of 
the devil, the personality of Mephistopheles, the incarnation of a 
negation, is seen to be one of the most marvelous creations of 
genius. Of course this inner contradiction must at last become 
recognized. A mere negation cannot exist. Thus the devil has 
always carried withia himself the elements of his own destruction. 

A familiar proverb bids us “give the Devil his due.” It 
would be unfair to close this sketch of so remarkable a person- 
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age without calling attention to the one virtue which he appears 
to have possessed. It may occasion surprise when I state that 
this virtue is that of fidelity. My familiarity with devil lore is 
not sufficient to enable me to give him a certificate of absolute 
honesty ; but, so far as my memory goes, the devil could always 
be trusted to keep a bargain. This was true of Ahriman, who 
held fast to an agreement that he made with Ormuzd as to the’ 
conduct of the war between them, though it led to his defeat. In 
all the stories that I recall in which a pact was made with the 
devil, it was not he who tried to squirm out of it. We all re- 
member the many questionable methods which have been adopted 
by those who had sold themselves, or others, to him to escape 
making the delivery by some technical subterfuge, even after they 
had received the price. In all these transactions it has not been 
the devil that has appeared at the greatest disadvantage. So far 
as I can recall the various narratives, if the devil makes a prom- 
ise he always keeps it, even to his own loss. The serpent in 
the Garden was, as we have seen, not the devil, but he was.per- 
forming the part of one, and may illustrate, at least, this trait of 
the devilish nature. By eating the forbidden fruit men did be- 
come as gods so far, at least, as the knowledge of good and evil is 
concerned ; and this is all that was promised. We have, indeed, 
high authority for the saying that the devil is “a liar and the 
father thereof.” What I have claimed may be true without prac- 
tically contradicting this statement. The devil could change the 
truth into a lie. His words could have the effect of falsehood, 
and still remain, so far as the letter was concerned, true. The 
fruit that he promised might prove to be “ apples of Gomorrah,” 
but it would certainly be delivered. The same is more largely 
true than moralists are sometimes willing to grant of the wages 
offered by sin, of which the devil is the personification.‘ Jesus 
said of hypocrites, “ Verily I say unto you they have received 
their reward.” 

It must further be admitted that, while the devil has done 
much evil, he has also been a potent element in the moral develop- 
ment of the world. We can hardly realize how the abstraction 
and personification of evil has tended to produce a profound rec- 
ognition of sin. When the devil has not been known, men have 
been in a state of comparative innocence ; and so far as they have 
done wrong they have been like disobedient children. When the 
devil is recognized as a hostile force over against the power of 
the good, what was before simply disobedience has become the 
act of a traitor. 
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Furthermore, sins in general are simply concrete. They are the 
yielding to this passion, the failing to yield to that impulse. So 
soon as their common element of sinfulness is abstracted, is put 
over against the separate acts and embodied in a real person, 
then the idea of sin, as such, is aroused as it could not be under 
other circumstances. See, for example, how different our thought 
of the world is since we have reached the idea of matter which is 
simply the abstraction of all objectivity. The world has thereby 
become mechanical as it never was before. Spirit being recog- 
nized as the element of life, we speak of matter as dead. As the 
abstraction of matter brings to consciousness the material aspect 
of the world, so the abstraction of sin, in the form of the devil, 
brings to consciousness the sinfulness of the world. 

The influence of the devil in the development of man may be 
illustrated from another point of view. In the struggle with sin 
there is a certain help in having the power of sin set over against 
the spirit. To have an enemy to deal with gives point to the 
struggle and definiteness to the blow. While sometimes the indo- 
lent soul has been glad to throw off its responsibility for evil and 
put it on the shoulder of the adversary of souls, the struggles of 
many another against sin have been helped by having a real and 
concrete foe to deal with. I have no doubt that after Luther had 
flung his inkstand at the devil, though the wall was stained, his 
soul was the cleaner. 

“ The evil one is gone,” said Mephistopheles, “ but the evil ones 
remain.” Well will it be for the men and women of a more en- 
lightened age if they fight the battle for righteousness with any- 
thing of the vigor which their forefathers showed in their warfare 
with the devil. 


C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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RACE-PREJUDICE. 


THE assumption that the human race is a unit, in one sense 
or another, may be said to be universal in our day. Some rest 
their belief on the biblical account of creation, which derives all 
men from a single pair. “Others take physiological ground, and 
point out that all races of men are capable of a mixture which 
is continuously fruitful; in fact, no race now in existence is the 
unvarying representative of a single, pure type. The most ardent 
believers in evolution take essentially the same ground. They 
recognize fully the vast differences in physical structure and 
mental endowments which distinguish even the lowest form of man 
from the highest form of the inferior animals. These numerous 
differences, in the words of an eminent exponent of the theory 
of development, Alfred Russell Wallace (“* Darwinism,” p. 454), 
“point to an enormously remote epoch, when the race that was 
ultimately to develop into man diverged from that other stock 
which continued the animal type, and ultimately produced the 
existing varieties (of animals).” Here, then, we have all men 
on one side, contrasted with all other organic life on the other. 

Others base their faith in the unity of the human race on the 
general similarity of mental and moral endowments. The linguist 
appeals with special emphasis to language in proof of this doc- 
trine. Human language is a vast aggregation of conventional 
signs, transmitted from generation to generation as if by bequest. 
The rudiments of language in animals fail especially to compare 
with human language in this regard, as they also do in other di- 
rections of nearly equal importance. Animals do not transmit 
their language from father to son, as a mighty armory of weap- 
ons for the conquest of new domains of thought, and through 
thought of new domains of civilization. The student of history 
thinks that the unity of the human race lies in the oneness of its 
historical development. With the spread of culture and civiliza- 
tion over all parts of the globe the races of man are assimilating 
more and more: the most advanced men in every clime dress 
alike ; they approach one another more and more in their customs, 
their views of life, the scope of their thought, and the quality of 
their sentiments. Finally, similar codes of religious ethics, coming 
{vom various sources, teach us to regard all humanity as a vast 
brotherhood — the children of one father, as it were. This belief 
does not remain a mere expression of opinion; we act in accord- 
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ance with it, to some extent at least. Wherever man, erect in at- 
titude, two-footed and two-handed, is seen ; wherever his voice is 
heard in articulate speech, the claim to common humanity is ree- 
ognized immediately; the claim is irresistible even if it come 
from the most debased type of man, and the garb be the meanest. 

This mode of viewing the human kind is not, however, ingrained 
very deeply in human nature. It is hot very old historically. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans did not evolve such a belief 
even in the period of their highest culture. They called all the 
strange peoples “ barbarians,” and even Plato excluded them from 
his ideal republic. The celebrated physician Galenus — next to 
Hippocrates the most famous doctor of ancient times — says in 
his medical writings that he is not prescribing for barbarians, they 
being no more worth the trouble than so many oxen and swine. 
We can scarcely comprehend in these days of fearless travel and 
wide exploration the sensations of men of former days when they 
first came in contact with a race thoroughly different from their 
own. Pliny in his “ Natural History ” (vii. 1), exclaims, “* Who 
would have believed that there are Ethiopians in existence if he 
had not seen them!” After the discovery of America the cele- 
brated physician Paracelsus — after the “ bombastic”’ manner of 
his time called Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bom- 
bastus of Hohenheim — declared that there must have been a 
red Adam by the side of the Adam of the Bible. Voltaire is re- 
ported to have said that the white man who first saw a black one 
must have been amazed, but that he who claims the unity of the 
race of blacks and whites is still more amazing. The Jesuit 
father Lafiteau, in his well-known history of the American Indi- 
ans, asserted that it was rank Atheism to believe that the red- 
skins had been created by God; and it thus devolved upon Pope 
Paul III. to vindicate their humanity by the explicit statement 
that “the Indians are real human beings, not only capable of 
adopting Christianity, but, as we have learned, very eager to do 


” 


so. 

Laws, which recognize the human nature of strangers appear 
first in the Old Testament. The prophet Isaiah calls upon his 
people to forge their swords into sickles, in order that all man- 
kind may be filled with knowledge and understanding. Buddhism 
very early became a religion for all men. It broke down the dis- 
tinctions of Indian caste and became a missionary religion, cov- 
ering vast tracts in Asia, India, Farther India, Ceylon, Thibet, 
China and Japan. Above all, Christianity emphasizes the com- 
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mon humanity of all men by preaching love to friend and foe 
alike, and by sending its missionaries even to the cannibals of the 
South-Sea Islands. 

In the most primitive times known to history there is no such 
a thing as a political feeling of unity in the State. The highest 
organization is the tribe or clan. There is no State, and no 
orderly commerce between tribe and tribe. There are not even 
definite dwelling places for the tribes. Bloody feuds decimate 
tribes which are really connected by blood relationship. The 
Greek historian Thucydides was the first to remark that the 
Greeks had no common name in early times. In Homer’s time 
the collective name /ellenes was not yet known. 

Primitive man recognizes only the interests of his tribe or clan. 
He regards as his equals only those who live with him in the 
same community. The laws of this community he respects, but 
he respects them only for his own people. The stranger is with- 
out rights, and untirely unprotected. More than this, the stran- 
ger and foreigner is hated, for do not hostility and danger stand 
without? Are not destructive inroads upon home and property 
the work of such strangers? There are many indications that the 
Aryans or Indo-Europeans had but lately passed out of this 
social and political stage at the beginning of history. In the 
time of Homer the laws of hospitality are known and cherished ; 
and the man-eating Cyclopes are depicted with the same horror 
and aversion as a modern writer would exhibit in a sketch of can- 
nibalism. Yet Achilles in the Iliad (xxii. 346, 347) is still capa- 
ble of calling out to Hector, “ Would that wrath and fury were 
so to overcome me that I should cut and eat your raw flesh, for 
the evil you have inflicted upon me!” In general, signs are not 
wanting that the primitive Aryans themselves passed through 
very similar stages of development. Certainly human sacrifices 
were known in early Aryan times. They are reported and de- 
scribed in detail in the ritual of the Vedas. The Roman poet 
Horace reports that the ancient Britons gave strangers a fierce 
welcome to their shores; the Romans in turn did not shrink from 
selling Britons as slaves in the slave-markets of Rome. In primi- 
tive Germany a stranger might be slain and his relatives had no 
right to prosecute or demand indemnity. The murderer of a 
foreigner did not lose his peace or flee from his district, as he 
would had he slain a member of his own clan. Only very grad- 
ually did neighboring German clans establish inter-tribal agree- 
ments against these cruelties. The heathen Russians, says an 
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Arabic traveler, Ibn-Fosslan, quite explicitly, slew every stran- 
ger who was found within their domain. The Scythians who 
lived about the Black Sea, the so-called Pontian Scythians, were 
reputed to be especially cruel. The famous Greek geographer, 
Strabo, says of them that they sacrificed strangers, ate their 
flesh, and used their skulls as drinking-vessels. 

Out of this state of hostility and relentless cruelty, hospitality 
and its humane rites develop slowly and shyly. Hospitality is 
a tender flower which is constantly in danger of being choked by 
the weeds of fear and suspicion. In our own land and time, even, 
self-interest and traditional hospitality are constantly in conflict 
with one another. Our English word “ guest ” tells of the change 
which has taken place in the temper of nations. The word is 
the same as the German gast, and the Latin hostis. That the 
Latin hostis means “enemy” we can see in its derivative, the 
English “ hostile.” But the Latin word meant also “ stranger” 
in early times, and our favorable word “ guest” meant originally 
“ stranger, hostile stranger, warrior.” The earlier meanings of 
the word are everywhere sinister and unfriendly. Only with 
advancing civilization, when it comes to be recognized that the 
possessions of foreigners are good to barter, is the golden rule un- 
derstood, and the hostile stranger becomes the “guest.’”’ The 
words “ guest” and “hospitality” have the same starting point 
in very many languages ; they change their meaning as civiliza- 
tion brings in gentler practices. 

If we now ask why this has been so, many will readily answer 
that ina large measure this must be due to the “struggle for 
existence.” All organic life multiplies rapidly in a geometrical 
ratio. Thus it comes to pass that the offspring are always more 
numerous than the parents; generally the number is vastly 
greater. Yet the total number of living organisms upon earth 
does not increase in proportion. Consequently, year by year, day 
by day, the average number of those who die must be not far 
from the same as the number of those who are born. The work 
of destruction must go on rapidly, unceasingly. The stronger 
hold out best,and the weaker succumb. This applies as well to 
man as to the rest of creation. One phase of the matter, the 
rapid increase in a geometrical ratio, we plainly see in our midst. 
It manifests itself in the almost unparalleled general increase of 
our population. In so far as this increase affects the population 
as a whole, we prize it, and glory in it. But our negro popula- 
tion increases at the same rate; some recognize possible devel- 
opments which they view with considerable apprehension. 
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The natural consequence of a rapid increase of numbers, and 
the struggle for existence which it brings, is easy to foresee. In 
primitive conditions of society, the clan or the nation which has 
become congested by rapid increase of population, sends forth 
in due time a portion of its people —the young, the strong, the 
fierce — upon predatory expeditions or in permanent migrations. 
The tribe, or part of a tribe, which has left its home, soon finds 
itself in conflict with some other tribe, and soon learns to know 
that its success in establishing a new basis of existence depends, 
in the main, upon the power of overcoming, enslaving or even ex- 
terminating the strange men whom it encounters. Thus from the 
very beginning of history the conditions of life are such that the 
contact of people with people implies fear, suspicion and antipa- 
thy. We may note that these primitive conditions are reflected 
even in our day in the midst of modern civilization ; a declara- 
tion of war still carries society back to these earlier stages. 
Though international law calls a halt short of indiscriminate 
plunder and the murder of the helpless, yet war-indemnities, 
bombardments and sieges meant to starve out the beleaguered 
are the children in direct descent of earlier, fiercer customs. 

In historical times the invasions of barbarian hordes into civil- 
ized communities gradually connect the notion of hostility with 
race differences and barbarians. Who can blame the inhabitants 
of Western Europe for permanently associating the names Mon- 
gol, Tartar, and Hun with horrors to be greatly feared? The 
leader of the Huns, Attila, was called “the scourge of God,” and 
the cruelties of his fierce hordes baffle description. Add to this 
the fact that his devoted Huns could scarcely be regarded as 
attractive, from any point of view, by the people whom they over- 
ran. They had large heads connected by short necks with square, 
disproportionate bodies ; their complexions were swarthy, their 
eyes small and deep-seated, and their noses were flat. Mounted 
upon their small tough horses, bred on the steppe, they overran 
country after country, plundering and slaying. Is it strange 
that the tradition of the countries which they overran bred a 
permanent prejudice against names associated more or less clearly 
with such deeds, — the names of Huns, Tartars, Mongols, Avares 
and Calmucs? In the same way names like Saracen, Turk and 
Vandal, in the consciousness of other peoples, are nearly synony- 
mous with cruelty and bloodshed. We thus have the general 
word “ vandalism ” as a designation of savage destructiveness. 

Thus we explain in part the prevalence of race antipathies. 
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To the instinctive feeling that the interests of one race clash, or 
are likely to clash, with those of another, must be added the an- 
tipathy bred by differences in customs, manners, language, reli- 
gion, civilization, ethical ideals, and a host of other things which 
make up the special character of a given race. Differences of 
this sort may be observed between man and man, and between 
family and family within the same community. They may be 
noted between clan and clan, between village and village, between 
town and town within the same country. This difference in the 
ideals of life is often quite noteworthy in different sections of the 
same country. In our own land we do not speak of the North and 
the South, the East and the West, merely as convenient geograph- 
ical designations of certain sections. We associate with these 
geographical differences, corresponding differences in the char- 
acter and ideals of the sections. We have in mind typical char- 
acters and typical manners when we use the terms “ Westerner ” 
and “Southerner.”” The same difference prevails in Germany. 
The distinction between North German and South German pictures 
to the mind peoples of different character. These sectional dif- 
ferences are, on the whole, along the line of antipathy. The 
Southerner accuses the Northerner of too much hardness of char- 
acter, too much shrewdness, and an inordinate capacity for pan- 
dering to his own interests. The Northerner objects to the 
easy-going, slipshod, dolce far niente mode of life of the typical 
Southerner and to his morals, which are likely to be less strict. The 
want of clean-cut system is as objectionable to the Northerner as 
too much system is objectionable to the Southerner. Each section 
regards its own ideal of life as the best; only with difficulty do 
the most liberal minds of each perceive that the differences of 
circumstances justify both ideals, and that it is a very hazardous 
undertaking to estimate the relative values of very closely related 
civilizations. 

If this is true of nearly related peoples who speak essentially 
the same language and worship the same God, how much power 
to breed antipathy may we not ascribe to these forces, when lan- 
guage, religion, customs and manners are totally different? To 
begin with, there is to the untutored, or even to the unhistori- 
cal mind something hopelessly objectionable in a foreign, unin- 
telligible language. The Greek word barbaros whence comes our 
word “barbarian,” means originally “chattering confusedly.” 
The German word welschen “to talk gibberish” means “to talk 
like a Welshman,” that is, like a Frenchman or Italian. The 
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Polish word for German is niemiec, “ dumb, indistinct.” Even 
the ancient Sanskrit designates foreigner by the word mlecha, 
literally “ babbler, chatterer.” Only by means of the most deli- 
cate studies in language, carried on with the help of the modern 
comparative method, has it been shown that the languages of 
many of the barbarians, “ the babblers,” are in reality descended 
from the same stock as the Greek; that they share with Greek 
a large part of their vocabularies, and their systems of gram- 
mar. The German who is “dumb” to the Slav, is in reality 
in especially close bonds of linguistic kinship. The languages 
of these two peoples are so closely related, that until a very 
recent time it was the practice of comparative philologists to speak 
of a Slavo-Germanie division of the Aryan peoples. This was 
supposed to have branched off, as a national unit, from the Aryan 
trunk, to have remained a single people for a certain period, and 
then to have divided into Teutons and Slavs. How little con- 
sciousness of this relationship is left in the people in question 
ean best be realized by reflecting that the supposed “ race-dif- 
ference” between Slav and Teuton is the one particular fact 
which threatens the Austrian empire with dismemberment. The 
Slavic Czechs in Bohemia have “ renationalized ” themselves (to 
use a convenient but novel term) within the last twenty years, 
with great éclat, and with undoubted credit to their nation. They 
have adapted their language to literary purposes ; they have estab- 
lished a great Czech university and an academy of sciences; they 
are gaining distinction in the arts and sciences, and they are now 
clamoring for a national Bohemian parliament and an autonomous 
government. Their capital, Prague, has changed within our time 
from a prominent German city to the centre of Czech national 
life. 

The gods of one people are the evil spirits of its hostile neighbors. 
So the Latin deus, “ god,” is reflected in Sanskrit devas, which 
has the same meaning in India. But in Persia, in the Zoroastrian 
religion, which is closely related to the old religion of India, de- 
vas, the same word as the Sanskrit devas and the Latin deus, 
means “evil spirit, demon.” The power of the divinities of 
neighboring peoples is not denied, but everything hostile, uncanny 
and unholy is associated with their activity. 

We need not follow this line of reasoning any farther in detail. 
If we run down the entire scale of the customs, manners, habits, 
beliefs, aspirations and ideals of one race, and compare them with 
those of another, we find everywhere the same fact, as simple as 
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it is conspicuous, — difference. Every race is instinctively im- 
pressed with the excellence of its own institutions, and looks just 
as instinctively askance at those of other races. This force oper- 
ates down to the finest details, in themselves of no importance 
whatsoever. The cut of a foreigner’s hair, the shrug of his shoul- 
ders, the gesture of his hands, the shape of his trousers, his 
favorite dishes, his national beverage, — all these are, or may be, 
little nurseries of prejudice. The causes are small, taken one 
by one, but taken as a whole their effect is constantly visible. 
They tend to keep nations and races apart, and we may feel cer- 
tain that all the tendencies which in our day operate so abundantly 
toward unification of the human family, will not overcome the 
force of differentiation within the period allotted to any now 
living. 

One of the leading historical movements of the nineteenth 
century is “ renationalization.” Greece liberated from the Turk- 
ish yoke, United Italy, and Germany, are the most signal in- 
stances. Minor nationalities that have Jain dormant for centuries, 
subject to a greater power, or “ protected ”’ by it, have constituted 
themselves anew, or are endeavoring to do so. Hungary has be- 
* come an autonomous State. The Czechs in Bohemia, the Austrian 
Poles in Galicia, the Roumanians -and the small Slavie principali- 
ties in southeastern Europe are further instances. All this has 
not happened without emphasizing anew the fundamental truth 
that every nation and race prefers itself to every other nation or 
race, no matter how superior the civilization or the power of the 
people under whose domination, or in whose company it has lived, 
even for centuries. 

We have thus seen that the “ struggle for existence ” and dif- 
ferences in customs and manners, in the widest sense of these 
words, account to a large extent for race antipathy. The writer 
believes that there is in addition a plain physical cause, namely, 
the presence in each race of its physical ideal. This ideal is not 
very tangible; it is often not possible to express in words the 
qualities in other nations and races by which it is violated, but it 
constantly operates as a check to intimacy and unprejudiced inter- 
course. It manifests itself also positively. The natural friction 
in the intercourse of races takes advantage of this difference to 
justify itself. The Jew is hook-nosed and curly-headed; but he 
becomes especially hook-nosed and curly-headed — all his real or 
supposed physical qualities stand out in especially glaring relief 
—when he has incurred the displeasure of the Gentile. The 
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latter then fails to apprehend the average character, the most 
frequent nature of the race which he is noticing. The occasional 
hook-nose of the Jew is of more import to him than the entire 
array of physical qualities which a sober ethnological investigation 
declares unite Jew and Gentile in one type,— such as the fair 
skin ; the wavy hair, frequently of light color; the skull of nor- 
mal length, and the normal jaw. He forgets too easily that the 
Roman nose is also aquiline, and that greater differences than 
those between Jew and Gentile are frequently found within a 
group of peoples more intimately related, as for instance, the 
Spanish and the Scandinavian. More is made of some trifling 
peculiarity of character or mannerism than of the entire history 
of the Jewish race, whose mental and moral activity in the past 
is scarcely less important to our civilization than that of the Ar- 
yans themselves. 

In the same way the Yankee is never so nasal as when he sells 
wooden nutmegs — real or imaginary —to his fellow-citizens in 
other sections. The negro quickly steps down from his, Afro- 
American citizenship and becomes the “ black nigger” as soon as 
he crosses the path of the white man. This physical race-anti- 
pathy is found not only in higher races observing lower ones: it 
inhabits as well in lower subjected races. To the Chinaman, the 
European with his blonde hair, bearded cheeks and protruding 
nose, seems just as strange and bizarre as he himself appears to 
us, owing to his almond-eyes, his pigtail, his square head, and his 
yellow color. The Chinaman sums up his esthetic appreciation 
of the European by calling him “ horse-headed,” and the educated 
Chinaman, conscious of his own social and intellectual elegance, 
regards the European as little more than an uncultured barbarian. 
In like manner the devil of the negro is white, just as the devil 
of the white man is painted black. 

Nations differ in the intensity of their race-antipathies. Some 
are unreasoning, helpless victims of such feelings; in others they 
fade out almost to the point of indifferentism. The French, of 
all the great modern peoples, seem the least severe judges of races 
different from themselves; the Germans are disposed to view 
them from a distance and with romantic interest, while the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples occupy the other extreme as compared with 
the French. With Rhadamanthine severity the American used to 
demand of one who was suspected of even the slightest admixture 
of negro blood that he should hold up his hands; there, under the 
finger-nails the tell-tale color could be discerned, lingering after 
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every other trace of the fusion had disappeared. Quite recently 
a Southern statesman has put forth the uncompromising mani- 
festo: “One drop of negro blood known to exist in the veins of 
a woman in this country draws her down to the social status of 
the negro, and impresses upon her whole life the stamp of the 
fateful negro caste, though she may rival the Eastern lily in the 
whiteness of her skin.” 

The color of the skin, especially, is judged most relentlessly 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. With lofty indifference to details, the 
Englishman designates every darker race with which he comes in 
contact as “ niggers”? or “ blackies.” The Englishman in India 
is quite as severe a judge of color as his cousin in the United 
States. How this tallies with the breadth of Anglican culture, 
with the broad self-sacrificing humanity for which the English- 
man has been so conspicuous, is a problem for the psychologists 
to solve. Anglo-Indian society repudiates all persons who are 
tainted with Hindu blood. Half-castes in India are called “ East- 
Indians” or “ Eurasians;” the latter name, which is an insipid 
mixture of Europe and Asia, reminds us of the equally unfortu- 
nate ethnical designation ‘ Afro-Americans,” adopted by the ne- 
groes in this country. " Nations and races always express their 
most vigorous hatreds and their ‘strongest antipathies by these 
ethnical designations. It is not the “ proud Englishman,” but 
the “ proud Briton ;” not “ perfidious England,” but “ perfidious 
Albion ;” not the “vainglorious Frenchman,” but the “ vain- 
glorious Gaul;” not the “ arrogant German,” but the “arrogant 
Teuton.” That cherished heir-loom of European nations, hatred 
of the Jews, is dressed up anew to suit advancing civilization and 
broader ethnological knowledge, as the “ Anti-Semitic”’ move- 
ment. This name seems to have imparted a new zest to the some- 
what passé Jew baitings of old. Very few who employ the word 
“Semitic” in this sense are aware that it is a recent learned de- 
signation of the languages and the peoples of Arabia, Palestine, 
Pheenicia, Syria, and Assyria, bestowed upon them by a German 
scholar, Eichhorn, within this century. 

Will the day ever come when national and racial prejudices 
shall vanish from the earth? Deeply rooted as these are in hu- 
man nature, they lack support from any ethical system which 
does not preach what, in the last resort, is an ethics of selfishness. 
The domain which has been gradually conquered by civilization 
is vast ; that which may be conquered in future is certainly elastic 
and indefinite. We must hope for the day when the instincts and 
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traditions of race-prejudice will be so completely surrounded, so 
strongly pressed upon, by growing culture that they will be forced 
to join the numberless shades of defunct atrocities of the past. 


Maurice BLooMFiE.p. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Wuen Frederick Denison Maurice died, Mr. Hutton, the edi- 
tor of “ The Spectator,” said that to many persons the event was 
the removal of the greater part of the field of their life, — so 
wholly did they live in him. 

This remark cannot be applied to Dr. Holmes —he was not 
great enough to induce the feeling — but it can be applied to the 
group of poets who have passed away in rapid succession during 
the last few years. While the personality of Dr. Holmes is full 
of interest, and while he is an author worthy of high commemora- 
tion, we cannot separate him from the group whose writings 
almost constituted the literature of America. Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, — these men for eighty 
years have sung the songs of the nation, put their thought and 
feeling into it, redeemed it from its most serious faults, taught it, 
cheered it, refined it and vindicated it against the sneers of the 
world. In scripture phrase, they have been “ nursing fathers” 
to the nation. When we realize what these poets were to it, what 
a part they played in its life, we have more than a feeling of be- 
reavement, we have a feeling of apprehension and fear, a sense 
of orphanage in a world that requires such guardianship and min- 
istration to make it safe and tolerable. 

That such a group of men should have appeared in this nation 
is one of the mysteries that wait on the course of humanity. I 
suppose that, if we could go deep enough into producing causes, 
we should find an explanation, but they are not easily detected in 
these men. Bryant starts out from the rude and simple life of 
the Berkshire Hills, and is hardly of age before he has written 
a poem that will be forever repeated for its majesty, —the Nine- 
tieth Psalm in English,— soon followed by “ Lines to a Water 
Fowl,” which has been pronounced the best short poem in the 
language. Then came Emerson, who bade good-by to the proud 


world of petty criticism and went home to himself, and began 
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to teach his countrymen to think in high and beautiful ways, 
to find the divinest truths in nature and to mark the unity of 
creation and its moral purpose, singing it all out in poems and 
essays that are read along with Plato. By his side was Long- 
fellow, — as unlike as a Gothic cathedral is to a Grecian temple, 
but as fully endowed to breathe purity of sentiment and human 
tenderness into his age, a poet whose songs will go on singing 
of themselves by virtue of their sweetness and cheer. Near 
by is Whittier, called like a prophet of old to sing out slavery 
and to sing in freedom, the interpreter to the people of their 
own lives and of the world around them, a poet who showed his 
generation that the common is the fine, that the simplest life is 
the truest, that duty and trust and hope are solid realities. A 
close neighbor to the three is Lowell,— more robust than any 
other of the group in his intellectual make-up, with a fibre strong 
enough for statesmanship, with a broad and accurate culture, an 
American to his finger-tips, a poet of a high order, but chiefly 
remarkable as a man of supreme wit, which he never used for 
wit’s sake, but employed mostly in puncturing the shams of pro- 
slavery politics in the free States. 

The last of the group is Holmes, not so great as those named, 
but worthy to be classed with them. The passing away of this 
group not only leaves the nation ‘without a great poet, but the 
world also. It is safe to say that there is not now living a great 
poet, known to be such. Certainly we hear of none in Europe, 
though doubtless there are many there who produce excellent 
poetry; nor are there any in England since Tennyson passed away 
with his hand on an open page of Shakespeare. There is a large 
group of English poets, but evidently they are fledgelings with not 
much sign of eagle’s wings amongst them. It is so here; poets 
without number sing with great correctness and in perfect taste ; 
over-original, so refined and abstruse in their fancies that it is dif- 
ficult to follow them, strong often in short flights but without 
courage or strength or matter for long ones, often religious but 
seldom ethical, pessimistic when at their best, and always hover- 
ing on the verge of sentimentalism, they are read once with 
pleasure but are never recurred to. But who ever forgets a poem 
of Longfellow’s or Tennyson’s, though read but once? “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith” is simplicity itself, but we say it over and over 
with unfailing delight, as we do the Twenty-third Psalm. Ten- 
nyson’s “ Vision of Sin” is almost an inexplicable poem, but no 
one who has read it can ever efface its impression. All these 
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great singers whose works stand out clear and distinct, familiar 
as_household friends, have passed away, and there are none who 
as yet give signs of taking their robes. 

It was always regarded as an evil time in the Hebrew nation 
when there was no living prophet of the Lord, no open vision. 
These were not its days of calamity; such days produced prophets ; 
they were rather days of dull and sordid prosperity, and of wick- 
edness not yet come to its harvest. Whether we are passing into 
such a period, and whether this is the reason that the race of 
poets seems to have ended, are serious questions. I suppose there 
is no doubt that any given order of mind is both the cause and 
the product of the age. There is never an outburst of the human 
mind, but it has a cause. There is never a flowering of genius 
in its higher forms except as the climate of the age favors it. It 
would seem that these last years of the century are not favora- 
ble to poetry. By poetry I do not mean skillful verse-making, 
but imaginative metrical compositions that interpret human life 
in the light of its highest and most permanent principles. The 
world is not thinking in this way at present; life is not treated 
in the light of its highest and most permanent principles. It is, 
instead, an age in which a close, hard analytic habit of thought 
depresses other ways of thinking. It is often called the scientific 
habit of thought, but it is as yet an immature form of it. Think 
scientifically we all must and shall in time, but we have not yet 
learned how; we are in the analytic stage and have not come 
to the synthetic, — taking things apart and not putting them to- 
gether. It may be necessary to think in this way for a while; 
to shut out sentiment and imagination and feeling lest they divert 
us from our close search into the nature of things; but, like most 
half-grown things, it is disagreeable while it lasts. Hard, con- 
ceited, dogmatic, narrow, — so the prevailing habit of thought must 
be characterized. It has quenched eloquence ; it will not tolerate 
sentiment ; it represses reverence ; it is vague in ethics; it ignores 
the eternal. These are unconscious phases that belong to the age 
rather than to individuals, that cannot be helped, and perhaps 
may be temporarily necessary. When a naturalist is measuring 
the angles of a crystal, he does not like to hear a poet discoursing 
over his shoulder on its analogies; and yet the poet knows more 
about the crystal than does the naturalist, for he knows it in its 
relations and as a part of the whole, instead of knowing it only in 
itself. The scientific habit of thought is still in its early stages ; 
it is getting its education and will not be diverted from its text- 
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books. If there is anything that puzzles a looker-on at present, 
it is that the earnest, thoughtful men of the day come so near to 
great truths without seeing them, and if suggested they suspect 
them. One gets almost no hearing if one uses the word religion ; 
spirit is ruled out; and if one finds morality in nature, one is 
called a dreamer. Now the birds of poetry will not sing in such 
a winter of thought as this. They may chirp a little from the 
hedges, and pipe a few notes now and then to see if there is 
audience, but they soon retire for lack of it. A poet sings because 
there is about him a vast feeling or sentiment for which expres- 
sion is needed; he becomes its mouthpiece, not by any willing of 
his own but because God has put him into such relations to his 
fellow-men that he must speak for them. If one will take the 
five poets I have named, and with them Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Browning and Matthew Arnold, one will find 
that each of them had a large constituency; they did not make 
their constituency, but it made them; that is, they responded to 
the tides of thought that were moving amongst men. Longfel- 
low sang what everybody felt, Whittier and Lowell spoke for the 
conscience and common sense of the nation, and Emerson was 
the response to the idealism that was really at the root of the re- 
ligious thought of New England. . Prof. A. V.G. Allen says that 
Jonathan Edwards was the forerunner of the later New England 
transcendentalism ; for what Edwards taught as the positive and 
fundamental feature of his philosophy was that “divine things 
are known to be divine, because humanity is endowed with the 
gift of direct vision into divinity.” But this is transcendentalism, 
and Jonathan Edwards had imbedded it in the New England 
mind ; Emerson was born into it, and finding it congenial to his 
nature, he gave voice to it. There is to-day more of Jonathan 
Edwards in Eastern Massachusetts than there is in Connecticut ; 
it denies him, but he is its intellectual father; both have rejected 
his technical theology, but his philosophy abides. 

Holmes has the least claim to this high function of the poets, 
but there is enough to justify his classification with them. It is 
not simply as a writer of verse that he is to be considered, but 
also as a novelist, an essayist, a biographer, a lecturer and a man 
of science. I shall not attempt any analysis of his works or of 
his genius. There is nothing hidden about him to be brought 
out; there is no subtlety that requires explication; there are 
scarcely two opinions as ‘to the place to be assigned him as a 
writer or as a man. He was the most open and undisguised of 
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men. Every sentence is full of self-revelation. He prattles on. 
in his pages like a child, taking for granted that what the reader 
wants is to hear him talk; and in fact the reader wants nothing 
else, for it is as delightful talk as was ever put on paper. He 
wrote for more than sixty years, but at eighty he was as young as 
at twenty. Schleiermacher in his youth made a resolution never 


to grow old, but to Holmes age was unnatural. He justifies his 
own lines : — 

Call him not old, whose visionary brain 

Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll, 

Who bears Eternal summer in his soul. 


It is this immeasurable freshness, this unfailing bubble of youth- 
ful feeling that constitutes the special charm and power of his 
writings. There was, of course, the wit, the wisdom, the skill, 
the learning and culture, but the quality that glorified them all 
and gave them their peculiar power was this spirit of irrepressible 
youthfulness in which they were bathed. Senator Hoar was right 
when he said: “ I am confident no writer since Walter Scott has 
given so much pleasure to so many English-speaking people as 
he.” Of course there are many writers who have more deeply 
impressed the people, for Holmes can hardly be said to have 
made a profound impression, but none have given more pleasure, 
or rather amusement. 

Here is the main thing to be commemorated, and to be thank- 
ful for in the man. There is scarcely anything that the mass 
of English-speaking people need so much as the proper kind of 
amusement. We are a sad race, thoughtful, brooding, severe ; 
our ancestors were bred under cloudy skies and on the shores of 
rainy seas, and the clouds and mists infold us still. If we break 
away from this inwrought sadness and go after pleasure, which 
is the natural food of human nature, we are apt to run to extremes 
and to bring up in drink and sensuous excess. Natural, rational 
pleasure is a great necessity, but hard to get. Dr. Holmes has 
done more to supply it than any writer of the century. It is not 
only pure and within proper limits in all ways, but it is so asso- 
ciated with other things that it has permanent power. An edu- 
cated person does not care for pleasure by itself; it must have 
wisdom and purpose and truth along with it. 

The charm and power of Holmes’ wit are that while it gives 
us present pleasure — often to the point of irrepressible laughter 
— it carries with it something for thought, something for feeling, 
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something for conduct; thus we are pleased all the way through, 


‘and the pleasure never dies out. The jests of the daily papers 


fade away with the moment, but a humorous page of Holmes is 
never forgotten. I would not say that the “ Autocrat” is as well 
worth re-reading as the “ Essays” of Emerson; but I do not hesi- 
tate to say to the hard-working average American, whether a 
toiler with hands or brain, that for healthful relaxation of spirit, 
for getting the kinks and stiffness out of the brain, there is no- 
thing better than the pages of Holmes. While one is amused, one 
is also all the while coming across passages full of food for reflec- 
tion worthy of Bacon, advice that would be the making of a man 
if followed, tender lessons in charity, deep openings into human 
nature and everywhere a profound sense of law and its operation. 

It is not probable that Holmes will ever be ranked among the 
great men of the world, but he has this rare distinction: he was 
a man of science and also a man of sentiment; the law of science 
and the law of poetry were both imprinted on him, and he wrote 
under their combined influence. Hence, there is a certain author- 
itative character in whatever he says; his sentiment is backed up 
by science, and his wisdom rests on facts. It is this that makes 
his opinions so valuable. As a poet simply, a long immortality 
cannot be expected for him — except for the fact that the writer 
of a good hymn stands the best chance for remembrance of all 
who ever speak in this world ; — but it is probable that he will 
grow in critical estimate as a thoughtful observer of men and 
things, his genius embalming his wisdom. Take a specimen or 
two: — 

*“ Liberty is often a heavy burden on a man. It involves that 
necessity for perpetual choice which is a kind of labor men have 
always dreaded ” (“ Elsie Venner,” p. 252). 

“ Remember, that a young man, using large endowments wisely 
and fortunately, may put himself on a level with the highest in 
the land in ten brilliant years of spirited, unflagging labor” 
(“ Elsie Venner,” p. 20). This is an autobiographic remark, 
well guarded by careful qualification and chiefly valuable in di- 
recting attention to what may be done in the first ten years of life. 
The great successes come after, but they are potentially won in 
these ten years. The way they are spent, the habits formed, 
especially habits of work, determine all that follows. 

Here is another utterance well worth keeping in mind by the 
great crowd now rushing into social ethics, many of whom are 
already neck-deep in statistics and established principles so- 
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called: “There are plenty of dealers in morals, as in ordinary 
traffic, who confine themselves to wholesale business. They leave 
the small necessities of their next-door neighbor to the retailers, 
who are poorer in stytistics and general facts, but richer in the 
every-day charities” (“ Elsie Venner,” p. 168). 

Franklin said nothing better than this: “Sin has many tools, 
but a lie is the handle which fits them all” (“The Autocrat,” 
p- 124). And this goes well with it: “You never need think 
you can turn over any old falsehood without a terrible squirming 
and scattering of the horrid little population that dwells under 
it;’?—a rather drastic remark but as true as the natural fact 
that suggests it. 

Here is another fine bit of common sense : — 

“T never saw a garment too fine for aman or maid; there 
never was a chair too good for a cobbler or cooper or king to sit 
in; never a house too fine to shelter the human head. These 
elements about us—the glorious sun, the imperial moon — are 
not too good for the human race. Elegance fits man; but do we 
not value these tools a little more than they are worth, and some- 
times mortgage a house for the mahogany we bring into it? I 
would rather eat my dinner off the head of a barrel, or dress 
after the fashion of John the Baptist in the wilderness, or sit on 
a block all my life, than consume all on myself before I got home, 
and take so much pains with the outside when the inside was as 
hollow as an empty hut. Beauty is a great thing, but beauty of 
garment, house and furniture are tawdry ornaments compared with 
domestic love. All the elegance in the world will not make a 
home, and I would give more for a spoonful of real heart-love 
than for whole ship-loads of furniture and all the gorgeousness all 
the upholsterers in the world can gather.” 

Holmes is always at his wisest and keenest whenever he touches 
on marriage, as when he refers to “ poor young fellows who could 
just keep themselves afloat, but have hung a matrimonial mill- 
stone round their necks, taking it for a life-preserver” (“ Elsie 
Venner,” p. 21). 

It would be worth the while of every young man, whether he 
conceives himself to have been well or ill bred, to read Holmes 
for the sake of having his attention directed to manners, and to 
their importance as related to success, — especially in speech 
and bearing. Seldom is this subject touched so keenly and help- 
fully. It is not so much the pointing out of specific faults as 
putting one in the way of looking for them where they are least 
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suspected, as in respect to command of the countenance, the 
laugh and the use of certain words and phrases. These are 
trifles, you say, but they keep you out of pulpits and drawing- 
rooms and clubs; they bar your way matrimonially, professionally, 
socially ; they trip you up and you never know what it is that has 
brought you to the ground. You say it is malice or pride, or that 
it is because you are poor or plainly dressed. Commonly it is 
nothing of the sort. For the most part a young man can find 
access to any society that is worth mingling in, if he has the pass- 
word, which is manners. The difficulty is that while manners 
are one half character, a good part of which comes from heredity 
and training, the other half are matters of detail, readily learned 
but apt to escape attention unless they are pointed out. It is in 
this respect that Holmes is valuable beyond any author I know, 
Emerson perhaps excepted. Where in the same space will you 
find so much good sense on the subject as in these words? 
** Good dressing, quiet ways, low tones of voice, lips that can wait, 
and eyes that do not wander, shyness of personalities except in 
certain intimate communions, to be light in hand in conversation, 
to have ideas, but to be able to make talk, if necessary, without 
them, to belong to the company you are in, and not to yourself ; 
I should say that this was a fair capital of manners to begin 
with” (“ The Professor,” p. 175). 

It is a fine feature of Holmes’ writings that he keeps one in 
this atmosphere of good-breeding and careful manners. It must 
be said, however, that one finds as one does not in Lamb and 
Thackeray, a slight consciousness of the possession of them, a 
trace of contempt for those who are without them, and a geo- 
graphic distribution of them not quite fair; but all this may be 
set down to the childlike nature of the man; he writes like the 
child who visits the neighbors and tells of all that is done and 
said at home, with a proper sense of its superiority, but the infor- 
mation conveyed is so valuable and accurate that one does not 
mind the innocent vanity in which it is wrapped up. 

Upon the whole, the most interesting phase of our author is 
that in which he is seen as a physician who is also a man of let- 
ters. Physicians do not often appear in the ranks of literature ; 
but when they do, they are marked men, — Smollett, not nice but 
great ; Sir Thomas Browne, who shares the field with Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor as the first masters in English prose; John Brown, 
lover of dogs and men and books ; Weir Mitchell, who finds time 
to cure other people’s minds and to make books with his own. 
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The list cannot be much enlarged unless we take in Keats, who 
made a beginning as a physician, and Goldsmith, whom Johnson 
was careful to address as “ Doctor,” though I doubt if he would 
have taken medical advice from him. Holmes must be added to 
this brief but great list. In one respect he surpasses them all: 
no one of them so carries the habit of thought and spirit of his 
profession into his literary work. He gave the first years of his 
mature life to a thorough study and practice of medicine; litera- 
ture was his pastime. During these years, his mind formed the 
channels through which it continued to run when he turned to 
serious compositions. In some of them he writes avowedly as a 
student of medical science in the larger sense ; but in all we can 
see not only the close observer but the pathologist ; his characters 
are so many cases of diagnosis. There is no one who looks so 
through and through a man as the physician. We can hide our- 
selves from the lawyer and the minister, drawing down the cur- 
tains and closing the shutters of our personality with the strong 
hands of health, but the physician knows us sick or wells He 
lays his fingers on our pulse, looks into our eye and measures our 
proportions and fibre and general make-up, and shortly knows all 
about us. We might as well tell him everything, for he knows all 
— our weaknesses, cowardice, indolence, irresolution, sins great 
and small. Talk about the confessional! The physician is the 
confessor who knows not only our physical sins but the sins of our 
hearts and minds without any words on our part. 

This close, interior knowledge of human nature, of its action 
under given conditions, and of the sources of conduct, is one of the 
most marked features of Dr. Holmes’ writings. ‘The Autocrat,” 
“The Professor” and “ Elsie Venner” are a series of clinics. 
The patient is not often in bed, but he is undergoing pathologi- 
cal examination ; and a good part of the interest in these books lies 
in the fact that whatever is seen and said comes from a keen-eyed 
physician. There also runs through all Holmes’ writings a vein 
of charity that springs from the same source. It is well brought 
out in that chapter of “ Elsie Venner” (p. 406) in which Dr. 
Kittredge the physician does his whole duty towards Dr. Fair- 
weather the minister, whom he not only saw into but through : — 

“Men who see into their neighbors are very apt to be con- 
temptuous ; but men who see through them find something lying 
behind every human soul which it is not fit for them to sit in 
judgment on, or to attempt to sneer out of the order of God’s 
manifold universe.” 
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This is one of those short sermons which Dr. Holmes was fond 
of preaching and in which he was at his best. Never mind if the 
preacher himself occasionally forgot it; he knew the truth of it 
and kept his eye on it better, perhaps, than most of us. Itisa 
good thing to learn the supreme lesson of life in this way as well 
as through the teacher of religion who sees it as duty, or through 
the jurist who regards it as a noble expediency, or through the 
humanitarian who simply interprets the human heart. No one of 
them can give so clear, definite and pointed reasons for charity as 
the trained physician, because he knows men on that side which 
presents the strongest appeal for it. He will commonly lean to 
the side of his virtue and lack in judicial firmness and discrimina- 
tion — a fault from which Dr. Holmes is not exempt; but such is 
the need of charity that it is something to be thankful for that its 
great lessons are enforced by one who speaks from the physical 
standpoint. 

The problems pertaining to heredity, and transmitted evil, and 
sex, and abnormality of various sorts, form the subject of a vast 
amount of literature, some of it true and fine, as in Hawthorne, 
but most of it untrue, morbid, worthless and often vile. Dr. 
Holmes is the contrast, speaking always with the full knowledge 
of a trained man, with uncommon powers of observation, always 
with a spirit of cheer and hope as befits a physician, always on 
the side of health, and with never a morbid line or evil thought in 
all his pages. _ 

One must speak with somewhat more of qualification in respect 
to Dr. Holmes’ treatment of theological subjects. He was reared 
in the midst of a bitter theological conflict, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that a sensitive and responsive mind like his should have 
held itself aloof or kept itself free from prejudice. The contro- 
versy reflected little credit on either side; the Orthodox were 
petty and the Unitarians were contemptuous ; with noble excep- 
tions, neither would endure anything from the other in the way 
of criticism. , The Orthodox dwelt in constant horror of heresy, 
and filled the air with appeals to the past that were without 
argument. The Unitarians hurled back doctrines which had not 


been held for a century, — such as infant damnation and reproba- 
tion. It is not to be denied that nearly all the culture, though 
by no means a like proportion of learning, was on one side; but 
it did not justify itself and never has done so in the field of 
religion. It was a criticism, a negative movement and a very 
necessary one ; but it should have been kept within the unbroken 
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body and not suffered to result in schism. Each side was neces- 
sary to the other, and the divorce made two bodies that have 
since lived on at a waning rate, chiefly engaged in furnishing 
materials for prelatical churches and for agnosticism. The sepa- 
ration was the tragedy of New England church history; and it 
was as needless as it was wrong. Less bigotry and intolerance 
on one side and more patience on the other would have pre- 
vented it. Neither side seemed to know that both were alike 
moving away from the past. The Unitarians of 1860 were as far 
from Channing as the Orthodox were from Edwards. Both were 
floating down stream,— let us hope not toward the rapids but 
to the broad sea. The Unitarians railed at the Orthodox for not 
keeping abreast, and the Orthodox responded by insisting that 
there should be no motion at all. The whole business was sad 
enough. There was, of course, sound criticism on either side, for 
on each there were good and able men; but in heaven’s name, 
what place in religious debate have spite and contempt, sneers 
and flings! There was enough of them on either side to -have 
justified a general excommunication. 

It is pleasant to know that a great change has come over both 
parties ; it is the change of enlarged views and increased charity. 
Few take pains to announce themselves either as Orthodox or 
Unitarian. Senator Hoar said at the Unitarian Convention in 
Saratoga last September: “We believe what most Christians 
believe.” The thinkers on both sides are concerned with greater 
questions than their differences. We venture to say that if 
twenty leading Orthodox and twenty leading Unitarian ministers 
were to spend a month together, it would not occur to them to 
discuss the questions that originally separated them. The denom- 
inational organs keep up a feeble fusillade, but bitterness and 
contempt have mostly died out. The fact is that during the last 
half of the century the revolving skies have brought into view 
great new luminaries of which neither side dreamed. Emerson 
caught sight of them, left his pulpit and went to Concord to 
watch and interpret their coming. Both sides are now engaged 
in studying these new revelations and are disposed to let the dead 
past bury its dead questions. Neither the old Orthodoxy nor the 
old Unitarianism can stand before Evolution and the Higher 
Criticism. The past is to be relegated to those of a prelatical 
turn of mind. The rest of us face a future unknown, but into 
which we can go with confidence, relying on the few eternal 
principles and facts which have never been denied, and on that 
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growing light which makes it more and more clear that God is 
revealed in humanity. 

Dr. Holmes was reared in the midst of that controversy. He 
tried to be fair, but he did not always succeed. He strove to rise 
into the broad world of charity, but he often sadly fell away from 
it. He did not mean to be disdainful, but he was so at times, and 
perhaps he had good excuses for it. The part taken by him was, 
at the time, regarded too seriously; the personal equation was 
overlooked. The raillery in the “ Autocrat” and the “ Professor” 
is to be regarded as the irrepressible mirth of a born humorist. 
It brought no conviction, and it should have yielded nothing but 
laughter. The main trouble was that the jesting was too much 
on one side ; one does not enjoy hearing one’s self ridiculed for 
“squinting by those who are cross-eyed. With all his broad cul- 
ture, Holmes never attained to real breadth. His mind was ana- 
lytic ; not synthetic. His world was a fine one and well lighted, 
but it was not large. Go into the dome of the State House and 
trace the horizon line, beginning at Quincy and running up 
through Milton, Dorchester, Roxbury, Brookline and around to 
Cambridge and the sea by way of Charles River, and you have 
the world of Holmes, — the world in which he believed and which 
he loved and lauded. If there happened to be within this circle 
more steeples of his own denomination than of any other, it is not 
strange that he leaned to the fact with true Bostonian prejudice. 
He endorsed his own wittiest remark that “ Boston State House 
is the hub of the solar system.” 

The service that Holmes rendered to theology is not great, 
though it is not to be wholly set aside. He blew away a great 
deal of nonsense, and punctured some follies that hung round the 
church ; but the real questions under debate lay outside of his 
realm of thought. I come near to making an exception of the 
seventh chapter of “ Elsie Venner,” in which the Rev. Dr. Hon- 
eywood is constrained by circumstances and events, aided by con- 
siderable reflection and natural disposition, to lay aside an old 
sermon on “ Human Nature” and to write one “On the Obliga- 
tions of an Infinite Creator to a Finite Creature.” The wit and 
fun and pathos of this chapter do not conceal the solidity of the 
thought that led to the choice of such a title for a sermon. It 
shocked people in 1860 to hear it ; to-day, we say, “ Of course.” 

I should say that Dr. Holmes’ service was to religion rather 
than to theology. He was reverent, and full of faith in God. He 
was charitable and honest and true and sympathetic; but when 
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he touched theology, it was not even as an amateur claiming some 
knowledge of it, but always as a physician; he turned theology 
into clinics. Yet it will not do to mix up theology and pathology 
in this way. They touch and often mingle, but moral evil is some- 
thing more than disease, and virtue is more than good health. Dr. 
Holmes not only looks at theology in a pathological light, but he 
commonly puts the orthodox into hospital and clothes the heretical 
with bounding vigor. He reverses this in “ Elsie Venner,” where 
he starts the full-blooded, genial Dr. Honeywood of Calvinistic 
antecedents and surroundings on the highway to Arminianism, 
and the thin-blooded, weak-kneed Dr. Fairweather of the Unita- 
rian faith on the opposite road to Romanism. I have no fault to 
find with this, or with the entire book — it will be read for many 
a year, despite its obvious artistic faults, — but I do object to 
putting a physical basis under theological differences. The tough- 
est, healthiest men to be found are Calvinistic doctors of divinity. 
Why should not one who believes in “ decrees” be in good health ? 
He certainly has no occasion to worry. We are not told that 
Cromwell and the Ironsides lacked physical vigor; nor do we ob- 
serve that Socinians are always athletes. There are many true 
things to be said about the relation of health to the religious faith, 
and no one has said more or better than Dr. Holmes, but the 
controversies of the ages are not primarily matters of digestion 
and circulation. 

But if Holmes laid the emphasis of a physician where that of 
the philosopher would have been more appropriate, he rendered a 
true service to theology by making constant appeals to nature and 
to life, even if they were sometimes one-sided and partial. It was 
where the whole world of thought had begun to look when he 
entered on his main literary work, and he helped to concentrate 
its gaze. Life and law are the chief helpers in interpreting the 
revelation of God. 

It is not probable that we have, or are likely to get, the last 
word from Dr. Holmes in respect to theological matters, unless 
the private letters and the conversations of late years are brought 
to light. There is much reason to believe that what he said in 
the fifties and sixties was quite unlike what he thought and felt 
in the eighties and nineties. We do not mean to intimate that 
he went over to orthodoxy or took a single step in that direction, 
but rather that he came to entertain a respect for a world of 
thought and people which he had once not felt, and was gener- 
ous enough to indicate it. In conversation he once said to the 
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writer that he rejected all theology that sprang out of the fall of 
Adam,— a position which the Higher Criticism is forcing upon 
all. It is not improbable that in the last years of his long life, 
which were largely given to meditation, he came to see all those 
questions that divide and disturb men in that larger way which 
belongs to age. Give a fine nature time to ripen, and the fruit 
will generally do credit to human nature; it will not testify toa 
school or to a party but to humanity and to truth in its universal 
form. 

It is generally believed that whatever of immortality may await 
our author will come from the two hymns which have become the 
common possession of the Christian Church. They are not the 
greatest of hymns, but are well up in the second rank. As com- 
positions they are wrought to the highest pitch of perfection ; and 
that is their defect—they are wrought out; they do not flow 
from the depths of a soul burning with passionate belief, or labor- 
ing under the stress of spiritual need. Still, they serve our need, 
and will for years and years to come. 

As a poet, Holmes will adorn a page of the anthologies of the 
future; but only thus will he be long remembered. The poem 
selected will undoubtedly be that placed first by himself, — “ The 
Chambered Nautilus.”” There are-many such poems, but there 
are-none better of the class, poems drawn from suggestive analo- 
gies in nature rather than from nature itself —the chance forms 
of nature rather than the heart of nature. It is a beautiful and 
perfect composition, noble in its tone, and wise in its teaching. 
As we take leave, tenderly and gratefully, at the close of this 
paper, which is meant as a tribute and not as a criticism, the 
poet’s admonition sounds in our ears : — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 


T. T. Muncer. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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THE GOD OF ZOROASTER. 


On the old Median boundary not far from the modern city of 
Kermanshah, a mountain called Behistun or Behistin rises steep 
and abrupt from the surrounding plain to the height of some 
seventeen hundred feet. On the face of it and some three hundred 
feet from its base stand perhaps the most impressive inscriptions 
which have survived the ravages of time. The surface of the rock 
was polished for their reception, and where irregularities occur 
the defect has been replaced by slabs, so deftly joined that the 
edges are scarcely visible. On this wide surface and in the ancient 
cuneiform character are described the splendid victories of Darius 
the Great. 

Similar inscriptions of Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes the third 
are to be found on the ruins of Persepolis, Murghab, Khorkor and 
Susa, as also on Mt. Alvand near Hamadan. They are in a later 
dialect of the so-called: Zend-Avesta language, and, aside from a 
few difficulties here and there, they are very clear and yield at once 
to study. In them we find expressions of religious fervor quite as 
marked as in the religious writings of any other nation. Every 
advantage is traced to the “grace” or “will” of Auramazda. 
Certain clan-gods are however mentioned, and accustomed as-we 
are to the worship of a God with no others called gods beside him, 
this distracts somewhat from the effect produced upon us. Never- 
theless these lesser divinities of the various nations and tribes in- 
cluded within the extended empire are mentioned, there is little 
doubt, chiefly out of respect to religious susceptibilities. It is not 
probable but it is possible that they are the Amshaspends of which 
I shall speak presently ; at all events they are not more sovereign 
as divinities than the Virgin Mother and the Archangels of the 
Christian Church. 

Xerxes commanded columns to be chiselled out as follows : ! 
“A great God is Auramazda who made this earth and yon 
heaven, who made man, and provided amenity [or the happiness 
of home] for him, who made Xerxes King—I am Xerxes the 
great King, the King of Kings, the King of nations of many 
tribes. Thus saith Xerxes, the great King. What I have done 
here, and what I have done beside this, I have done all through 
the grace of Auramazda. May Auramazda shelter me with 


1 I begin with a later inscription as its statements are more in Jogical order 
at the beginning. 
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the other Gods.” Darius wrote, or commanded to be writ- 
ten, thus: “The great Auramazda, who is the greatest of the 
Gods, has made Darius King. He has delivered the kingdom to 
him. Through the grace of Auramazda is Darius King. Thus 
saith Darius the King. This land of Persia which Auramazda 
gave me, and which is beautiful, rich in herds, rich in men popu- 
lation,! through the grace of Auramazda fears no foe. May 
Auramazda grant me aid together with the clan Gods: and may 
Auramazda protect this country from hostile hosts, from evil 
developments and from the plotting-lie,? and this favor I beseech 
of Auramazda with the clan-gods. Thus saith Darius the King: 
Thou who hereafter wilt be King here, guard thyself against in- 
triguing-deceit (the lie) ; the man who will be a plotting-liar do 
thou punish well, if thou hopest thus: my country shall be pre- 
served.” 

From Nakhs-i-Rustem we have: “ A great god is Auramazda, 
who made this earth and yon heaven, who made man and pro- 
vided the happiness of home for him, who made Darius King, the 
alone ruler of many. I am Darius the great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of the lands of all tribes, the King of this great 
earth. Thus saith Darius the King; Auramazda, as he saw the 
earth, delivered it over to me; He hath made me King: Iam 
King through the gracious will of Auramazda. O man! think 
no evil. The command of Auramazda is this; think nothing 
evil; leave not the right way: sin not.” Other inscriptions are 
similar in tone. 

Here, then, we have the religious devotion of those monarchs 
who did so much for Israel, presented in the letters of stone which 
they ordered to be cut. It would repay one who has a feeling for 
history to travel there and view them. Not to speak of their re- 
ligious tone they show a record of political predominance which 
was at the time unparalleled in its extent ; all things considered, 
we have a right to think it as beneficent as it was powerful. 
Besides the stones, we have the book preserved in its mysterious 
book-life from manuscript to manuscript and from oral recital to 
recital. Generations of the priests who were its guardians fol- 
lowed one another and so closely that there was no break. There 
was no need for dying men to recite these compositions to listen- 
ing novices; the venerated words, for the most part fixed in 

1 Very Vedic and Avestice expressions. 


2 Lying in the abstract was hardly intended although hinted at ; seditious 
falsehood directed against the Throne was probably intended. 
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metre, were imbedded in the race-life of the tribes. Long before 
the old could die, and while the young matured, the middle-aged 
were there: the race-life of the priests was one abiding genera- 
tion, and in it the Avesta lived, lasting as the rock which itself 
yields slowly to the weather, immovable as the glaciers which 
stand while they advance. 

As time has worn the race, as the mountain streamlet has eaten 
off the letters, and as the hammer of the Vandal has added to the 
injury, so time has worn the book, but it lives on in noble frag- 
ments as the Bible of a remnant, — small indeed in numbers but 
in character perhaps the first of Asia. These are its contents, 
and the inscriptions seem to cite them: “A great God is Aura- 
mazda who made this earth and yon heaven, who provided ameni- 
ties for man.” So reads the granite, and in Yasna I. we have: 
“TI announce and I will complete my Yasna to Ahura Mazda the 
radiant and the glorious, the greatest and the best, who sends His 
joy-creating grace afar, who has made us and fashioned us, who 
has nourished and protected us, who is the most bounteous spirit.” 
The inscriptions have the words vasna Auramazdaha cut again 
and again upon their surface ; they mean “by the gracious will 
of Auramazda;” and in Yasna xxxiv. 15 we read of victories 
perhaps even more momentous than those of the great organizer : 
“ By Thy sovereign power and grace mayst Thou make life really 
progressive, till perfection shall have been gained,” and again, 
“ Make every deed through grace progressive still.” Notwithstand- 
ing a difference in tone between the hewn-out sentences and the 
paper codex, we have in both the same gracious God and the same 
fervent faith in Him; and this was substantially the religion of 
those Persian monarchs whose names are so familiar in our Biblé. 

What, then, was the response of Israel? The name of Cyrus 
occurs in the Holy Scriptures of the Jews in memorable terms. 
In 1 Chronicles xxxvi. 22, 23, we read: ‘“‘In the first year of 
Cyrus King of Persia, in order that the word of the Lord by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia [note that inspiration by Yahweh 
is attributed to Cyrus], so that he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in writing saying, ‘Thus saith 
Cyrus king of Persia. All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord God of heaven given me.’” These words seem to be an 
actual citation from lost documents, as they are a recurring for- 
mula; compare the same ideas and almost the very words used 


by Xerxes and Darius in the inscriptions cited above; notice also 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 13. 4 
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that the Lord of Heaven, Yahweh, is identified with his own God 
by Cyrus. “And He hath charged me to build Him an house in 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever there is among you 
of all his people, the Lord his God be with him [note that this 
appeal to Yahweh is put into the mouth of Cyrus], and let him go 
up.” In the Deutero-Isaiah the expressions surpass all ordinary 
limits; we have (xliv. 28).: “Thus saith He [that is, Yahweh], 
of Cyrus; ‘He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleas- 
ure,’ even saying to Jerusalem, ‘Thou shalt be built,’ and to the 
temple, ‘ Thy foundation shall be laid.” In xlv. 1, we read: 
“Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus His anointed whose right hand I 
have upholden to subdue the nations before Him: I will loose the 
loins of kings and the gates shall not be shut. I will break in 
pieces the doors of brass [alluding to the gates of Babylon] and 
will cut in sunder the bars of iron; and I will give thee the treas- 
ures of darkness, the hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I am the Lord which call thee by thy name, 
even the God of Israel. For Jacob my servant’s sake and for 
Israel my chosen I have called thee by thy name; I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me; I am the Lord, and 
there is none else; I girded thee though thou hast not known me.” 
Then, as if the writer feared te have gone too far, he asserts 
the superiority of Yahweh, “That thou mayest know from the 
rising of the sun and from the West that there is none beside me ; 
I am the Lord and there is none else; 1 form the light and create 
darkness ; I make peace and create evil, [a distinct polemic against 
the Persian dualism which denied that God “ created evil”]; I 
am the Lord that doeth all things.” 

Other citations are superfluous. The return of the Jewish 
colonies, according to the Scriptures, was granted by Cyrus and 
was carried out later, in virtue of his decree, under the auspices of 
the Persian Government. What were the special considerations 
which induced this friendly attitude? We may understand that 
they were largely political. The mere fact that the Jews had 
been transplanted from their native soil by their conquered pre- 
decessors was of itself enough to enlist the interest of the Per- 
sians ; but it is difficult to believe that this fully accounts for the 
reciprocal favor shown to the Persians by such a fanatical people 
as the Jews of that period. We can well understand how the 
Babylonians might welcome Cyrus as a friendly monarch and cut 
his outline on their movements in the hope of future political ad- 
vantage, while he, in shrewd accommodation, might both permit 
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and encourage an adulation at once so spontaneous and so useful. 
But when we remember the unparalleled exclusiveness of Jewish 
religious feeling, it seems that, if some additional reason could be 
offered for the intimacy, we should be forced to give it weight. A 
reason exists which is so certain as to fact and of such convincing 
force as an argument that it will answer all our questions as to this 
unusual friendship, persistent as our doubts may be. Not only 
were the religious principles of the two creeds, the Persian and 
the Jewish, originally very similar when examined in the light of 
criticism, but the positive fact that there was also a large inter- 
change of customs and ideas stares us in the face. That there 
was a third partner in the coterie of mutual influence cannot de- 
stroy the undoubted fact that Israel accepted an entire tendency 
from those supreme defenders who reéstablished its nationality. 
Phariseeism in its very name has been identified with much pro- 
bability with Farseeism, which is but another sound for Parseeism. 
The entire mass of hagiology, demonology and perhaps of minute 
ceremonial distinction between clean and unclean came in upon 
the Jews from the Persian theology, and with them came a strong 
assertion of those doctrines of resurrection, immortality and Para- 
dise on the one side, and of Satan, judgment and Hell on the 
other, which slowly drove the old Sadducean simplicity to its ex- 
tinction. Here, then, in all human probability we have partly, hut 
in great part, the explanation of the kindly patronage on the one 
side and of the confidence on the other. So much for Zoroaster 
and the Jews. 

I have cited from the inscriptions and the late Avesta passages 
which express an undoubted fervor of faith in one Supreme Being. 
I desire now to fix attention upon the singular phenomenon which 
meets us in the Old Avesta, the Gathas, for here we have a kind 
of theology which was altogether unique in their age. Not, even in 
the Old Testament, and hardly in the New, have we such delinea- 
tions of a God; let us therefore look at them more closely. 

While the Indians, Greeks and Romans had their “ Sky-father ” 
(dyaus pitar, Zeus pater, Jupiter) and the Hebrews had their 
Elohim, — beings whose name at least sounds pagan, — the ancient 

1 For a somewhat detailed and popular account of the analogies between 
the theology of the Avesta and that of the post-exilic scriptures see my article 
in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1894. Parseeism offers the only rational 
explanation of the origin of the curious distinction which outlawed one animal 


and admitted another closely similar to it. Parseeism gives the reason; the 


one is unclean because the Devil made it ; the other is clean because Ahura 
was its creator. 
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Iranians called their God Ahura. The word is an extended a’hu 
meaning “the life-having one” or the “life-giving one.” The 
Indians also had their other form of the same title, Asura, as a 
name for God, but only in the earlier ages, and when they lived 
nearer their Zoroastrian kinsmen ; for when they migrated, later, 
into the Punjab (the “ five waters”) and became the “ river-men,” 
the “ Hindoos,” whether from feud growing out of separation, or 
from an immediate religious quarrel, the holy word lost its ancient 
meaning, because it was the name-of the chief God of their 
enemies, and it became the name they knew their demons by. 
But, however the Iranian Ahura may have remained a mere sound 
to the masses, to the refined Dasturs of the Iranians, who were 
‘the brain of the masses, it could never lose its meaning, and the 
“*life-one,” the “ life-giving-one,” closely allied as it may be to 
Yahweh! and Jehovah, of itself turns our thoughts inward. 
Their second name for the deity belongs exclusively to Iran. 
The “ Life-One” of the original Aryan tribes was also “ Mazda” 
(the Great Creator, or as some would render it, “The Wise- 
One”). Mazda, meaning the Great Creator, is a theology in it- 
self; especially was this the case at a period when “ Lords many 
and Gods many” shared the creative function. 

While the masses of India were occupied with conceptions 
wholly anthropomorphic, now approaching the drunken Indra, 
now the friendly Agni, and Babylon was the scene of gross idol- 
atries rich beyond measure to the student of that theology, the 
early inhabitants of the Medo-Persian territory called their one 
God thus, “ the Living One,” “the Great (or wise) Creator.” 

As we consider His further attributes we come upon a singu- 
larly interesting delineation ; we have a logical unfolding of char- 
acteristics the like of which, for depth of religious and indeed 
philosophical conception, no preéxilic Jews show us. The names 
under which these divine faculties were expressed were, as 
words, Indian as well as Iranian, for the languages are very 
similar. A shimmer of the same ideas also may have been pres- 
ent here and there in the middle and later Rik; but while the 
attention of the Indians was overloaded with the masses of early 
fable more akin to their southern climate because more full of 
imagery, the Zoroastrians of the North formulated the further 
attributes of God into six. First after His Being, Ahu, we have 
His Good Thought, which meant at once His wisdom (or sanity) 


1 Yabweh, though possibly or probably unconnected with the word which 
means, “I am,” could not fail of course to recall it. 
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but could not exclude His benevolence, we might even call it 
“love.” Then came His Law, the regulating faculty, His Order ; 
then His Sovereign Power, without which both His Benevolence 
and Plan would be in vain; then His Activity, the Ready Mind, 
(carrying each purpose into effect). Following this were the re- 
sults, His Wholeness or Weal (Haurvatat) and Deathlessness 
(Ameretatat). But, as can be readily imagined, the first result, 
His Weal, was not formulated in order that the God might con- 
tinually utter His mihi placet ; the idea was defined to show that 
He possesses Completeness for His obedient creatures. As re- 
gards the permanence of all, this did not need a statement for the 
God, but as the possession of Him who only hath Immortality for 
His people. Such are the attributes of Deity according to the 
Iranian creed as following upon His being, Ahu, and His crea- 
tive activity, Mazda. But we find these abstracts addressed as 
persons and besought to come at the call of the devout worshiper. 


Give Holiness, Thou ! this blessing, gains earned by a Good Mind to us. 
And grant Thou his prayer, O Devotion, to Vishtasp and me together. 
Give thou us, O Mazda ruler, Thy beneficent words to hear. 

Yasna xxviii. 7. 


Thou the most bounteous Mazda | Ahura, and with him Devotion. 
And Holiness furth’ring the settlements, Thou Good Mind and thou the 
Dominion, 
Hear Ye me all and have mercy for all deeds which I do whatsoever. 
Yasna xxxiii. 11. 


Here is evident personification. Was it literal, that is, were 
these several titles supposed in the Gathas to be the names of 
actual separate beings, the companions or servants of a supreme 
God? They became such subsequently, beyond a doubt, close 
upon the Gathie period, and first in their purer state as in Yasht 
xiii. 82: “ We sacrifice to the good redoubted spirits of the Boun- 
tiful Immortals who are glorious, whose look (itself) has power, 
who are lofty and coming on to help us, who are swiftly powerful 
and divine, everlasting and holy, who are seven and all of one 
thought, of one word, and of one deed, who have one father and 
commander, Ahura Mazda; each of whom sees the other’s soul re- 
volving! good thoughts, thinking! of good words, and ponder- 
ing! holy actions, whose abode is the home of sublimity (or 
song), and shining are their paths as they come down to us to 
offering.” Then later, and at the semi-traditional stage, we have 

1 These expressions are used for variety in translating one and the same 


word: 
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these names as guardians of the so-called elements. Asha guards 
the Fire and his name became closely connected with it ; Khsha- 
thra represented metals (probably from an accidental association 
of ideas in the Gathas); Aramaiti named the earth (also from 
accidental association) ; Haurvatit represented waters and Amere- 
tatat plants. 

Without losing the idea that they designated persons these names 
were borrowed by the several things which they protected, and so 
the name of Vohu Manah, the chief of all, designates the saint 
filled with the Good Mind. Yet, through all these changes, the 
concept of the Archangel maintained itself until it gave us the 
Amshaspends of our literature as six or seven (with Ahura). 
But what were they in the Gathas, persons or principles? Many 
might prefer to see them addressed as persons as in the later 
Avesta, and they might even speak of the hymns as pallid without 
more myth. In the interest of art such critics may be right; but 
here we are grappling with interests more serious than those of 
art, and we can well afford to cede the field of fable to the copi- 
ous Rik and that of color to incomparable Greece. 

Other readers, entirely aside from esthetic feeling, might like 
to see more messengers invoked from heaven, under the impres- 
sion that more persons might give more help. The presence of an 
Angel named the Good Thought might indeed be a solace to a 
soul lost in bewilderment, or broken in sorrow; but to the mind 
in its strength I think that the certainty of benevolence in the 
character of God is nobler and better without an intermediary ; 
this is what we have in Vohu Manah. So of justice as the point 
of Law, and the plan of the Benevolence. It might certainly 
offer a new lease of life to many an honest philanthropist if a 
spiritual person called God’s Holiness assured him that the forms 
of his faith and the direction of his effort were the true channels 
for his toil; but it is a still nobler and better thing to know, of 
ourselves and at once, that whatever may be the forms of our ac- 
tivity we cannot fail, if we are truthful and laborious, to be in har- 
mony with that Universal Order which pervades all normal life ; 
this, I think, lies deep in the Gathie Asha. 

So again of Khshathra; grand indeed was the later conception - 
of an Archangel named the Kingly Power, and impressive for art 
and for pietistic consolation was his sweep to earth at the call of 
the fainting disciple. But it is a still grander and higher thing 
for an honorable man to know that the. better forces in the Uni- 
verse have Almighty Power behind them, and that in the great 
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struggle Benevolence and Order will gain the day. Then of 
Aramaiti; it was a pleasing thought that she was embodied in the 
earth, our mother, who yields us bread ; but it was a still better 
thought to know that all our dreams of God’s Love and Law and 
Power help little without activity, Devotion. So with Weal and 
Immortality ; the thought that the saints should at last secure 
their goal and that their welfare should endure, was better than 
the fabled presence of angelic beings to help the few, and to fix 
in vain the hopes of many. Accordingly, when the sage ex- 
claimed, — 


“O Holiness ! when shall I see thee ; and thou Good Mind as I discover 
The throne of Mazda, the Lord beneficent to the obedient,” 
(Yasna xxviii. 5), 


he prayed to no mere angel; he thought, in very truth, of his 
people in their waywardness and need, and prayed that they 
might be pervaded by the Holy Order of their God, that their 
ritual might be revived, their morality made stable, and. their 
souls made pure in thought and word and deed. He prayed as he 
did elsewhere, “‘O Righteousness, when shall I see thee embodied 
in my people; may Righteousness be astvat, ‘ clothed with body.’ ” 
Surely those of us who have the faculty of measure, and can 
see how rare, how extremely rare, all high moral thoughts 
must have been at that early period, can comprehend how im- 
pressive was the voice of the lonely Zoroaster, as it was raised 
amid cries for booty and for gold, supplicating Ahura, not for 
loot in the bloody raid but for holiness, — “O Righteousness! 
when shall I see thee.” It meant more than the decorum of the 
rites, more than the chants of the law, for the ashavan, the good 
citizen of the holy State, was the Just, the merciful, and Ge good, 
and he prays for inward blessings : 


With hands outstretched I beseech, 

with praise for this grace, the first blessing, 
All actions done in the right 

gift of, Mazda, Thy bounteous Spirit, 
And the Good Mind’s understanding 

Thus the Herd’s-Soul I appease. 


I who You two encompass 

Great Giver, the Lord with the Good Mind, 
Gifts for the two lives give us — 

this bodily life and the mental — 
The prizes by Right deserved — 

thus to Glory He brings His blest. 
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O Holiness and thou Good Mind, 
with surpassing chants I “Il praise you ; 
And Mazda for whom our Devotion 


aids the everlasting Kingdom ; 
Aye, together I adore you ; 


then for grace while I call draw near. 


Even where an element of speculation enters his entreaty we 
have the same recurring tone (Yasna xxviii.) : — 


I who the Right to shelter and 


the Good Mind am set for ever, 
Teach Thou me forth from Thyself 


to proclaim from Thy mouth of Spirit 
The laws by which at the first 


this world into being entered. 


But is this real? Were these thoughts actually present, ab- 
stract as crystals, while yet addressed with poetical personification, 
although they constitute some of the most important conceptions 
which have emerged from the human consciousness, — the Love, 
Law and Power of a Living God, carried out in Devotion, and re- 
sulting in the Highest Good which was to be Immortal, — a sym- 
metrical system? Were there and could there be such thoughts in 
these fragments, and, above all, could such refinement be present as 
would enable the composer to appeal to these bare attributes while 
filled with religious emotion, to call on them as if they were per- 
sons, and yet never to lose for a moment the certainty that they 
were ideas, beyond personality ? 

What are the proofs of this? If£ the evidence of critics who 
are surely disinterested since they are inappreciative can settle 
the matter, the question is answered. There are scholars (will it 
be credited?) who declare these names to be abstractions but do 
so with reluctance, saying regretfully blos abstracten, mere ab- 
stractions, as if they were on this account of less moment. Mere 
abstractions indeed! If used to-day, they would, of course, be 
commonplace, for nothing is cheaper than the abstract and little 
so dull; but then and there, in their time and place, they were 
paramount in the history of intellect. Our plainest hymns sur- 
pass them, but here is their fountain head. When we read the 
Zoroastrian Githa, we are at the youth of the world when sensu- 
ousness clouded reason; we value our own thoughts higher, but 
here we are at their source, matres cogitationum nostrarum. 
This was the God of Zoroaster as revealed in these strange hymns, 
a Creator with His attributes, 

L. H. Mizs. 


OxrForpD. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


No one can fail to observe that Protestant Christianity is 
rapidly changing its attitude towards the traditional system of 
Christian doctrine. Formerly it was held to be a mark of ration- 
alism and unbelief to express a doubt whether the truth of Chris- 
tianity had found in its creed a suitable expression. But that 
doubt is now becoming more and more universal. What pulpit 
does not ring with aspirations for a Christianity which shall speak 
more directly to the heart than that of the church doctrine does ? 
One preacher may extol the “pure and simple Gospel ;” another 
may speak of the “Christianity of Christ ;” both alike are think- 
ing of something free from difficulty and perplexity, something 
that will afford inspiration without raising hard questions. In 
all sections of the church the demand is growing for a religious 
message which shall be real, living and direct, instead of one which 
is reasoned and argued, or based upon authority. . 

As in the general community of Christian people, so it is in 
the world of literature and theology. Not long since those who 
declared that Christianity ought to cast aside its doctrines and 
appeal to the world without any such wrappings, were thought to 
have their place outside rather than inside the Christian pale. A 
succession of writers have maintained during the last quarter of a 
century that the ethics of Christianity is good but its metaphysics 
bad; and that it ought to detach itself from any attempt to ex- 
plain the universe and furnish a philosophy, and should restrict 
itself to that part of its message which the simple hear with glad- 
ness, and which the skeptic does not assail. The skirmishers who 
have maintained this, the Matthew Arnolds, the “ Ethical School ”’ 
of Holland and others like them, are now being succeeded by the 
main army of those who accept this standard. German university 
professors, men of great learning and resource, who speak in the 
name of evangelical religion, and claim to announce in the name 
alike of science and of Christianity the true and only gospel, are 
now battering the creed of Christendom with all their might, and 
openly avow the determination to deprive it of its place as the ex- 
pression of the mind of Christianity. 

The question in fact is being brought before us in a definite 
way, and it is a question with which the religious world at least is 
likely to be very much occupied for some time to come, whether reli- 
gion ought to try to give an explanation of the world, or whether 
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it should leave that difficult task to science and philosophy and 
-limit itself to the practical business of cultivating piety and good- 
ness. The two books mentioned below! represent a controversy 
in which this is the issue, and which is now producing a pro- 

found division in the theology of Germany. This controversy 
’ must in the natural course of events soon spread to other Protes- 
tant lands, and it is time that we were making some acquaintance 
with it, and seeking to realize what it involves. If the Chris- 
tian world as a whole were to come to the conviction that religion 
ought to abandon the attempt to furnish a theory of the world, and 
were the church contentedly to leave it to others to explain how 
the world arose and what is its central principle, without having 
any view of her own on these questions, the change would obvi- 
ously be one of immeasurable import. Before we inquire what 
such a change would mean, let us consider the grounds on which 
it is urged upon us. Our religion hitherto has been to us a philo- 
sophy. Let us look at the religion now proposed to us, which has 
parted altogether with this character. 

The Ritschlian school of theology, which counts Drs. Herr- 
mann and Kaftan among its adherents, is both thoroughly scien- 
tific and strongly evangelical. Its salient characteristic is the 
entire and deliberate rejection of the traditional doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. Its writers fully accept the results of Biblical criticism 
and acknowledge no miracles, not even those which have always 
been thought most cardinal. If doctrine there must be, they in- 
sist on “doctrines,” in the plural, while they abjure “doctrine” 
in the singular. Each Christian conviction, that is to say, is to 
be studied by itself and traced up to the point where it made its 
way to the world for the first time, warm and living from the 
mind in which it originated. It is to be held as at that stage, not 
cold and formal as it appears when afterwards placed in a system 
along with others. Though the teachers of this school often 
differ widely from each other and deny that they form a school 
at all, they agree not only in the particulars noted above but also 
in others. They are all persuaded that the Christian Church 
must draw her doctrine from her own spring, and not let it be 
mingled with the world’s science and philosophy. The church is 
in their eyes sufficient for herself in respect of her teaching; they 
speak with great confidence of “the Gospel,” and of “the Chris- 


1 Der Verkehr der Christen mit Gott. Von W. Herrmann. — The Truth of 
the Christian Religion. By Professor J. Kaftan. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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tian religion,” as a matter about which there is no doubt or ques- 
tion. They have all the zeal and enthusiasm of reformers, and 
write with a moral fervor and dignity which no one can fail to 
admire, and to which, no doubt, the success of this movement 
apart from its representing, as we have said, a general tendency of 
the age is largely due. 

The two books in question are complementary. Herrmann’s is 
practical; Kaftan’s is theoretical in its nature. Herrmann’s ex- 
hibits the religion at work which has cast aside all doctrines and 
contents itself with being what religion ought to be,—not a 
belief but a living intercourse with its object. Kaftan’s book pro- 
fesses to show that the knowledge furnished to the Christian by 
his religion, without any aid from philosophy, explains the uni- 
verse to him in the only satisfactory way, and that it thus proves 
the religion to be true. 

We will examine first the work of Dr. Herrmann, which is 
written. for a wider circle of readers than the other. It is, indeed, 
a kind of manifesto addressed to “the Christian people,” and de- 
signed to bring them back from many an inveterate error to a per- 
ception of the true nature of their religion. They are to be brought 
to see that Christianity is not in the first place or essentially a 
doctrine to be believed, but that it is an intercourse with God. 
This intercourse is described, the title tells us, “after Luther.” 
Luther knew well that religion is not a performance done to order, 
nor a mere belief to which the mind assents, but a free and 
happy union of God and man, beings belonging to each other. 
The writings of the Reformer are full of graphic and moving de- 
scriptions of this life with God to which Christ brings the 
believer. The disciple has caught some of the fire of the master. 
Beside the copious quotations from Luther, we come on passages 
of his own which show a happy turn for quaint and powerful ex- 
pression. The tone of defiance, so characteristic of Luther and 
indeed of many Germans, is largely present. The papers ring 
‘with bold denunciations of the old orthodoxy; and the writer’s 
confidence in his cause suffers from no shadow. 

Many will agree with Professor Herrmann when he speaks of 
the hopelessness of bringing before the man of modern education 
a Christianity which is based on the authority either of the church 
or of the Bible. Scripture, he says, is no longer recognized as in- 
fallible ; our religion must be based on some other foundation. 
Nor has a system of doctrine any chance of being accepted. The 
method of connecting doctrines together in a system and then 
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presenting this as the sum of all truth, which men are bound 
to believe, is hopelessly antiquated; no intelligent person will 
now receive truth in this form. It is necessary, therefore, to 
present our religion in another way and to offer, not a body 
of information about God and Christ but something else. It 
is usual to demand: “Thou must believe that God made the 
world, that the human race is descended from a single pair of an- 
cestors, that the Son of God became man, that by the death of his 
Son God satisfied the demands the law made for the punishment 
of men, and, in conclusion, that all this was done for thy sake.” 
The result of such a demand, it is argued, can be nothing but dis- 
tress of mind. A man cannot create in himself such a faith as is 
here required, and if he could, a faith thus made to order can 
have no value. 

How, then, according to Herrmann, is one brought to Chris- 
tianity? This can only occur in a genuine way by means of a fact 
which we meet with and cannot deny; and the one fact which has 
this virtue is Jesus Christ himself. The gem of the book is the 
description of the way in which Jesus Christ, when we meet with 
him (as we all do), in the gospels and in the church, makes an 
impression on us that we cannot get over, if we are true to our- 
selves, and in which this opens up an intercourse with God which 
we know to be real and feel to contain the answer to all questions ; 
we will not quote, but sketch it. That Jesus makes such an im- 
pression on us shows we are before an objective fact, and are 
not merely relying on the reports of others and obtaining our faith 
on historical evidence which might, conceivably, be disproved and 
fail us. That which makes this impression upon us is the inner 
life of Jesus ; we know about it by the testimony of others, but by 
feeling its power we make it our own, and know it at first hand. 
By his inner life with God, Jesus not only compels our reverence 
but confirms his claim to be the Messiah, who was in permanent 
possession of a happiness which made him strong enough to satisfy 
the whole need of mankind. “We do not help a man to be a 
Christian when we tell him on the strength of the testimony of 
the New Testament, that Jesus, the Son of God, was born of a 
virgin, that he taught thus and thus, that he wrought many miracles 
and even raised the dead, that he rose from the dead himself and 
ascended to the right hand of the Father to rule over all things. 
Such a narrative is not a gospel.” It is by contact with the inner 
life of Jesus alone that faith arises. When our eyes are opened 
to see the inner life of Jesus, he produces such an impression on 
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us as to make us certain that God himself has turned his face 
towards us. God reveals himself to us as the power present in the 
life of Jesus ; we then know God ourselves, and not only on the re- 
port of another. We know him as the holy and just God whose 
law we can never keep, and yet as the loving God who helps us, 
and will not let us despair, and who forgives us our sins. 

“The Christian’s Intercourse with God” is written with such 
fervor and with such lofty assurance as to impress the reader 
strongly. As a book of practical religion it is admirable ; the deep 
things of the Christian life are set forth in a way to rejoice the 
heart of every Christian. But throughout the book we feel that a 
great sacrifice is being made; not only are all the doctrines of the 
church given up and no new one brought to replace them; Re- 
ligion is also severed from the general intellectual life of men, and 
treated as a province by itself. It is isolated and narrowed, and 
made a thing not of knowledge but of subjective impressions. Dr. 
Herrmann labors to show that the inner experience out of which the 
Christian life arises is not a mere personal intuition but amounts 
to an encounter with a real objective power. The Jesus whom 
we thus meet with is a real existing power outside ourselves. “In 
the personal life of Jesus,” in fact, he says, “ the truly super- 
natural has entered the world and is drawing us upward.” It is 
nothing less than a revelation from without which thus takes 
place in the experience of the individual. How such a revelation is 
possible when God is restricted to the inner world of religion, it is 
hard to see. But not to insist on this, the assertion is one which 
does not admit of proof.. Dr. Herrmann will not hear of verifying 
that knowledge which comes to us through religious processes, by 
any other method of knowledge. If the Christian who has met 
with the revelation which Herrmann describes be asked, “ How do 
you know that it is God to whom Christ has introduced yon?” he 
is helpless. He can say that a number of others have met with 
an experience similar to his own and have interpreted it in the 
same way. ‘In that case he is appealing to the authority of num- 
bers, or of the church, for verification of his experience. The 
verification of reason he can never obtain on Herrmann’s princi- 
ples, nay, he is forbidden to ask for it; the God known in the 
heart can never be proved to exist, nor can anything be made 
known about him, by arguments connected with the natural world ; 
it would be altogether to degrade Him (as we learn from Herr- 
mann’s former works rather than from this one) to prove Him in 
such away. The religious man remains therefore shut up, so far 
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as his religion goes, in a world which is secluded from the general 
world of knowledge. The things he believes about the spiritual 
world are not things which can ever be proved; they are only 
things which a number of persons hold on account of a certain 
experience they have had ; they are truths, in fact, not of reason 
but of authority. 

' How far religion has fallen, on this showing, from its proud 
position as the unifying element of all human knowledge, is very 
plain. The theology of a religion like this has given up the claim 
to be the mother of the sciences and has betaken herself to the 
more modest study of the inner phenomena of religious experi- 
ence, which are all that is left her to deal with. Withdrawing 
herself from the influence of the scienees, she has given up in 
turn the hope of influencing them, and has allowed the world of 
knowledge to fall apart into two provinces which are entirely sep- 
arated from each other. A chasm far wider and deeper than that 
which we have often heard deplored has thus opened between 
science and religion. 

We now turn to Kaftan. This writer also holds very strongly 
what we may call the cardinal doctrine of the Ritschlian school, — 
that religion must not philosophize but must draw all its know- 
ledge of its objects from inner’ experience. He is, however, a 
philosopher ; he is interested in keeping up the unity of knowledge, 
and is well aware that religious belief ought to furnish the central 
principle of all our knowing. If the knowledge the world pos- 
sesses does not find in religion the truth around which all its 
parts fall into their places and appear as a consistent whole, then, 
he sees well, such a religion does not fulfill its office for mankind 
and cannot be accounted a true one. In “The Truth of the 
Christian Religion,” accordingly, he undertakes to show that Chris- 
tianity, as he conceives it, holds this central place, this master posi- 
tion, in relation to mankind’s intellectual life. His conception of 
Christianity he has shown in a previous book (not translated) on 
“The Essence of the Christian Religion.” The essente of Chris- 
tianity consists, not in its belief, nor in its ideas, but in its being 
a “good,” a substantive possession, promised to the Christian 
now as his inheritance, but only to be fully realized in a future 
life. This “ good” is the kingdom of God with its immunities 
and its positive happiness. It is not a mere individual but a 
social summum bonum that Christianity sets before us; it is ap- 
proached in this life as society advances to the morally perfect 
state, but as its realization is postponed to the other world it re- 
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tains the character of a religious ideal. What we are concerned 
to notice is that Dr. Kaftan considers the element of belief to be 
almost immaterial to Christianity, — which is a practical, not an 
intellectual system. In the work before us he undertakes to show 
that this religion, though not in the first place a doctrine at all, 
furnishes the master key to human knowledge and brings order 
and consistency into our mental world, as every religion is ex- 
pected to do. The book is one long sustained argument in sup- 
port of this thesis. It is full, we need hardly say, of a lofty con- 
fidence that the Christianity here spoken of is the genuine one 
and that “no weapon formed against it can ever prosper.” The 
argument has to begin far back, and embraces discussions which 
one might not have expected to meet in such a work, but which 
are not superfluous. The “proof” is the writer’s sole end and 
aim; it is never forgotten, or obscured by irrelevances. We feel 
that the cause has found a champion who brings the widest learn- 
ing and the greatest dialectical skill to the aid of the most genu- 
ine convictions. Let us see then what the argument is. 

The creeds and the traditional doctrine of Christianity have 
always been supposed to furnish a theory of the world which is 
the centre of all knowledge. These, therefore, have first of all to 
be disposed of. It is not in this teaching that Kaftan finds the 
truth of the Christian religion ; on the contrary, the first half of 
his book is taken up with showing that the creed and doctrine of 
Christianity are a mistake and entirely misrepresent the nature 
of the religion. They are not one of its genuine products, but came 
to it from without and have always hindered it from addressing 
the world with its own voice. This is shown at the outset in a his- 
torical statement which reminds us of Harnack’s in his “ Dog- 
mengeschichte.” Christianity was at first a life and a fellowship ; 
but to gain the Greek world and enter on its career as a universal 
religion it had to assume the character of a philosophy. The forms 
of Greek thought were adopted, but with the forms the contents 
of the religion also were assimilated to those of Hellenism. The 
doctrine of the Logos became the centre of Christian teaching 
and committed Christianity to a philosophy of the universe. 
From the same source Christianity learned the evil lesson of re- 
garding knowledge as the chief good and religion as consisting in 
knowledge rather than in conduct. To believe in a series of 
hyper-physical events became the test of Christianity and the con- 
dition of salvation. The religion was thus changed from its true 
character even at the outset, and learned to express itself in a 
way which was entirely inappropriate. 
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This initial mistake was not retrieved but rather intensified, in 
the later development of doctrine. Even the Reformation, though 
it came near to reforming the doctrine as well as the institutions 
of the church, did not do so. The deep religious convictions of 
that movement quickly hardened into dogmas which were simply 
tacked on to the old creed; and the enlarged creed was bound on 
the conscience of all believers with far greater strictness than the 
old one had ever been. Thus “ Protestantism was loaded with a 
dogmatic which does not answer the purpose of the Evangelical 
church, and which she must, sooner or later, discard.” The next 
step was that Christian doctrine went finally to ruin at the hands 
of the philosophers. Kant undermined it by asserting the su- 
preme regulative.authority of reason ; and the attempts of Hegel 
and the Hegelian theologians to preserve it by giving it a philo- 
sophical coloring only made the bankruptcy the more apparent. 
Doctrine as a whole must be judged to have been a great aberra- 
tion, unavoidable perhaps at each of its steps, but now that it has 
been recognized to be pushed no further. “ Doctrine cannot 
again be built up in the Protestant church; dogma cannot be 
accepted by those who have a single eye to the truth of the reli- 
gion ; and the sum of the whole matter is that the proof of Chris- 
tianity by doctrine has broken down.” 

The extraordinary spectacle here presented to us of an evangel- 
ical theologian throwing out of the window all the doctrines of the 
church, and declaring that they should never have been there, and 
that no such furniture must be allowed to enter the building 
again, demands a word of comment. The repudiation of dogma 
is not made from skeptical but from religious motives ; it is not 
the detail of the creed that is objected to, but the principle of it. 
The alliance represented by the creed between religion and philo- 
sophy, the expression of religion as a system of knowledge — 
this is what never should have been, what must now be amended. 
Religion is to draw all its doctrine from itself. The process 
begun by Schleiermacher in his “ Glaubenslehre,” where he made 
the inner process of the religious experience the main subject mat- 
ter of Christian belief, is here carried to its ultimate issue. All 
metaphysics are cut off, religion is strictly relegated to its own 
ground; we are to have a Christianity which makes no statement 
about anything outside the spiritual experience of the believer, 
and which leaves its adherents free to form their own ideas about 
other matters, without her guidance. 

We now face the problem which the book is written to solve, 
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how a religion which has no creed, no intellectual system of its 
own, can yet be shown to solve the ultimate questions of life, and 
to provide the copestone of all human knowledge. How can that 
which is not knowledge be the key to all knowledge? This is 
the problem ; and it looks as if it could only be solved by assign- 
ing a new and unaccustomed meaning to one of the terms em- 
ployed. 

This in fact turns out to be the case. A theory of knowledge 
is advanced which suits the necessities of the case. It is not a 
new theory, but is of the same kind as that of Lotze, criticised by 
Professor Henry Jones in the NEw Wortp for March, 1894. 
Knowledge, it is argued in a discussion of great length, is a sub- 
jective, not an objective thing; it is an instrument man has 
elaborated to help him to make use of the world; it is therefore 
practical in its aims and limited in its scope. It does not deal 
with ultimate questions, on which it is quite incapable of throwing 
any light, but only with questions of utility, of man’s good and 
evil. As knowledge is a means we use, we ourselves determine 
its character and choose the idea which is to color and to direct 
it. Knowledge being of this practical nature, Christianity, which 
is a practical system, may very well prescribe the idea which is to 
be placed at the head of it. Through many a page of learning 
and of controversy does Kaftan build up the theory of knowledge 
which he requires. It is a very curious theory and to one who 
learned Kant in his youth appears most strange. Not that Kant 
is anywhere contradicted ; our author in fact is one of those who 
hail back to Kant from later developments of German philoso- 
phy. Much of Kant is adopted. The criticism of empiricism is 
repeated, by which it is shown that the process of adding percep- 
tion to perception cannot lead to knowledge, but that the mind 
itself contributes both the interpretation of experience ‘and its 
arrangement in a system. Kant’s postulates of practical reason 
also are adopted, by which he added to the knowledge connected 
with experience that of God, freedom and immortality, which lies 
beyond experience but is so necessary for us that we must hold 
it. That part of Kant’s teaching, however, which appears to most 
of his readers to be most important of all, — his assertion of the 
supremacy of reason in all spheres of experience and knowledge, 
— Kaftan does not insist on, and the attempt of the Idealist phi- 
losophy to give effect to that principle by the construction of an 
embracing system of reasoned knowledge is vehemently attacked 


and denounced. All the idealists from Plato downwards come 
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under his condemnation ; they create, he declares, the knowledge 
they profess to seek, they impiously raise reason to the rank of 
creator, they delude the world with the vain promise of a com- 
pleted intellectual system, which is quite beyond the reach of 
human faculties. Knowledge is a humbler and a simpler thing 
than the idealists represent it. The intellect is not the dominant 
factor in human affairs, will is the dominant factor (Schopen- 
hauer is here appealed to); it is of more importance to have a 
true summum bonum than to solve the problem of knowing and 
being ; and the way to the highest knowledge that is open to man 
is to choose the true summum bonum, and to arrange around that 
centre all our thoughts and efforts. 

The ground is now prepared ; knowledge has been shown to be 
not a reasoned account of the world as it exists apart from our 
opinions and desires, but the view we take of things in order to 
accomplish our purposes. The proof can now be brought forward, 
and the statement of it need not be long. It is simply that the 
summum bonum which Christianity sets before us is one which is 
fitted to be placed at the head of our knowledge and made the 
principle for arranging it. The Christian highest good in the 
light of which we are to view all things and to see them a harmo- 
nious whole, is the kingdom of heaven of which the gospel 
speaks ; a society perfected morally by the growing control of 
passionate impulse and the increasing postponement of personal 
ends to the ends of the whole. Christianity presents us with 
this ideal, and by deferring its full realization to the next world 
gives it the character of a religious hope, so as to engage for 
it the efforts of every individual. “The Christian idea, then, 
of the kingdom of God is the reasonable idea of man’s highest 
good ; and the Christian faith is that highest knowledge which 
fully answers to reason; it is a knowledge of the world’s first 
cause and ultimate purpose.” After this we are told that the idea 
is not an idea merely ; as such it would not answer its purpose ; it 
is a thing which really exists in the supramundane sphere. This 
Kaftan does not attempt to prove, but he adds it to the number 
of the postulates of practical reason, so as to be quite sure of it. 
But lest the existence of the kingdom should still be doubtful, we 
are told that it is the subject of a divine revelation ; it is a thing 
not of this world, and this world could not make it known. It is 
given to us by way of miracle. Thus both Kaftan and Herrmann 
resort to miracle at the pinch of their argument. What a supra- 
mundane sphere is, and what a revelation is, and what a miracle 
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is, in a religion which has no metaphysic and no speculative view 
of the world, it is hard to imagine. In another connection a 
miracle is said to be an extraordinary event, the historical con- 
nections of which are calculated to stimulate religious feeling. If 
a miracle is no more than this, and it cannot in consistency with 
Kaftan’s system be more, it can have no value as evidence of the 
truth of a revelation or of the existence of a supramundane world, 
and the belief in the real existence of the kingdom cannot have 
the support which Kaftan judges to be necessary for it. 

That the reader may be in no doubt as to the position in which 
Kaftan leaves us, we quote the words in which he sums up his 
position : “ By faith in Christ our practical moral life is placed 
where it ought to be, in the forefront of our religion ; and our 
knowledge is left to arrange itself, as no doubt it will, about the 
great fact which of our own free will we have taken as our great 
principle to live by and to know by.” He considers in a long and 
very interesting discussion how the arrangement of the sciences 
about this principle will turn out; history and ethics, of course, 
will have the foremost places, and the sciences which deal with the 
preparation of the earth for its inhabitants and with the develop- 
ment of the forms of life will also be studied, as showing stages 
on the road to the great goal. The mathematical sciences are 
found more difficult to fit into the scheme. In this way a certain 
unity of knowledge is arrived at. The unity consists in this, that 
it is the same person who studies all the sciences, and he studies 
them all with an eye to the event to which he is convinced on reli- 
gious grounds that they all tend. No further unity than this does 
Kaftan ask for; indeed he is driven to the confession, which the 
reader has seen to be unavoidable long before it comes, that no 
other unity is possible. Science, he holds, has nothing to say on 
the highest problems, which only religion can solve. Scientific 
knowledge forms no part of that highest knowledge which the 
Christian values; it has nothing to tell us about the why and the 
wherefore of things, nor about our position in the universe. The 
two bodies of knowledge — that which aims at a reasoned account 
of what exists, and that which tells of what ought to be — have 
no organic unity. ‘“ We recognize that any direct union between 
science and faith has now become impossible.” It is much better 
for religion, says Kaftan, that the two should remain apart, that 
science should not be twisted into agreement with religion, and 
that religion should express herself as she did at first, in her own 
terms and with her own natural voice. 
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In this brief account of these two works we have already indi- 
cated what appear to us to be their weak points. It is no pleasure 
to write as we have been compelled to do of men of such mani- 
fest earnestness, and men who have so strong a hold of the treas- 
ures of the inner life of Christianity. But their merits must not 
blind us to what we believe to be the unsound and even mischiev- 
ous character of their doctrine. It is likely that this doctrine will 
spread somewhat further. It appeals to the desires of all— and 
they are many — who are wearied of the doctrine of the church and 
are seeking a religion unencumbered with theology.: It is well 
that the ultimate shape which such a religion must assume should 
be placed clearly before us, as it is in these volumes; but, while 
sympathizing with very much in the presentation of it, we should 
ask ourselves whether we desire in fact to arrive at such a desti- 
nation, or whether a more excellent way may not be open to us. 

The task of furnishing a consistent view of the universe is one 
of which religion cannot divest itself. Religion is not only wor- 
ship ; it is also belief. Men look to their religion to explain to them 
their own nature and their position in the world they live in, and 
every religion, with few exceptions, has professed to do this. The 
savage finds in his myth the theory of the world which he re- 
quires ; and at every stage of civilization religion strives after a 
doctrine which the community can accept, and on which worship 
ean proceed. In every religion difficulties of belief arise at a cer- 
tain stage, and religion has to endeavor to meet them. Doctrine 
is modified to suit changed intellectual conditions: religion be- 
comes philosophical and seeks to assimilate the thoughts which 
men are thinking. It is a necessity for religion, as she is the 
uniting force of human aims and strivings, and invites all to her 
worship, to hold a doctrine in which all can feel that they have 
part, and in which their particular beliefs and interests are not 
forgotten but comprehended and combined with those of others. 
To have a view of the universe is no mere superfluous luxury for 
religion, no needless embarrassment ; it is a thing which is neces- 
sary and vital to her position. The religions which have exempted 
themselves from this necessity — Buddhism and Confucianism — 
have failed to inspire energy in their believers as a sound religion 
should. 

The writers we have been considering propose that Christianity 
should content itself with the world of experience, and should not 
aim at a doctrine uniting human knowledge. Doctrinal contro- 
versy has, no doubt, been too prominent in Christianity ; and in 
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the attempt to reconcile religion with science it may be that the 
inner treasures of the Christian mind, which are the chief part of 
its riches, have been too much forgotten, and that the intellect has 
been suffered to defraud the heart. We are told this is now to be 
changed: Christian ideas are to rule as they declare themselves 
fresh and warm in the believer’s consciousness: this is the one 
thing needful, and it is to be chosen whatever be the consequences. 
We are to hold to that of which we are certain ; to forget all else. 
No doubt this is an attractive policy. But the consequences to 
religion are such as we are not entitled to risk. We are not 
entitled, for the sake of added warmth in our religious feelings, 
to endanger the authority and usefulness of religion for others and 
in times to come. This we shall do, if we forego the labor of 
seeking to provide our religion with a philosophy. 

In the first place, to base religion on subjective experience only 
is to render it incapable of verification. Herrmann’s vital truth, 
on which he bases all, may differ from Kaftan’s; and the power of 
each depends on the energetic presence of the expounder. -Herr- 
mann limits Christianity to those who go through a certain set 
of emotions on reading the Gospels. Kaftan considers it to be 
the essence of Christianity that it gives us a good which is to be 
more perfectly realized hereafter; to many this will not prove an 
attractive view. But with what authority does a religion come 
which has no other evidence than the impressions made by sup- 
posed spiritual powers on the minds of certain individuals? It 
refuses to prove its truth by showing that these powers have a real 
existence in the objective world, and so it will only be received as 
long as the personal impressions with which it started have power 
to reproduce themselves. Against the skeptic or the unimpres- 
sionable person it is helpless. But religion ought not to be left 
in this position. It should have a doctrine by which it may be 
represented even when the tides of feeling do not run high and 
when no Luther or Herrmann is in the field. 

In the next place, to base religion on feeling and refuse to fur- 
nish it with a philosophy is to drive away from it those whose 
interests are mainly intellectual and scientific, and so to di- 
vide society into two camps, that of religion and that of science. 
When religion seeks to attain an adequate view of the world, even 
those who are not religiously inclined are interested in that effort. 
The man of science feels that the research in which he is en- 
gaged is expected to contribute something to the great synthesis 
of knowledge at which religion aims, and so he is kept in some 
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connection with those whose tendencies are different, and enabled 
to regard himself as laboring at the same task with them. In all 
noble seekers after truth, in however small and specialized a field, 
the hope of being able to add some little stone to the great edi- 
fice of the one knowledge of the future is a spring of energy and 
a link of brotherhood. But let religion declare that she wishes 
for no doctrine in which science and faith both join, that the 
Christian consciousness alone must be the fountain of all the truth 
she values, and the feud between religion and science must grow 
intense and irreconcilable. Science will declare that the truth 
on which religion builds is no more than a set of subjective im- 
aginations, with no objective fact behind them, incapable of veri- 
fication and of no validity. The religious world will intrench 
itself in “ saving knowledge,” and contemn the knowledge of sci- 
ence as having no connection with salvation, as worldly and pro- 
fane. Science, being thus absolved from religious control, will 
pursue its own path guided by assumptions which will not be 
those of religion, and will reach irreligious results ; religion, having 
no solid ground beneath its feet, must either be led by warm ima- 
ginations to fanciful excesses, or lose heart and fall into a cold 
worship by which no one is influenced or comforted. 

Such are some of the consequences to which the separation of 
religion from the general intellectual activity of the world must 
lead,—a divided knowledge, a divided universe, and then a 
divided society. To avoid these evils, religion must seek still to 
have, as in the past she always has had, a creed which interprets 
the world’s knowledge. Kaftan sees this, and his book is written 
to show that religion, even though founding herself entirely on 
pious experience, furnishes a system of knowledge. But he con- 
fesses towards the close of his book that his attempt has broken 
down; science and faith are not brought together and there is no 
prospect that they ever will be. The world is left with two kinds 
of knowledge between which there is no organic connection. The 
scientific man who is also religiously inclined is left with two 
bodies of knowledge in his mind, which have come from dif- 
erent quarters, cannot be combined and must be prevented from 
acting on each other. On one condition, indeed, Kaftan will 
allow us to obtain a combination of all knowledge in one. If 
we will adopt his view of what knowledge is, if we will consent to 
the degradation of knowledge, and regard it not as the best ac- 
count we can attain of the actual constitution of the universe, but 
as the tool we have made to accomplish our desires, — if we will 
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regard knowledge in this way, we may have it all arranged under 
a religious idea. The “kingdom of heaven” is to be the light of 
all our knowledge. In the connection in which this idea appears 
in Kaftan’s book it is less commanding than in the older con- 
nection in which we all know it. With the German writer the 
kingdom of heaven appears to mean moral progress accompanied 
apparently by intellectual confusion and with despair of ever 
arriving at intellectual order. It is needless to discuss the ar- 
rangement of knowledge which Kaftan proposes under this idea : 
the estimate of human knowledge in connection with which this — 
arrangement is offered is one which no man can accept who has 
any respect either for the world, for its Maker or for his own 
mind. We therefore hold that Kaftan has not accomplished 
what he undertook in this work. He has not shown that Chris- 
tianity as understood by him furnishes a philosophy of the world. 
He professes to do so, but he does it in a way which cannot be 
accepted. He has not therefore made out that the Christianity 
which bases itself on religious experience only is true. 

To prove a religion true we must show that it affords a know- 
ledge which solves the ultimate questions of life and agrees with 
our other knowledge. Such is Kaftan’s statement. Let us ask in 
a few concluding sentences if it is so certain as he maintains that 
Christianity as hitherto held and understood, a religion with an 
intellectual explanation of the world, has failed to satisfy such a 
requirement ? 

Is it not an exaggeration to say that the doctrine of Christianity 
has utterly broken down? There is much, no doubt, in the creeds 
that no person of modern education can now hold. Biblical eriti- 
cism has acted as a powerful solvent on many doctrines formerly 
received ; and each science, natural or historical, has contributed 
to the same result. But, making all these deductions, does there 
not remain in the Christian view of the world, as framed in doc- 
trine, the outline of a philosophy which, as it was held by the fore- 
most minds when Christianity arose, approves itself still to many, 
perhaps to most, thinking people? The skepticism of Germany 
is, | know, more radical than that which is most current in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands ; but, even there, is the belief dying out in a 
God who is the Maker of heaven and earth and of all things 
therein, or in the moral responsibility of man, or in the unique 
approach made to mankind by the Father of all in Jesus Christ ? 
Kaftan and Herrmann appear to me to have exaggerated the 
breakdown of Christian belief; in my own country at least, while 
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many attacks are made on the weaker parts of it (which indeed are 
vanishing away), people generally believe in God, in the growth 
of the knowledge of God in history, and in the central position in 
that history of him who revealed the Father. 

Even if the old view of the world contained in the creeds has 
broken down, may not a new one be built up, without the extreme 
measure of refusing to allow our religion to have any longer an 
intellectual system? Religious doctrine has always been a chang- 
ing and growing thing — and has always, as Kaftan ably shows, 
reflected the intellectual and philosophical movements of the age. 
May it not be still the case that, in alliance with philosophy and 
science, our religion will clothe herself in a doctrine in which all 
intellectual effort will feel itself to be in some degree represented ? 
The German Neo-Kantians can see no good in the idealist philo- 
sophy; but that philosophy has always helped to form the doc- 
trines of the church, and may still be looked to for such ser- 
vice. The theory of the idealist,— that the world of thought 
and the world of things correspond to each other and are one — 
will help Christianity to the theory of the world which it requires. 
The unity of knowledge will, in that case, be found where Chris- 
tianity has always found it, in God. It is a religious requirement 
of the first order that we should be assured of the omnipotence of 
the being whom we worship. We must know that He knows all 
and is able to do all, and that all things are under His control. 
If the world of knowledge is divided into two incompatible por- 
tions, we cannot have this assurance, and are forced to think that 
while in one sphere God is present, the other may be the realm of 
some other law than His. His laws in that case lose some of their 
authority ; He is more familiar to us, but less powerful and less 
absolute. We ought to make ourselves certain, if we can, that He 
is Almighty, and that both the world of nature and the world of 
conscience are His, that through Him and in Him and to Him are 
all things. This is the only unity of knowledge that will help us; 
any other is a mere ingenious toy. May it prove that the truth 
of the Christian religion will still be built up in this way, and be 
set fast not merely as a matter of faith for the individual, but as 
a matter of knowledge for all men ! 


ALLAN MENZIES. 
UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 
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THE PREACHING OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


In our remembrance of this great preacher the dominant note 
is still the sense of personal loss. It is more than two years 
since he passed from earth ; but his death brought a peculiar sor- 
row to multitudes whose hearts have been scarcely touched as star 
‘after star has faded from the skies of American literature and 
art. It is to be hoped that the promised biography will meet a 
widely felt demand for an adequate portrayal of “his great life 
wrought on the Master’s plan.” In the mean time it may be profit- 
able to consider again the sources and characteristics of his power 
as a preacher. To this end let us contemplate the Man, the 
Method, and the Message. 

Tue Man.— Phillips Brooks had the endowments of body, 
mind and heart which in a special manner fitted him to excel in 
the American pulpit in this latter half of the nineteenth century. 
No man less gifted could have attained his success; while, with 
the same gifts, no man of smaller culture, of narrower sympa- 
thies or less actively interested in the life of humanity could 
have reached the commanding heights of his influence and his 
fame. To have a message and to be earnest in delivering it do 
not alone constitute greatness in a preacher. There must be 
back of the message the chosen messenger. Of Phillips Brooks 
a brother clergyman has said: “ He had but to stand up before 
an audience and let himself be seen, and the day was won.” But 
that which won the day was the rare combination of qualities all 
of which made themselves felt whenever the preacher spoke, as 
all the heat-rays and light-rays of the solar spectrum unite in a 
single sunbeam. There were the magnificent presence, the com- 
manding stature, the flashing eye, the sympathetic voice vibrant 
with emotion ; there were the swift imagination and the wonder- 
ful faculty of massing words till their very volume became the 
fit vehicle of the rushing thoughts. To all these qualities were 
superadded the thorough manliness, the transparent simplicity, 
the complete Christlikeness of the preacher’s character. The ex- 
hortation to diviner living derived its potency from the actual 
divineness of the life from which the message came. The elo- 
quent preacher was the best illustration of his frequent saying to 
young ministers: “No man can do much for others who is not 
much himself.” It was because Phillips Brooks was so much in 
himself that, when he preached, he did so much for others. The 
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words that came tumultuously from the speaker’s lips were spirit — 
they were life — because the speaker’s own soul was filled with 
the spirit of the living God. 

A native of Boston, descended from a line of New England 
Congregationalist ministers, Phillips Brooks was born into an almost 
ideal home. His father was a successful merchant; his mother, a 
woman of ripe culture and fervent piety. Says one of his bro- 
thers, “ Phillips’ love to Christ, which in later years glowed in his ° 
words and flashed from his eyes, was caught from a mother’s lips 
and read with boyish eyes as the central power of a mother’s life.” 
Such impressions are indelible. 

Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood and trust in all things high 
Is easy to him. 

When young Brooks was at Harvard the collegiate training 
was less thorough, the curriculum of studies much narrower than 
to-day. But there were eminent men in the college faculty, — 
President James Walker, Professors Pierce, Agassiz, Felton, 
Longfellow and Lowell, — whom to know was a liberal education. 
It was a time that not only tried but trained men’s souls; the 
time when Emerson was giving to the world his message of spir- 
itual manhood ; the time when the theology of Channing and his 
successors was transforming the faith of Puritan New England ; 
the time, too, when Phillips and Garrison and Parker and Sum- 
ner were warring against the barbarism of American slavery. 
On the resplendent roll of honor where shine the names of the 
heroes who died that liberty and the Union might be saved, the 
sons of Harvard —classmates of Phillips Brooks, and members 
of other classes who were his near contemporaries — fill a large 
and conspicuous place. But Harvard had other sons who were 
to win for her on other fields the enduring victories of peace. 
Among these no graduate of the last fifty years stands higher 
than the great and good bishop who left the college halls at the 
age of twenty, in the summer of 1855. 

Brooks’ resolve to consecrate his gifts and his culture to the 
Christian ministry was his own deliberate choice of a profession — 
the choice of a man who knew what he possessed in ideals, quali- 
ties, and aptitudes that would make him in the best sense of the 
good old phrase a “ shepherd of souls.” In the Episcopal Semi- 
nary in Alexandria, Va., his studies took a wide range, and when it 
came his turn to speak before the school he gave “ A Few Words 
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about Poetry.” Harvard had taught him that in “ the humanities,” 
as the best literature was anciently called, a gracious something 
of divinity dwells, not dreamt of in our theologies. 

While Phillips Brooks was first and always a preacher, rank- 
ing with the greatest names that have adorned the pulpit of Eng- 
land and America, yet his far-reaching and enduring influence 
came from the greatness of his manhood. As President Tucker 
of Dartmouth well says: “ He was inseparable from all that is 
best in his age — its courage, sympathy, faith and unquenchable 
hope. . . . By common consent no one has translated so much of 
the Christian religion into current thought and life.” But this 
translation of Christianity into the thought and life of his times 
was made outside of the pulpit no less than within it —through 
the power of what he was, even more than from the influence of 
what he said. During his residence in Philadelphia he was 
widely known beyond the limits of his own church as a lover of 
freedom, a fearless champion of the oppressed and a patriot of 
the noblest type. His sermon, preached while’ the body of: Lin- 
coln was lying in state in the city, was one of the most notable 
of all the discourses which the death of the martyr President 
called forth. Specially memorable is one passage in this sermon 
in which, speaking of Lincoln as a true shepherd of the people, 
he declares that he had faithfully fed all his flock. “ Best of all 
he has fed them with a reverent and genuine religion — spread- 
ing before them the love and fear of God just in that shape in 
which men need them most.” 

For Phillips Brooks’ best usefulness and largest influence his 
return to Boston in 1869 was the turning point of his career. 
There, in his native city and his boyhood’s home, he became in 
many ways a representative of the best things for which Boston 
has stood, as well as one of the religious leaders of a community 
where for more than two centuries noble living, high thinking 
and manly speech have been the sure passports to the people’s 
favor and esteem. He kept himself in touch with the most use- 
ful institutions the city has for advancing intellectual and moral 
welfare. He took a special interest in the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, and the story of his religious relations with the 
deaf, dumb and blind Helen Keller is as tender a narrative as 
one can read outside the pages of the Gospels. 

In any survey, however, of the life of Phillips Brooks, that 
which stands out in strongest relief is the fact that he gave him- 
self to one great work in one great city. Just as we speak of 
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Robertson of Brighton, Chalmers of Glasgow and Savonarola of 
Florence, so we speak of Phillips Brooks of Boston. His fu- 
neral — one of the memorable events in the city’s history — was 
the outward witness of a grief that was shared by all, of every 
rank and every name. By the breadth of his humanity, the depth 
and fervor of his brotherly love, and the wide reach of his helpful 
spirit, this man had made himself for Boston what he called Lin- 
coln, “ the shepherd of the people.” 

Our knowledge of Phillips Brooks as a man and of the scope and 
variety of his activities makes surer an estimate of his greatness 
as a preacher. This knowledge has recently been enlarged by 
the publication of a posthumous volume.! These papers touch 
upon a wide range of topics. Chronologically arranged, they 
indicate the growth of their author’s mind, but his earliest utter- 
ances are in full accord with his latest word. When, in the The- 
ological Seminary in 1858, he calls “the simplicity that is in 
Christ” the “centralizing power of the gospel,” and says of 
the religious life that ‘every power has its work to do; and so 
the fullest manhood of man’s best development is sanctified by 
God’s purpose of man’s salvation,” he is thinking in the same 
direction as when, in his address before the Boston Twenty 
Club in 1892, he defines religion as “ the completeness of the life 
of man,” and declares that “ all that Jesus taught and ever teaches 
is the consummation and fulfillment of that presentation of him- 
self which God is ever making through humanity to man.” 

Perhaps the most suggestive of the religious essays is that upon 
“The New Theism.” We can overlook Brooks’ strange misap- 
prehension of Unitarianism as a faith that “has got the notion of 
God as tight and individual as it is possible to make it and is 
dying of its meagre Deity,” when we find him affirming the car- 
dinal doctrine of modern Unitarianism, “ the sense of a divine life 
in the very being of the universe;” and restating the Unitarian 
teaching that “nothing really belongs to the human idea except 
that which, glorified and multiplied and spiritualized, may be 
lifted up and thought of God.” In the papers on literary and 
social topics there is a fresh and timely treatment of themes of 
general interest. Of special value are the addresses on “ Milton 
as an Educator,” ‘“ Biography,” ‘ Literature and Life” and 
“The Public School System.” 

THe Meruop. — In all his public utterances Phillips Brooks 


1 Essays and Addresses, Religious, Literary, and Social. By Phillips Brooks. 
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showed himself a true prophet of the life of the Spirit; whether 
in essay or address or sermon he illustrates his own saying that 
“the only real preaching is that which comes through a person — 
through his character, his affections, his whole intellectual being.” 
But pulpit oratory is also an art; let us consider certain open 
secrets of Phillips Brooks’ suecess as a preacher which derive 
from the method of his discoursing. 

He owed much to his exceptional power of philosophical analy- 
sis. Moral and spiritual truths are best comprehended when they 
are seen in all their dimensions. Truth, as well as life, has its 
length and breadth and height ; and the more manifold the rela- 
tions in which the preacher exhibits a truth the more forcibly will 
he impress it upon his hearers’ minds. Brooks’ remarkable way 
of setting forth the complexity, the variety in unity, of all 
things made the most familiar truths suffer an art-change into 
something rich and strange, and gave a freshness to his sermons 
which is one of their principal charms. A striking discourse on 
the theme, “ How to Abound,”! well illustrates the impressive- 
ness of this method. Most preachers in discussing this subject 
would confine their treatment of it to the consideration of what a 
true follower of Christ would do with his money. But Brooks 
shows his hearers that abundance is a comprehensive term and in- 
cludes everything that makes life sumptuous and ample ; not only 
plenty of money but also plenty of learning, plenty of friends, 
plenty of spiritual comfort and satisfaction. He goes on to ex- 
plain how the law of the right use of abundance lays upon the 
rich man only the same obligation which is compulsory upon the 
man of scholarship, the man of many friends and the man of 
large spiritual possessions, — the perfection of a human soul in 
Christlike service. 

This method has a further illustration in the complementary 
sermon entitled “How to be Abased.” Brooks has no patience 
with those who teach that “ poor and content is rich enough.” 
He believes that the curse of the poor is their poverty, and his 
warm brotherly sympathy forbids his taunting the needy and the 
destitute by offering them the barren consolation that it may per- 
haps be better for them that they are poor. By a masterly analy- 
sis of the real significance of destitution, he proceeds to convince 
his hearers that the man who is so unfortunate as to be in any 
kind of want may yet with God’s help wrest even from poverty 
an uplift and a blessing. If he have his heart set on nothing 
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absolutely except character ; if he be willing to follow duty at 
any cost and over whatsoever hard roads she may lead him; then 
his destitution, whether it be want of money, want of knowledge, 
want of friends or spiritual leanness, will prove to be an angel in 
disguise. Sooner or later the heavenly messenger will show his 
wings and leave his benediction. 

A philosophical analysis of his subject is only the beginning of 
the wise preacher’s method. Of Phillips Brooks we may say, as 
was said of Plato: ‘“‘ Because he was also an artist, he immersed 
his thought in the warm atmosphere of human life, and at every 
stage gave it the dramatic interest of intimate human association.” 
A second feature of his method is his constant use of illustrations 
drawn from men’s actual experiences in their every-day life. It 
has been said that Brooks used illustrations sparingly, but this 
must seem a strange misapprehension to every careful reader of 
his discourses. Apt and striking metaphors abound in all the 
sermons, while he even had something of Dante’s power of pack- 
ing a whole sentence into a single luminous epithet. It is not, 
however, to these things that I now refer. There are closet 
preachers, thinkers in full touch with truth but wholly out of 
touch with man, whose discourses bristle with metaphors, glisten 
with epithets and are adorned with the richest decorations that 
rhetoric can lend. Phillips Brooks was not one of these. As 
Emerson declared the best ornaments of a house to be the guests 
it receives, so we may say of Brooks’ style that its best ornaments 
are the human experiences it enshrines. He uses continually the 
biographical parable. No sooner is a truth announced than there 
follows in its immediate train some concrete instance of its mean- 
ing or its application. Take for example the sermon with the 
significant title, “The Opening of the Eyes.”! The discourse 
begins: “ There is always a fascination for us in seeing exactly 
how another person’s mind works.” Then comes instance after in- 
stance of the actual workings of men’s minds. Moses, David, 
Cesar, pass swiftly before us like bright lantern-views moving 
across the screen. Most men, we are told, live only partial lives ; 
and instantly the artist, the house-builder, the money-winner are 
testifying to this truth. So the discourse goes on—an ever un- 
folding parable of human life — until suddenly we become aware 
of the preacher’s real theme. He has been discoursing on the true 
nature of conversion; only, he has not wearied us with abstract 
reasonings nor presented his subject in the unattractive phrases 
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of speculative theology. From beginning to end he has charmed 
us, even while he taught us, because he has shown us truths har- 
nessed to actions — principles actually at work along the familiar 
paths of man’s inner and outer life. Like the Great Teacher, he 
has spoken much in parables and we have heard him gladly “ unto 
edification.” 

In another important respect Phillips Brooks followed his Mas- 
ter’s method. He clearly discerned the signs of the times. His 
exposition of a spiritual theme was never complete until he had 
turned its light upon men’s thinking and doing in the living 
present. His ministry was in a special sense to the age in which 
he lived. To preach with this timeliness of utterance is to win 
attention and carry conviction. ‘ Nothing,” said Cardinal New- 
man, “that is anonymous will preach — nothing that is dead and 
gone — nothing, even, which is of yesterday, however religious in 
itself and useful.” Bishop Brooks was neither anonymous nor 
of yesterday ; he was preéminently of to-day. He comprehended 
the doubts and difficulties that beset men in this generation, even 
as he understood his age in its hopes and its aspirations. Be- 
cause of this knowledge he seemed, when preaching, to be himself 
all the men to whom he spoke, making their inmost thoughts 
and feelings his own. Such fitness of the preaching to the times 
was not sensationalism; it was simply good sense— “ common 
sense” we might call it, were not such sense in preachers so very 
uncommon. He is the sensationalist in the pulpit who poses 
there as a brilliant commentator upon passing events; ready at 
eall, or, usually without call, to illumine from the desk the hap- 
penings of the day. Such discoursing is not preaching; it is 
pulpit journalism. We do not care to hear on Sunday the echoes 
of the week’s sayings and doings, even if they are given back 
to us from a “ sacred” sounding-board. When we go to’ church 
that which we crave is an inspiration from Faith’s serener air. 
Our hearts and minds are then open to receive the voices of the 
Spirit bidding us “ go up higher.” Phillips Brooks had but one 
object in his preaching —the spiritual good of those whom he 
addressed. This led him to that definiteness of aim which is 
the life of a discourse and to that timeliness of utterance which 
makes a sermon not merely good but good for something. Nothing 
that concerned the life of the humanity to which he belonged 
was alien to his interest. In his intellectual and spiritual sympa- 
thies he touched his age at so many points that when he became 
the channel through which the life of God flowed into human 
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lives, the current found its way at once to the waiting souls of 
men. “In every hearer’s bosom was the target, which unawares 
he hit.” 

A fourth feature of Phillips Brooks’ method is best described 
by calling it the large style of his preaching. We all know what 
the large style is in art and in literature. We sit down, for ex- 
ample, before the Sistine Madonna. At first we think of the pic- 
ture as the work of Raphael, as showing some of that artist’s charac- 
teristic qualities. But as we continue to look upon the painting, 
it reveals a certain largeness of style which almost makes us for- 
get the Urbinate and think only of the greatness of the painter’s 
art; and we soon pass beyond all thought of art or artist to the 
transcendent spiritual loveliness of that on which we gaze. The 
same is true of the best literature. What we note in the Iliad, 
in a tragedy by Aischylus or Shakespeare, in Dante’s or Milton’s 
great poem is not so much the author’s literary excellences as it 
is a certain rare excellence which belongs to the poem itself. 
We admire it as a literary masterpiece, not as a work of Homer 
or Shakespeare or Milton. Nothing that is great in literature 
was ever produced except by a great personality, yet in all the 
noblest products of human genius the personal element is out of 
sight. In this respect there is a striking difference between Phil- 
lips Brooks and many of his distinguished contemporaries in the 
pulpit. No reader of Frederic Robertson’s stimulating discourses 
can fail to trace between the lines the records of the personal re- 
ligious struggles through which the great Brighton preacher 
passed. With Spurgeon, as with Moody, the too frequent col- 
loquialisms mark the man and mar the discourse. Dr. Marti- 
neau robes his great thoughts in the purple and gold of a rhetoric 
that is peculiarly his own. Henry Ward Beecher was ever a 
fighter — drawing the sword of the spirit with such force that, 
as it leapt from the scabbard, “it made the sunrise burn for 
joy o’ the blade.” In the preaching of Phillips Brooks none of 
these personal peculiarities are found. If he is nearly as imper- 
sonal as Shakespeare, it is because when he preaches he becomes 
almost as completely the voice of the spirit as Shakespeare is the 
voice of nature. He draws his illustrations not from his religious 
autobiography, but from the spiritual biography of the race. In 
place of colloquialisms which always betray their origin, there is 
in his discourses a directness and simplicity of expression far more 
natural than the copied style of the market and the street. There 
is also in his sermons a noteworthy absence of “ the pomp of gor- 
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geous words,” though his noble thoughts are clothed in befitting 
garments of dignity and grace. He is no fighter, as Beecher was, 
but is never wanting in the earnestness and the zeal of a true 
prophet of the Most High. When he speaks, the pure fire burns 
which always kindles when a rapt soul muses on immortal themes. 

Another subtle peculiarity of the style of Phillips Brooks is 
traceable to his abounding humor. He was too profoundly in 
earnest ever to be the creature he so severely satirizes in one of 
his lectures on preaching, —the pulpit jester. Frivolity he re- 
garded as a deadly fault in a minister. On the other hand he had 
no respect for the merely solemn clergyman. A true sense of 
humor he held to be an essential part of a preacher’s moral equip- 
ment. He was himself keenly alive to the ludicrous side of things. 
Under the constant drain made upon his sympathy, he preserved 
his mental sanity by keeping wide awake to the true proportions 
of human life. So genuine a humorist must have been often 
tempted to raise a smile by some bright saying in a sermon; but 
he never yielded to the temptation. The effect of his humor, upon 
his preaching was to give it a certain “ sweetness and light,” a 
pervading atmosphere of human warmth and geniality. 

One more quality remains to be noticed. Few of Brooks’ ser- 
mons can be strictly defined as either doctrinal or practical. 
With this great preacher truth and duty are inseparable and are 
always presented in their oneness. Every word of God is shown 
to be at once revelation and commandment. Behind the exhorta- 
tion to the good life is the deep and kindling truth; while the 
truth is so stated that the divine life, which is its spirit, wins the 
heart and gives impulse to the will. Too many preachers fail to 
convince their hearers that their performance of any duty is frag- 
mentary and imperfect so long as they lose sight of the prine’ple 
on which the duty rests, while their hold upon any moral or spirit- 
ual truth is weak unless they recognize the duty which is truth’s 
other side. Phillips Brooks never wearied of explaining that the 
same great spiritual laws hold equally in the realm of belief and 
in the sphere of action, and have to do both with our intellec- 
tual conceptions and our righteousness of life. By following this 
method he kept his sermons from becoming theological essays or 
pious homilies. More than this: called to be the religious teacher 
of a community burdened with excess of culture and further 
weighted by its heritage of the Puritan conscience, he was able on 
the one hand to convince his cultivated hearers that merely to 
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truths carry with them, is a vain and useless knowledge; and, on 
the other hand, perceiving clearly that the strong ethical sense of 
Puritanism, its best gift to our modern world, can no longer be 
nurtured on the old Puritan dogmas, he was enabled to demon- 
strate that in the simple and unchanging truths of the religion of 
Christ, the great, primal duties have ample sanction and sufficient 
motive. 

THE Messace. — The man and his method are now before us; 
what was his message? What is the theology that he taught ? 
What did he preach that was of special value to his own times, 
and what has he contributed to the religious faith that is ever 
“ widening with the process of the suns”? Brooks was emphati- 
eally a Broad Churchman, an uncompromising advocate of free- 
dom and of reason in religion. He held that the cause of Reason 
is the cause of Faith. “It is the certainty,” he says, “ that no 
authority on earth is so sacred but that every soul may — nay, 
that every soul must— judge of its teachings by its own God- 
given faculties, enlightened and purified by devout consecration 
to God — it is this which makes the true experience of faith. . . . 
Thankful to priest and church and dogma, the Christian will al- 
ways live in the truth of his direct and immediate relationship to 
God.” Brooks had great patienee with ignorant saints, but he 
had little respect for their ignorance. “There is something ter- 
rible,” he once said, “in a Christian’s fear to bring his whole 
mind to bear upon his religion, lest his heart should lose its hold 
of it. It ought to be out of the heart of our thinking power that 
our deepest love is born... . They always have loved God best 
— they are loving God best to-day, who gaze upon him with wide 
open eyes.” One sermon clearly and broadly defines religious 
faith, as “the deep rest of the child’s life on the Father’s life — 
the reception by man of the word of God, which comes to him by 
voices as manifold as is the nature of God.” 

Holding this large conception of religion, it was natural that 
Phillips Brooks should become the expounder and defender of the 
modern idea of religious tolerance. By word and by example he 
taught that absolute and steadfast tolerance is not only not the 
enemy of religion, but is the sign and witness that the man who 
exercises it most completely loves truth and loves man, and that 
he loves both truth and man within the greater affection with 
which he loves God. In his two famous lectures on this subject 
Brooks pleads for the widest tolerance in religion with a strength 
of argument and a passionate ardor for truth which make this 
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little volume one of the notable books of the century. Against the 
theories of those on the one side who contend that the foundation 
of tolerance is skepticism and that charity toward other men’s 
beliefs is based on the uncertainty of one’s own; and equally 
against the views of those on the other side, who defend religious 
bigotry on the ground that men who are in solemn earnest for any 
truth cannot help being intolerant toward the deniers of that 
truth, he makes his strong and manly protest. Serious personal 
conviction and generous tolerance, he affirms, belong to each 
other, It is true—and “ pity ’tis ’t is true” — that throughout 
the past, piety and tolerance among Christians have either been 
open foes or have kept an armed truce. But a better day is 
dawning. Christians of every name are beginning to consent, 
and that with hearty good-will, that others may hold and advocate 
opinions with which they disagree without being looked upon as 
disloyal to Christ or as enemies of the truth. Let us rejoice, says 
Phillips Brooks (and this is the substance of several pages in his 
admirable book), that other men think differently from ourselves 
regarding all those subjects of thought which are capable of vari- 
ous apprehension. There are other sides of the truth than that 
which you and I perceive; and those other sides are other truths. 
Let us, then, so far as in us lies, enlarge our own conceptions by 
entering sympathetically into those of our fellow-men. We be- 
long not only to some special household of faith, but to the 
larger circle of Christian thought and life. Nothing that is said 
or done in the name of Christ by any of his true followers should 
be foreign to our sympathies. Furthermore, we are all related to 
the still wider circle of universal religion. We should gratefully 
own the good we find in religions older or other than Christianity. 
We should rejoice to learn that heathen poets and Oriental sages 
have said some things which the Christ also said; and that in 
every age and every land men have feared God and wrought right- 
eousness and have been accepted with the righteous Lord. He 
who strives continually for a deeper religious vitality, a richer 
filling of his own spirit with the divine spirit, will find himself 
growing into deeper sympathy with the thoughts and lives of all 
true seekers after God. 

But Phillips Brooks has done much more for modern Christian 
thought than to define and defend religious tolerance. He has 
been the able and fearless expounder, almost the very embodi- 
ment, of one great truth, on which he pivoted all his religious 
teachings, the truth of the inherent dignity and infinite worth of 
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human nature as the image of the divine. Man's sonship to the 
Father here and now — not a future attainment, but a present 
possession; not the privilege of a few, but the heritage of all — 
this one luminous idea is the enlightening and life-giving sun in 
the heavens of his theology. It matters little in what school he 
learned it. Probably he could not himself have apportioned his 
indebtedness among the different thinkers — Channing, Maurice 
and Robertson — all of whom were in a sense his masters. As 
he presented it the great truth was peculiarly his own. “To this 
humanity of man as a part of God,” he exclaims, — “ to this I will 
cling; for I do love it and I will know nothing else.” In loyalty 
to this love he constantly unfolds in his sermons what he calls 
“the awful, the beautiful mystery of man —the mysterious reach 
of manhood where it touches the divine.”! ‘We ought,” 
Brooks says, “to distrust at least the form in which we hold any 
theological idea, if it is not helping to deepen within us the 
sense of the preciousness of the human soul. . . . The thought 
of rescue is not the tone of the New Testament. The danger ° 
Christ sees is the failure of the soul to be the bright and wonder- 
ful thing which as the soul of God’s child it ought to be... . 
You must not think of Christ’s redemption as a great scheme 
to save you from the punishment of sin. That is too negative, 
that is too low. It is thé great opening of the celestial possibili- 
ties of man.” ; 

With the right understanding of what the pregnant phrase im- 
plies it may be affirmed that the substance of Phillips Brooks’ 
theology is comprised within the formulated doctrine that salva- 
tion is of man, for man and by man. First it is of man.  Reli- 
gion is preéminently the concern of man, not of men. The re- 
demption or perfection of the individual is primary and essential ; 
social redemption is subsidiary and resultant. Brooks fully recog- 
nized what Edward Everett Hale calls the togetherness which 
Christianity enforces. He rejoiced in those signs of the times 
that point to the dwelling together of men in the bonds of a 
peaceful brotherhood. He valued institutions and was in many 

1 In an interesting pamphlet on 7'he Theology of Phillips Brooks, the Rev. 
Leighton Parks of Emmanuel Church, Boston, says that this thought that “the 
soul of man is consubstantial with God” is Dr. Brooks’ contribution to modern 
theology. He goes so far as to maintain that, as presented in Phillips Brooks’ 
teachings, “ man is, in virtue of his essential humanity, partaker of the life of 
the Eternal Word ; so that there is a sense in which the words of the Nicene 


Creed apply to humanity : ‘God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, 
begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father.’ ” 
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ways a helper of social reforms. But, as a teacher of religion, 
his reiterated message was a direct appeal to the latent manhood 
in each individual hearer. In his own striking phrase he taught 
that “into every soul, just so far as it is possible for that soul to 
receive it, God beats his life and gives his help.” Phillips Brooks 
never preached at you, but always to you; but it was to you, as 
if his message were a word from the King of heaven to you 
alone, as one of that King’s most valued and most indispensable 
servants. 

Salvation is not only of man, it is also for man. The chief 
end of man is not well defined when it is declared to be “to 
glorify God ;” it is rather that he shall become “the bright and 
beautiful soul” which, as God’s child, he ought to be. This 
change of emphasis is most significant. It is as if in a family 
one child, more eager than the rest to promote the father’s glory, 
should yet seldom speak to his brothers of their duty to glorify 
their father, but should seek continually to influence them to 
grow up into the glorious manhood, the attainment of which is 
that father’s hope and desire for all his children. 

The central ray, however, in the doctrine we are considering is 
its claim that salvation is by man. The divine redeeming force is 
not external to human nature, but is within man, an essential part 
of his real self. “ Religion,” says Phillips Brooks, “ is not some- 
thing that is fastened upon the outside of a man’s life, but is 
the awakening of the truth inside of his life.” Again he says: 
“ There is no soul so black in its sinfulness, so determined in its 
defiant obstinacy, that God has abandoned his throne-room at the 
centre of the sinner’s life; and every movement is the God-move- 
ment, and every effort is the God-force with which man tries to 
break forth from his sin and come into the full sunlight of, a life 
with God.” 

This truth of the redemptive indwelling of God in man Phil- 
lips Brooks puts in the forefront of all his preaching. Applying 
to the realities of man’s moral and spiritual life the scientific 
method of study, he finds the explanation of spiritual facts in the 
facts themselves, and takes as the basis of all his reasoning the 
concrete data of human experience. As a scholar and a thinker, 
he knew what the theologians had debated, in what speculations 
the philosophers had indulged, what new light on the old Bible 
the modern critics had shed. But there is hardly a reference to 
these things in any of his sermons, His discourses are alive with 
graphic word-pictures of man as he actually appears on the stage 
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of existence, and with marvelous portraitures of those phases of 
our inner life which we are all the time trying to conceal not only 
from others, but also from ourselves. From his wide acquaintance 
with the best literature he drew a rich fund of that close observa- 
tion of human actions and that profound study of human motives 
of which good literature is the artistic record and the fascinating 
transcript. The true preacher, he tells us, ‘feels a keen joy at 
the meeting of truth and the human mind, and recognizes how 
God made them for each other.” From this feeling comes the 
preacher’s power whereby he “loses himself and becomes but the 
sympathetic atmosphere between the truth on one side of him 
and the man on the other side of him.” 

I have compared Brooks with other great pulpit-orators who 
were his near contemporaries. But, in view of the message he 
gave the world, let us for a moment place him by the side of 
some of the famous preachers of former times. We read the noble 
discourses of Isaac Barrow, many of which the great English 
orator, the Earl of Chatham, committed to memory, and we follow 
with admiration their stately and majestic eloquence. We read 
Jeremy Taylor, and revel in the luxuriance of metaphor with 
which his writings abound. We turn to Fénelon and Tauler, and 
are charmed by the rich warm mysticism that glows in their 
writings. But these men lived and wrote before the truths of 
Christianity had ripened and mellowed into the humane theology 
which Channing and Martineau, Maurice and Robertson and 
Stanley preached, and Tennyson and Browning and Lowell and 
Whittier sang. So we miss in their works the blood-veined 
humanity, the spirit of sonship and the broad and manly sympa- 
thies of Phillips Brooks. These flush his eloquent periods with a 
fervor that Barrow altogether lacked. These make his figures of 
speech — many of which are as beautiful as any that Jeremy 
Taylor used — resemble flowers freshly plucked, glittering with 
the yet unwasted dew, and clothe his mysticism with a lifelike- 
ness and reality for want of which the discourses of the earlier 
mystics seem but the pallid ghosts and empty semblances of 
truth. 

For thirty-four years Phillips Brooks was a priest, and for a 
little over one year a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was a loyal, loving son of this church, his spiritual Alma Mater. 
But the creed and the church were for him only open doors lead- 
ing to the heart of Christ. There, in that elect sanctuary of the 
divine heart, he found the Way, the Truth and the Life; the Way, 
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the way of Deity indwelling in humanity ; the Truth, the truth of 
man’s eternal sonship to the Father; the Life, the life of God, 
irradiating, penetrating, possessing the soul of man. 


Henry G. SPAULDING. 
Newton, Mass. 


SOME OF MR. KIDD’S FALLACIES. 


Mr. Bensamin Kipp has certainly produced a very interesting 
if not meritorious work in his “Social Evolution.” It is vigor- 
ous and incisive, and carries a certain grand style of magisterial 
assurance, as of one who knows all that is worth knowing on his 
subject. The writer is seriously convinced that he has made a 
momentous discovery, which revolutionizes our way of thinking. 
This conviction, set forth in ex cathedra style with abundant reit- 
eration, is somewhat impressive. The reader is in danger of 
being swept off his feet by the wind, the more so because he finds 
much to agree with in the views taken of present social conditions 
and movements. If any one could succeed on the “ possunt quia 
posse videntur” principle, it should be Mr. Kidd. We are 
bound to say, that in whatever respect he has failed, he has not 
failed to be striking and suggestive and often instructive. He 
trenchantly lays bare the fallacies of socialism. He luminously 
exhibits the spirit of the social movement now in progress as 
tending not to eliminate competition, but rather to intensify it, 
and raise the rivalry of life to its highest efficiency, by bringing 
into it all the previously excluded classes on the equal footing of 
fair opportunity. But if a book is to be judged by the coherency 
of its ideas and the truth of its main positions, the laudatory 
notices bestowed upon this volume indicate into what superficial 
reading we are in danger of being driven by the deluge of print. 
A more incoherent and fallacious while pretentious piece of 
reasoning is not often met. Even a cursory reader might suspect 
something of this by finding the author supporting in turn the 
most antagonistic schools of thought, — telling the theologian that 
the attitude of science to religion is quite wrong-headed, and 
telling the skeptic that “a rational religion is a scientific impos- 
sibility ;’ telling the socialist that his doctrines are the only ones 
which now have the assent of reason for the masses, and then 
turning round upon him with the assertion that these doctrines 
are materialistic in nature and paralyzing in tendency. 
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Any such seeming conciliation of radically incompatible schools 
is a case of unstable equilibrium, in which electrical phenomena 
are likely to occur. Presently the lightning fell upon Mr. Kidd 
in the “ International Journal of Ethics’ for October last, in 
which Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Oxford, attacked every one of what 
he conceived to be Mr. Kidd’s main positions as either false or 
misleading. But notwithstanding the sweeping nature of Mr. 
Ritchie’s attack, he has singularly passed by the most vulnerable of 
Mr. Kidd’s positions, that is, his conception of reason and ration- 
ality. Perhaps we should rather have said his conceptions, for in 
fact he gives us two, mutually contradictory, and avails himself of 
one or the other, as occasion serves, in a sort of Jekyll-Hyde ex- 
hibition of surprising transformations. At first, we find that the 
two endowments which mark man for a glorious career are his rea- 
son and his social capacities. We hear man “ extolling his reason, 
regarding it as his highest possession.” Man has “a capacity for 
acting under its influence in concert with his fellows.” Then we 
are surprised beyond measure to find that this grand promoter of 
codperation is nevertheless the “ most anti-social and anti-evolu- 
tionary of all human qualities” (p. 293). This is Mr. Kidd’s 
general view of it; it is “a hostile force,” which would fain sus- 
pend the social evolution; it is a force against which man is 
“driven by a profound instinct,” expressing itself in his reli- 
gions, to engage in “ a remorseless and relentless struggle.” 

It turns out, however, when we scrutinize Mr. Kidd’s defini- 
tions of reason, that he is mostly thinking of something else than 
what psychology terms such. “The teaching of reason to the in- 
dividual must always be that the present time and his own inter- 
ests therein are all-important to him.” Reason is “that enlight- 
ened selfishness in the individual, which must always lead him to 
rank his own interests, or those of his immediate belongings in 
the actual present, before the wider and entirely different inter- 
ests of the longer-lived social organism to which he belongs” 
(pp. 288, 284). As to what this “ rational self-assertiveness ” is 
aiming at he is quite clear. “ Every pain avoided, every pleasure 
gained in these few precious years [of conscious life] is a consid- 
eration, beside which the intellect [Mr. Kidd’s occasional synonym 
for reason] must count any aspiration to further a process of cos- 
mic evolution, in which the individual has no interest, as mere 
dust in the balance. We must expect wealth and power to be 
grasped at with a fierce earnestness, not for what are called sordid 
motives, but for intellectual motives above all others; that is to 
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say, for the command of the pleasures and gratifications which 
they alone can secure.” Mr. Kidd warns us in the same para- 
graph that these merely intellectual motives diverge from pursuit 
of the “higher altruistic pleasures” toward “ voluptuousness and 
epicureanism in all their most refined forms” (p. 240). 

This, then, is Mr. Kidd’s idea of reason, when he announces as 
the thesis of his third chapter, “‘ There is no rational sanction for 
the conditions of progress.”” Now he should be ashamed to play 
such pranks with psychology. Does he need to be reminded that 
this selfish, anti-social, and anti-evolutionary element belongs to 
the appetitive, not to the reflective and discriminative side of the 
mind? Of course it is not reason at all, but simply desire, and 
that too of the self-isolating sort, whose type is strongly marked 
among predacious animals, to which Mr. Kidd has surreptitiously 
transferred the name of reason. 

But having achieved this preposterous transfer of the horse to 
the coachman’s box, Mr. Kidd regards the result with a compla- 
cency so serious that it becomes amusing. “ Far reaching eonse- 
quences flow from the recognition of this single fact.” ‘“ We 
look at the entire question of social development from a new stand- 
point.” Indeed we do. Alas for all the philosophers whom Mr. 
Kidd names, from Thales to Spencer! They are on a wild goose 
chase, in their endeavor “to find in the nature of things any 
universal rational sanction for individual conduct in a progres- 
sive society.” Mr. Kidd sounds the recall. He tells them “ they 
are all alike inherently unscientific,” and their efforts “ must 
be ultimately fruitless.” Behold “ the first great social lesson 
of evolutionary science!” Behold “the transforming fact” ! 
(pp. 79, 80.) 

We can, however, easily adopt much that Mr. Kidd says of 
existing social conditions as incompatible with real reason. He 
dwells upon the monstrous inequalities of life, the hopelessness of 
multitudes, the barbarism and brutality that deform our civiliza- 
tion, the failure and misery that abound in the richest communi- 
ties, and all the signs which tell us the times are out of joint. He 
almost carries our sympathy in saying thereupon: “The con- 
ditions of life in the advanced societies of to-day are without any 
sanction of reason for the masses of the people.’’ We object to 
the word “any,” and are also mindful that “ reason” here means 
to us one thing and to him another. This is plain when he goes 
on to say, “It is evident that any organization of society with a 
system of rewards according to natural ability can have no ulti- 
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mate sanction in reason for all the individuals” (p. 75). He 
gives the familiar communistic argument for this, that as none is 
meritorious for the endowments, or culpable for the defects, with 
which he was born, “so in reason all should share alike,” and in- 
timates in a footnote that the only open appeal from this conclu- 
sion is not to reason but to force. Here plainly is the doctrine of 
Karl Marx; he vigorously refutes this in chapter viii. as materi- 
alistic and destructive, but here it figures as the legitimate child 
of “ reason.” 

If men are mere animals, and the world’s resources are mere 
pabulum for equally hungry appetites, we do not know that reason, 
in any sense of the sadly abused word, would object to Mr. Kidd’s 
saying in its name, that “the wise and the stupid, the gifted and 
the ungifted, should fare exactly alike.” As to this, however, 
he seems to have suppressed his own “ reason” as successfully as 
the rest of us. In his chapter on Socialism he recognizes well 
enough that the world is a world of tools for those that can use 
them, and of faculties that demand free exercise and rivalry for 
their development, rather than a world of goods for those that 
can consume them. In such a world, so long as effort needs a 
spur, and sloth requires rebuke, were it possible to make all fare 
alike, the attempt would give serious cause for Mr. Kidd’s inquiry, 
** What has become of human reason?” 

This question is asked by Mr. Kidd at the opening of an in- 
quiry into “the function of religious beliefs in the evolution of 
society.” There it appears that this function is to overrule that 
enlightened selfishness of the individual which he has chosen to 
baptize as reason. But reason has figured in a more regenerate 
character throughout the chapter immediately preceding, which 
tells us how religion has overmastered reason by establishing “ an 
ultra-rational sanction”’ for the subordination of the interests of 
the individual to the antagonistic interests of the social organism. 
In the account there given of “ the central feature of human his- 
tory ” it seems that the “reason” upon which religion made war 
was not selfishness at all, but rather science and philosophy ! 
“During many centuries these religions had maintained a vast 
conspiracy against her [namely, science], had persecuted her 
champions, and had used stupendous and extraordinary efforts to 
stifle and strangle her” (p. 84). We are told that “the whole 
department of speculative and philosophic thought” is a territory 
whose frontiers have been the arena of the most deadly and deso- 
lating war, waged by religion against reason. The innumerable 
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discussions and treatises which have sanded the floor for the gladi- 
ators from Celsus to Frederic Harrison show, of course, that the 
conflict, even if reason be taken in its proper sense, is a conflict 
in which some reason is on both sides, — the reason of the many 
against the reason of the few. 

Mr. Kidd justifies the struggle and the victory of religion in 
its contest with reason by the end in view, — the continuance of 
the social evolution in which religion is the controlling power. 
That is to say, he justifies it on a bare utilitarian ground. We 
conceive, therefore, that he owes us an explanation of what he 
means by telling us that evolutionary science is likely to jus- 
tify the instinctive conviction, that utilitarianism is “ profoundly 
immoral” (p. 100). Yet he has previously recognized that in 
science “ every organ and every rudimentary organ has its utili- 
tarian history” (p. 19), and religious beliefs “must have some 
immense utilitarian function to perform ” (p. 22). 

We turn now to Mr. Kidd’s account of altruism, equally 
fallacious with his account of reason. Western civilization, he 
tells us, is based upon the ethical system associated with Chris- 
tianity (pp. 130,131). Elsewhere he says that “the organic 
growth . . . must be the social system or type of civilization 
founded on a form of religious belief” (p.102). Leaving these 
two statements to reconcile themselves, he goes on to note that 
Christianity “involved from its inception the very highest concep- 
tion of the altruistic ideal to which the human mind has in any 
general sense ever attained.” Later on, the Reformation “ liber- 
ated . . . into the practical life of the peoples affected by it that 
immense body of altruistic feeling which had been from the 
beginning the distinctive social product of the Christian religion ” 
(p. 154). Hence “that deepening and softening of character 
which has long been in progress among the Western peoples.” 
The evolutionist is convinced that “it is by contributing the fac- 
tor which has rendered this unique process of social development 
possible, that the Christian religion has tended to raise the peo- 
ples affected by it to the commanding place they have come to 
occupy in the world” (pp. 165, 166). 

So far Mr. Kidd is not open to serious criticism, although in 
view of the present need of christianizing Christendom his sketch 
of things seems somewhat idealized. Undoubtedly there has pro- 
ceeded from the life and death of the Founder of Christianity 
the greatest ethico-religious dynamic known to history. But our 
exceptions to Mr. Kidd’s view touch two important points, the 
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genesis of the altruistic movement, and the sanctions on which it 
depends for efficiency. 

Here we shall not take up the objection which Professor Drum- 
mond has so cogently presented in the Introduction to his “ As- 
cent of Man.” He has made sufficiently clear what Mr. Spen- 
cer had previously stated, that self-sacrifice is as primordial as 
self-preservation. Our criticism is in the historical field. Mr. 
Kidd seems to have done what he refers to the French as doing: 
“In the French nation of the present day we have the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a whole people who have cut themselves off from 
the past in the world of thought.” We search his pages in vain 
for any hint that the “fund of altruistic feeling with which our 
civilization has become equipped” contains aught that accrued 
before the Christian era. One “main function of that ethical 
movement on which our civilization is founded . . . has been to 
generate [sic] that great fund of altruistic feeling,” which is 
gradually saturating our social life (p. 238). 

Mr. Kidd does not seem to have heard the well-worn story of 
the applause with which a Roman audience greeted Terence’s 
line, “* Homo est ; humani nihil alienum a se putat.” But Ter- 
ence belongs to the second century before Christ. In the first 
century after Christ the Stoic Epictetus, who derived nothing 
from Christian sources, taught with remarkable elevation the doc- 
trine of the equality of men in respect of their common sonship 
to God and partaking of the divine nature. Of course, whoever, 
be he Christian or heathen, sanely affirms the equality of men, 
affirms it in some respects, not in all respects. But Mr. Kidd 
treats it as in any respect “ essentially irrational,” and as “the 
characteristic product of that ultra-rational system of ethics upon 
which our civilization is founded” (p. 184). 

One of the commonplaces in the history of ethical and religious 
thought is the striking likeness between the Stoic doctrine of the 
unity of mankind as members of one society founded in the 
divine reason, and admitting no unfriendly barriers of race or 
social condition, and the Christian doctrine of the unity of the 
church as a society founded in the divine love, and tolerating no 
unbrotherly discriminations between Greek and Jew, bond and 
free. But though the Stoic doctrine, which Mr. Kidd ignores, 
brought no social disrepute upon its professors, he tells us that it 
was the kindred doctrine of the Christians which brought upon 
them the most savage persecutions. “ The populace of the ancient 
world, in fact, rightly regarded as a public danger the adherents 
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of a religion in the altruistic conceptions of which all the bonds 
of race, nationality and class were dissolved” (p. 151). How 
strange, then, that the worst persecutions befell after Gauls, Syri- 
ans, Africans, and all the motley subject races had been endowed 
by the decree of Caracalla with equal rights of citizenship in the 
imperial city ! 

We may grant the strong contrast which Mr. Kidd exhib- 
its between the “fighting organizations” of the ancient world 
and the industrial communities of the present, although in our 
militant industrialism, in which, even for spoliation, the pen is 
mightier than the sword, the contrast is largely superficial. But 
we must remind him that when the pax F2omana had had time to 
bring forth its fruit, there was a notable development in the second 
century of an altruism quite independent of Christianity. Speak- 
ing of the alimentationes, or endowments for poor children, and 
the collegia, or mutual benefit societies, which flourished then, 
Dr. Uhblhorn regards them as “a current which flowed out from 
the midst of heathenism to meet the advancing tide of Chris- 
tianity.” 1 We may grant that the Greeks were but narrowly and 
egotistically moral, and lacking in conceptions of humanity. But 
while we recognize in Christianity a fructifying power before un- 
known, we cannot ignore the fact that the altruistic conceptions it 
has fructified were in the world before it. Here we must be con- 
tent with a brief citation from Thomas Hill Green’s remarkable 
chapter on “The Greek and the Modern Conceptions of Virtue.” 
“The habit of derogation from the uses of ‘mere philosophy,’ 
common alike to Christian advocates and the professors of natural 
science, has led us too much to ignore the immense practical ser- 
vice which Socrates and his followers rendered to mankind. From 
them in effect comes the connected scheme of virtues and duties, 
within which the educated conscience of Christendom still moves, 
when it is impartially reflecting on what ought to be done.” ? 

Not only is this great fact brought out by any careful reading 
of Greek philosophy, but it is equally patent in the Hebrew liter- 
ature, which Mr. Kidd has strangely overlooked. Notwithstand- 
ing our present “immense fund of altruistic feeling,” it will 
hardly be doubted by any one who collates the numerous humani- 
tarian precepts of the Mosaic law, that Christendom has yet some- 
thing to learn from them. To be sure, the range of Hebrew altru- 
ism, as reflected in that law, was limited to the pale of Israel. 


1 Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, Am. Ed. pp. 18-28. 
2 Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 264 ff. . 
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The prophets, however, contemplated the future inclusion of all 
nations therein in an age of. universal peace and righteousness. 
The Founder of Christianity himself laid down his golden rule of 
altruistic love, not as a new thing in the world, but as the prin- 
ciple which lay at the heart of both Mosaism and prophetism: 
This, said Jesus, “ is the law and the prophets.” It is therefore 
utterly unhistorical for Mr. Kidd to say to the ancient civiliza- 
tions, “‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed,” and to 
date the essential unity and continuity of the vital powers of 
modern civilization in its “ great development of the humanitarian 
feelings” as beginning at the Christian era. 

One other point of criticism is “the extraordinarily effec- 
tive sanctions,” through which Christianity more than other re- 
ligions has influenced civilization in the line of altruistic develop- 
ment. Beside the ethical system associated with it, Mr. Kidd 
makes great account of “the extraordinary strength of the ultra- 
rational sanction it provided ” (p. 130), “ which sanction attained, 
in the European Theocracy of the fourteenth century, a strength 
and influence never before known ” (p. 147). The precise nature 
of this sanction is not distinctly described. All that we learn of it 
from Mr. Kidd is, that it was “a stupendous system of other-world- 
liness,” according to the view, common, we are told, to all reli- 
gions, that “ right and wrong are constituted such by divine en- 
actment.”” The effective sanctions, then, in which Christianity is 
so superior, can only be of the eschatological kind, the other- 
worldly rewards and punishments annexed by divine enactment 
to right doing and wrong doing in the present. As to this, Mr. 
Kidd’s account is untrue, both as a comparative estimate of Chris- 
tian and ethnic eschatology, and as an estimate of the specifically 
Christian motive. 

In the first of these two points of view, it might be supposed 
that the dogma of an endless punishment made the Christian 
eschatology more coercive than the ethnic. But, on the contrary, 
the purgatory-doctrine lifted this incubus from all within the 
visible pale of the Catholic church. The same sort of doctrine 
had currency in the time of moral laxity when Vergil lived, with 
apparently no more coercive effect than in the later semi-barbar- 
ous Christendom of medieval Europe. One finds this plainly 
enough in the sixth book of the Aneid : — 


Here in torment are they who in life showed hatred to brethren, 
Lifted the hand against parents, or harm devised to dependents, 

Or who hugged to themselves the wealth which they had acquired, 
Nor to their kindred assigned due share ; this group is the greatest. 
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But in the second point, as to the specifically effective Chris- 
tian motive, who that knows aught of Christian biography, from 
Paul to Paton, the missionary of the New Hebrides; who that 
studies the historic lives which have diffused or purified Chris- 
tianity ; who that looks at the lights and leaders of Christian al- 
truism from the Pentecostal communism to our Christian social- 
ism, can seriously account for their career on Paley’s theory of an 
expediential regard to future rewards and punishments? Certainly 
it is not to this that the New Testament appeals. Its specifically 
Christian motives are the goodness of God, the grace of Christ, 
and the love of brother men. Here Mr. Kidd, with his frequent 
incoherency, offers himself to us as a witness against himself. 
However effective the appeal which the eschatological sanctions 
of Christianity make to the intellect, it seems, after all, that the 
prevailing appeal of religion is not of that kind. “ We see now 
why it is that, as Mr. Lecky asserts, ‘all religions which have 
governed mankind have done so . . . by speaking as common re- 
ligious language describes it, to the heart,’ and not to the intel- 
lect; or, as an advocate of Christianity [Mr. W. S. Lilly] has 
recently put it, a religion makes its way not by argument, or by 
the rational [?] sanctions which it offers, ‘but by an appeal to 
those fundamental spiritual instincts of men to which it supremely 
corresponds’” (p. 114). 

Now as to these instincts, and what comes of them, Mr. Kidd has 
something noteworthy to say. A “ profound instinct,” which has 
“a truer scientific basis than our current science ” (p. 113), drives 
men to set up religious sanctions for their conduct, to secure the 
due subordination of individual interests to those of the social 
organism, and those religions succeed best which, as Christian- 
ity, have provided the most effective sanctions (p. 190). When 
we have boiled the matter down to this, it seems that a ‘quite 
unnecessary pother has been made about “the transforming 
fact,” “big with a revolutionary significance,” that there can be 
no rational sanction for the conduct required in a progressive 
society (pp. 79, 80), but that religion must provide one ultra- 
rational. It is plain that the spring and organizing soul of the 
whole movement, according to Mr. Kidd himself, is not religion, 
but that which gives birth to religion, the central instincts of 
humanity. 

Moreover, these “ extraordinary’ human instincts, which he 
thus shows as lying at the root of the religions and their sanctions, 
are “social” instincts. There is a common feeling, a common 
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thought, a general will. Not only is there a better reason in any 
man than the hedonistic desire, to which Mr. Kidd transfers the 
name, but there is a reason superior to any man’s best, something 
that is truer, as he says, than “ current science.” This we know 
well. How often the wisest neither discern the inner significance 
of contemporary events, nor foresee even the proximate steps of 
human progress. How common it is for men to build better than 
they know. Experience testifies, — 


There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 


Nor is Mr. Kidd without perception of a diffused intelligence 
which transcends any individual limits. “No great idea can in 
truth be said to have been the product of a single mind ” (p. 267). 
It could hardly be otherwise in what he constantly terms ‘ the 
social organism,” whose “ members” are pervaded by a common 
life. In spite of his generally atomistic conception of individual 
man, he seems barely to miss that truth of the universal Mind and 
all energizing Spirit which schoolboys learned from Vergil in 
heathen Rome : — 

Spiritus intus alit, totam que infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Here we come finally to the most surprising fallacy of all. The 
spinal cord of the whole argument is, that ‘the interests of the 
individual and those of the social organism . . . are fundamen- 
tally and inherently irreconcilable” (p. 99), so that, to be sure, 
man must set up the controlling power of religion with. sanctions 
adequately effective to control individual conduct in the interest 
of the social evolution. Now, not to speak of the contradiction 
involved in the very conception of a living organism whose inter- 
ests and those of its individual members are antagonistic, we 
come upon a twofold wonder. First, what an abnormal proceed- 
ing it is for men to machinate religiously against their “ interests ” 
for the sake of a thing that nobody, as Mr. Kidd says, cares a 
straw for, —the evolutionary process. Next, what an unnatural 
sort of creature he makes man to be, impelled by his profoundest 
instinct to overawe himself by self-devised religious restraints 
from destroying the social organism of which he is a member. 
Well may Mr. Kidd call this “an extraordinary instinct,” which 
thus deters a man from seeking his “interests.” Granting, how- 
ever, that man is a topsy-turvy sort of creature, what of the fact 
assumed for the corner-stone of the argument? Who is there 
outside of criminals, cranks, and crazy folk, that practically re- 
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gards individual interests as on the whole incompatible with the 
interest of society? Is not the fact rather that men agree in re- 
garding even the worst form of social order as preferable to social 
chaos, where every man’s hand is against his fellow in the pande- 
monium of anarchy? One might as well say that because a life 
raft in the Atlantic is a terrible thing to live on, it is the “ inter- 
est” of the drenched and chilled creatures upon it to knock it 
to pieces. Of course, there are interests and interests, minor 
and major, but Mr. Kidd lumps them indiscriminately as “ anti- 
social.” He has so sympathetically sketched the exploitation of 
the many by the few, and the misery resulting, that one is 
tempted to account for his extravagant theory on the principle 
noticed by Ecclesiastes, that “oppression maketh a wise man 
mad.” 

However, Mr. Kidd is not the first who has not done well to 
proclaim a brand new philosophy with a great sound as of a 
trumpet, — 


Proving absurd all written heretofore, 

And putting us to ignorance again. 
It would be unfair not to acknowledge, as this paper has al- 
ready done, that his general failure is relieved by not a few sensi- 
ble and instructive pages. That better work may be expected of 
him, as the fruit of more cautious thinking, we doubt not. The 
native ability, which shines through what we cannot justly pro- 
nounce other than confused and incoherent thought, is unquestion- 
able. But Professor Marshall is right in remarking, that “there 
is as much reason as ever to fear that the whole world of man’s 
actions is too wide and too various to be analyzed and explained 
by one intellectual effort.” Certainly, to elucidate so cyclopedic 
a subject as Social Evolution within the limits of a little more 
than three hundred pages would severely tax the ripest learning 
and the most disciplined powers. If a novice attempts it, it is 
no wonder if he finds his subject as unmanageable as Phaéthon 
found his horses. 


JAMES M. Wuiton. 
New York. 
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‘THE ORIGINS OF THE RELIGION AND HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL. 


In the beginning God created the world from nothing. This 
creation of the world is the beginning of the history of salvation, 
for man is the end and crown of creation. He becomes master of 
the earth, and the world was made for this purpose by God. But 
the earth may not claim man altogether. His aim is higher. 
God-likeness is given to his imagination to conceive, and this gift 
is at the same time a command. He must conform himself 
steadily to the divine likeness and live therein. Since God is a 
moral personality, man can reach this aim only by the path of 
moral strengthening and perfecting. To this end he is placed in 
Paradise. The prohibition of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil is intended to transform the child, doing good by in- 
stinct, into the man, choosing it consciously. Man does not 
stand the trial ; therefore he loses Paradise, but not blessedness. 
He is no longer worthy, indeed, of the direct intercourse with God 
which he previously enjoyed: the time of theophanies begins after 
the fall. As he was deceived by the Satan hidden in the snake, 
God must punish, but not destroy him. Death now begins, and 
all that belongs to death ; but it does not signify a destruction of 
the whole race of man. 

The protevangel (Gen. iii. 15) points to a redemption and 
finally to a redeemer. Adam names his wife Eve, that is, “life,” 
showing thereby his belief in God who has promised descendants 
to her and through her to him. The word of promise does not, 
indeed, come to fulfillment as soon as he hoped. God must leave 
sin free course that through it the desire for a super-earthly pos- 
session —for peace and redemption — may anticipate the be- 
stowal of it. Before the gates of paradise the blood of righteous 
Abel cries to God for revenge. The love which binds men to- 
gether yields to the hatred which divides them. Hence we now 
have two lines of descent, — Cainites and Sethites. The first, as 
children of the world, are the wiser; they subdue the earth, and 
are the propagators of civilization. The descendants of Seth wait 
for redemption and think it has come with the birth of Noah. 
But this is too soon. As his name implies, Noah gives peace and 
redemption, but only to a few, who have not been involved in the 
general corruption, and in a manner far removed from the true 
salvation. The flood is not at all an overflowing of the whole 
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earth, but it signifies a judgment on the entire race of man, which 
at that time is to be thought of as gathered in one part only of 
the earth. When God stretches his many-colored bow in the sky 
after the ceasing of the flood, it is a sign of his grace and friend- 
ship, which are not again to be taken from man. He now begins 
to give with a full hand, and to make his will known in important 
events and by his Word. 

Humankind is divided into two families, and God enters into 
this division. He chooses Shem, and after Shem, Terah and his 
son Abram. With a splendid command of promise, He takes 
Abram from his home and plants him in the land of Canaan, 
where, in the midst of a strange population, he is not abandoned 
to the temptation of apostasy, but may be sure, as being in God’s 
land, of steady communion with Him. Here he is deemed worthy 
of manifestations by the deity, who always reveals himself as 
El Shaddai (Almighty God); through this gracious leading he 
becomes the man who is ready to sacrifice to God his only son, on 
whom all the promise depends, and thus presents a type of the 
divine dealing in Christ. Abraham, not Lot (Gen. xiii.), is the 
Father of Promise. Not Ishmael but Isaac is the heir of the 
same. Isaac, also, must wait long before two sons are given 
him. He must be exercised in faith and patience. To one son 
only can he give the full blessing, and this is Jacob. Jacob 
becomes Israel only after a long banishment, before he may see 
again the land of God. It is God’s hand which turns the evil 
deeds of the brethren of Joseph to good, and prepares for Is- 
rael a new home in bad times. Already, before Israel repairs 
to his old home, Judah is designated as the tribe of the future 
Messiah. 

In all this period God is not made known to the fathers as 
Yahweh, but He is yet to them a spiritual being entirely distinct 
from all the gods of the heathen, and best designated as Almighty 
God. In Egypt He forms the people of Israel from the scattered 
twelve tribes. Their great distress in the land of slavery almost 
brings the people to despair. Thus the way is prepared for the 
mission of Moses. Through the power of God, this chosen in- 
strument succeeds in overcoming the opposition of the Egyptians, 
leading the people away, and binding them at Sinai in the cove- 
nant with Yahweh, the god of revelation, the saviour god of 
Israel. Moses is thus the proper founder of the religion of 
Israel, which is substantially complete with him ; only in minor 
points could the prophets continue his work. God needed, how- 
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ever, to confirm and protect this true religion in Israel until 
Christ came, who was to bring salvation to the whole world from 
Israel. 

I. 

Such; substantially, is the view of the origins of the world, of 
the career of Israel and of his religion, which has found entrance, 
in Biblical histories for the public schools, into the manuals for 
upper classes in the gymnasium, and thence into the community. 
It would be vain to deny the edifying force of this conception ; 
the love and patience of God shine here in the noblest light. It 
would be vain to deny that the theologian who has endeavored 
especially to give this conception a scientific foundation (F. C. 
K. von Hofmann, particularly in his work “ Weissagung und Er- 
fiillung im Alten und Neuen Testamente,” 1841-1844), as well 
as his followers (Franz Delitzsch, Kohler, Lotz and others), can 
appeal for most of their positions to the New Testament. He 
who cannot bring himself to find in the New Testament repeatedly 
an appreciation of the Old which is not scientifically tenable may 
calmly disregard a true construction of the history and develop- 
ment of Israel and his religion. 

The historical outline we have’given is, on all sides, completely 
untenable. It rests on the old doctrine of inspiration, which 
assumes the unity and inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures. All 
scientific theologians recognize in the Pentateuch a mosaic from 
three sources at least, none of which is probably older than the year 
1000 B. c. No one who does this can hold to the above con- 
ception without involving himself in the most apparent self-con- 
tradictions. Criticism cannot stop with a purely external recog- 
nition and division of these sources; it must also consider their 
content and test its significance and credibility. If the account 
given in Genesis of the development of mankind and of Israel 
is to be finally referred to one source, and, indeed, in the last 
resort, to the final redactor of all the sources, — then one cannot 
be right in acting, with Delitzsch, Kohler and Lotz, as if no- 
thing had been altered in the earlier picture, and as if this cor- 
responded throughout to the historical fact. 

It is half-work, too, which Kittel does in his “ History of the 
Hebrews’’ (Gotha, 1888-92) ; after sketching the tradition as 
it is found in the separate sources, he presents what is common to 
these sources as the historical deposit. The question whether 
even this corresponds to the facts, whether we can trust it, cannot 
be evaded. Even if we must answer with a non liquet, judgment 
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would be pronounced on such an exposition. But this common 
content itself is so scanty that we have not acquired anything of 
much consequence. It comes finally to not much more than that 
we hear this: Persons bearing the names Abram, Sarah, Lot, 
Hagar, Isaac, Ishmaél and others once lived in Canaan, and 
came there from the East. In matters of detail the sources con- 
tradict each other completely, for the most part. But we must 
go farther. What would one say of a historian who should ex- 
tract the common nucleus from the later narratives of the Greeks 
concerning their fathers (Pelops and Cadmus, for instance), and 
offer it to us as history? We can, however, go beyond the 
non liquet, and assert that ground is entirely lacking for assert- 
ing a residence of the Israelites in Canaan before Moses, and con- 
sequently for the patriarchs. 

We know that Religion has power to influence, enlighten and 
change the inner life ; but we know just as well that religious per- 
ception does not bring with it a great and extraordinary knowledge 
of things in the world of experience. When we call the Hebrews 
the people of religion, we do not separate them in the least from 
their environment or from other peoples, in the forms of their 
knowledge of things of the world and their history. As a child 
does not remember the first years of his life, so a people does not. 
No people knows the manner of its origin. It is enough to pos- 
tulate a tribe-father or a tribe-mother as the first beginner. 
This explanation has often been given, but the fact is not so. No 
people originates by the nation shaping itself out of the family, 
the clan and the tribe. Much to the contrary, a people comes 
together out of the most diverse elements, and the most distinct 
quarters, under the pressure of history. The Hebrews and other 
Semites, in contrast with the Indo-Germanic peoples, have the 
habit of designating their separate tribes by the name of a per- 
son. But it should not for this reason occur to the reader to 
think of historical persons. Who takes the peoples of the table 
in Genesis x.— Gomer, Magog, Javan, Misraim and Elam — 
for fathers and sons, though they are named there as individuals ? 

There is no doubt that Israel is a common name for the most 
diverse Arabian peoples. Esau has also the name of Elam (Gen. 
xxvi. 30), and Edom is, naturally, a collective designation for the 
Edomites, and so, again, Esau is called the father of Edom. But 
if Edom must be taken collectively, is not the same thing true of 
his brother Jacob? Moreover, we can prove the contrary of the 
personal meaning from Genesis xlix. There we find a series of 
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proverbs placed in the mouth of the dying father, Jacob: it is not 
prophecy, as it seems at first sight, but rather praise and blame, 
blessing and cursing, that Jacob expresses concerning the different 
tribes, because of their deeds already done. Reuben, Levi, Judah 
and the rest are not persons, but tribes. ‘“ Into the assembly of 
Simeon and Levi come not, my soul,” — it would be strange to 
think this means, “ When Simeon and Levi unite, Israel desires 
not to join with them as a third party in the covenant.” Much 
rather does it mean that when the Levites and the Simeonites 
hold a council of war together, the Israelites should and would 
keep aloof, since they do violence and injustice. “Therefore will 
I divide them in Jacob and scatter them in Israel,” concludes the 
saying concerning these tribes. Here the singular interpretation 
is completely excluded. 

What holds of Israel is also true of Rachel and Leah, as of the 
concubines, and it is to be asserted in like manner of Isaac and 
Abraham. The following consideration is decisive. The pecu- 
liar dwelling of Yahweh, according to the ancient Israelite view, 
is Sinai. There the tradition locates the call of Moses; there is 
the “holy ground,” — that is, God’s place, —so that Moses must 
put off his shoes, not to defile it (Exod. iii. 5). Thither he 
leads the emancipated people, that they may sacrifice to Yah- 
weh, who there resides, and conclude a covenant with him. 
Yahweh does not afterwards leave Sinai; the ark of the covenant 
and the “ angel of Yahweh” are, in a measure, his representatives 
that lead the people to victory (Exod. xxxiii. 2). Israel next 
crosses the Jordan. Baal is the god of Canaan. To him the 
land of Canaan belongs, according to the prim’tive conception, as 
Moab belongs to Chemosh. Yahweh becomes the lord of this 
land of Canaan as the Canaanites gradually disappear and Israel 
wins the victory. But this came about very gradually. The 
Song of Deborah (Judges v.) portrays Yahweh coming out of 
Seir, out of the fields of Edom, to the support of Israel warring 
in Canaan. His dwelling, then, is outside of Canaan. It is only 
after the final and complete subjection of Canaan and its continu- 
ous occupation by Israel that the dominion of Israel in Canaan 
becomes the home of the deity, Yahweh. In a comparatively late 
time we find a reminiscence of a change in the divine residence. 
Nothing else can be the meaning when the tradition makes Elijah 
turn his back on his fatherland that he may lament its distress on 
Horeb (Sinai) to the god who has abandoned his faithless people 
and must therefore be sought in the place of his former residence. 
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In the same way we are to interpret the threat in Hosea v. 15. 
“I will arise and go to my place until they repent and turn to 
seek my face,” says God to the sinful people. We are entirely 
correct in understanding the “ place ” to be Sinai; it appears to 
be the fundamental presumption in the history of the patriarchs 
that God called them to himself in his own land. 

Abram is to come into a land which God will show him. He 
has hardly entered the land of Canaan when Yahweh appears to 
him, and he recognizes that here is the dwelling of God — not in 
one place, but everywhere he enjoys his presence. So shrines 
arise in Sichem and Bethel, in Hebron and Beérsheba; every- 
where, the whole land through, from north to south, the presence 
of God makes itself felt. This land is intended exclusively for 
Abraham and his seed, as the people of Yahweh. Lot re- 
nounces, of his own accord, any rights he may have as co-propri- 
etor (Gen. xiii.). The actual inhabitants defile the land (Gen. 
xv.). Their sins must ripen so that full and deserved destruction 
may come upon them: the land must be taken from them of right. 
Eliezer and Ishmael, of whom Abraham thinks (Gen. xv., xvii.), 
are not to be the heirs, nor Edom who had the first claim, as the 
oldest, but Israel only. To him the possession of this land is 
prospectively assured in the patriarchs, again and again. So they 
must steadily maintain themselves as the rightful possessors. 
Abraham buys for himself and Sarah a burial place. Here, 
where he buries his dead, is his home. Eliezer, indeed, must seek 
a wife for Isaac in the old home, but Isaac may not enter the 
family and the land of his bride, according to the ancient Semitic 
law. So Eliezer must play the suitor. He is strictly forbidden, 
in case he finds no wife for Isaac, to take him back to Abraham’s 
native country. Jacob, too, just before leaving Canaan receives 
the solemn assurance that Canaan, in its whole extent, is to be 
his; that God himself will accompany him with his protection, 
and bring him back. So it happens. Jacob, the man with two 
wives, many children, and great riches in cattle, who is appar- 
ently permanently attached to Laban and his clan, suddenly 
leaves Haran, obeying God’s command in a dream, and repairs to 
Canaan. On the boundary the Deity meets him to oppose and 
punish; He dwells here then. Jacob must conquer an entrance 
into the land in which his God dwells. The idea that Canaan 
from the beginning is the common home of Israel and Yahweh is 
so pervasive that Jacob in Egypt before his death orders his body 
to be taken there, that Egypt may not perchance become the 
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home of himself and his children. Even Joseph, who is repre- 
sented as a complete Egyptian and has married the daughter 
of an Egyptian priest, directs that his bones shall be taken 
to Canaan on Israel’s return (Gen. 1. 25. E.). Still more, the 
whole wandering in the deserts appears unintentional. Canaan 
is from the first the goal of the whole march. Israel is to con- 
quer the land of his fathers, and with this conquest all three 
sources break off (Joshua xxiv.). 

* When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 
when He separated the children of men, then He set the bounds 
of the people according to the Israelites” (Deut. xxxii. 8). This 
utterance of the Song of Moses might be taken as the motto for 
the history of the patriarchs. What was in fact the result of a 
long historical development is represented (it often happens) as 
a divine purpose intended from the beginning. The patriarchs, 
again, are nothing but an ideal Israel. Their relations to Yahweh 
are a reflection of those of Yahweh and his people in their noblest 
period (800 B. c.). 

In brief, then, the “Yahweh of Sinai” makes impossible the 
historic credibility of the patriarchs. On the contrary, the con- 
quest of Canaan was made gradually, by fits and starts and with- 
out intention. This may easily be seen from some traits of the 
sources which do not fit in with the main stream, and it offers 
itself from the first as the probable explanation. For we have no 
reason to consider it only a pretext, that Israel at first wished to 
celebrate a feast to his god in the wilderness, as he was to be 
found there, not in Canaan (Exod. v.). The plan enlarges, under 
the growth of the Egyptian oppression, to the scheme of the flight 
from Egypt. Longing for Canaan, consciousness of a duty to re- 
turn there, is not at all visible. 

This is still more plain in the narratives of the spies (Num. 
xiii. f.). The two narratives, differing much in details, agree 
in this, that God desired the taking possession of Canaan, and 
that the people hearing the lament of the spies prefer to return to 
Egypt, contradictory to God’s will. But both—and this is the 
remarkable point— make the commission, and consequently the 
result of the reconnoitre, not simply directed to the weakness of 
the enemy and the best points of attack in the country (“the 
nakedness of the land,” Gen. xlii. 12); it is much more the 
question whether the land is fruitful and so worth contending for 
in war, and whether Israel has any prospect of driving out the in- 
habitants and becoming master of the land. It is very evident 
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that here is a contradiction of the view of a divine command that 
may not be refused ; such a command would exclude for Moses 
these questions concerning the worth or the possibility of con- 
quest. Here, too, it is silently assumed that Canaan is not to be 
attempted again, but for the first time. 

Our conclusion is that, so far as a historical sketch of the begin- 
nings of the religion and history of Israel is concerned, the patri- 
archal period, and what we hear of it, falls completely away. We 
must get rid of the last remnants of such a conception ; they have 
asserted themselves quite unnoticed with students in whom one 
would hardly expect it (Hermann Schultz: “Old Testament 
Theology ”’). 

The first impression made on many by these results is extraor- 
dinarily depressing. Here the fear —to say nothing of the direct 
assertion — that criticism is hostile to the Bible, and even de- 
structive of Christianity, has an apparent justification. But, 
over against this, it must be emphatically asserted that to the 
prophets of the Old Testament the figures and the history of the 
patriarchal world had no sacred meaning. The main fact in the 
holy history is to them, and rightly, the exodus from Egypt. It 
is a fact as instructive as it is surprising that with the prophets 
in general before the exile Abraham is not mentioned. It is not 
true that the religion of Israel and the prophets owes its being and 
its fullness to the patriarchs, but the reverse. Without prophecy 
our patriarchal histories would be inconceivable. These legends 
owe their existence to the shaping imagination of the people: 
they arose under the very powerful influence of the prophetic 
spirit. If, then, the religion of Israel and the prophets in no 
wise stands or falls with the patriarchal history, is it any worse 
with Christianity? If the later Judaism laid an ever-increasing 
emphasis upon corporal descent from the patriarchs, and therefore 
upon their historicity, this is a corruption which Christianity 
ought not to accept. For us the historical character of Abraham 
has no vital religious interest. Not because Christ was the son 
of Abraham or of David, but because he brought us peace and 
reconciliation do we see in him our saviour. Here, as in many 
other cases, a calm study of the prophets will prevent many 
errors in the field of religion and theology. 


II. 


For the beginnings of the religion and history of Israel the 
tradition of Israel gives us nothing. Can we, then, come to any 
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conclusion concerning them, and from what sources? Certainly! 
It is well known that the most persistent material is found in 
the things of cultus and religion, and that often the most ancient 
remains are preserved here and repeatedly by the side of very 
modern representations. There is no doubt that this was so with 
Israel, as everywhere else. No reformer in the sphere of religion 
is a creator out of nothing. He speaks to men who must under- 
stand him, and he must therefore consider the thought and action 
of his time. Naturally, too, in his new creation much of the old 
leaven is taken up, of itself and against his will. We can draw 
distinct conclusions from the religion of Mohammed as to the reli- 
gious conceptions of his heathen contemporaries and predecessors ; 
80, too, with Israel we shall find a line of customs which have been 
inherited from the oldest time and are to be considered as some- 
thing simply taken over, not as created by Moses. In order to 
find the right point of view, we must also take most carefully into 
consideration the comparative history of religions, especially the 
religion of the closely related Semitic peoples; in recent times 
this has been done particularly by Wellhausen and W. Robertson 
Smith. 

The picture we thus gain of pre-Mosaic Israel is something 
like the following. Arabia (or north-eastern Africa) comes into 
view as the cradle of the family of nations designated by the name 
of Shem. Hence, in times unknown, went out tribes who took 
possession of the territory of Canaan, became lords of the primi- 
tive people, soon brought them up to a comparatively high degree 
of civilization, and spoke the Semitic tongue in a dialect (the 
Canaanite) peculiar to themselves. This emigration was neither 
the first nor the last. In very early times (at least four thousand 
years before Christ) we see Semites gaining a footing in Babylon 
and Assyria. The whole land of Syria becomes a permanent pos- 
session of the Semites. The one migration is, naturally, not the 
whole movement. What some have done, others imitate; there 
is a constant shifting to and fro, out of which proceed finally the 
tribes and peoples known to us. 

To the later migrations from the Arabian peninsula belong the 
Hebrews, who at first wandered here and there, until a part of 
them settled down permanently on the east of the Jordan (Moab 
and Ammon), and there adopted the culture and the speech of 
Canaan. Southward of them, and somewhat later, Edom took its 
place, and also the speech of Canaan. There remained only the 
families and tribes afterward known by the name of Israel, who 
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are to be considered as still nomadic. They may have moved 
about for a time in the Negeb (South Judea), and there changed 
their language: but they did not find a fixed home there. We 
have warrant for drawing a picture of these nomads after the 
fashion which we find prevailing with the Semitic nomads in gen- 
eral and especially in antiquity. Yet, naturally, the peculiar na- 
ture of the country has much to do with this. The wandering 
Arabs stand nearest to the Israelites of the pre-Mosaic period. 

The next thing to be taken into consideration is the tribe (and 
here is an important difference between the Semites and the 
Indo-Germanic peoples). In the desert and the steppe the indi- 
vidual is a lost man. The stranger who meets him there is, as a 
matter of course, anenemy. An authority which shall keep order 
and impose laws is entirely excluded by the nature of things. 
The only protector is the community, the tribe. However free 
and independent the individual tan may be, he must live within 
the sphere of the tribe: scorn, curses and punishment he deserves 
who leaves it (see the Song of Deborah). The blood of the tribe 
is sacred: when it is shed by a stranger, it must be revenged, on 
the murderer, or on one of his tribe, indifferently (compare the 
promise to Cain and the speech of Lamech). The first form of 
religion would, then, be reverence for the tribe ; and since a child- 
like people personifies everything, we may assume that the tribe- 
fathers were considered as proper tribe-gods. We are not, of 
course, to think of actual descent of a gens from a man and a 
family, for the matter is not, in fact, so simple; with the Sem- 
ites in the oldest times the “ mother-right” certainly prevailed, 
—another pronounced difference from the Indo-Germanic peoples. 
Monogamy was not in existence ; on the contrary, a woman could 
have temporary intercourse with this man and that. Hence, of 
course, the descent of a child from this or that father was not to 
be correctly given. The connection of the mother decided at once 
that of the child. We should then expect a god-mother rather 
than a god-father; so, in fact, the god-mother (Astarte) plays a 
role in the Semitic field, and so we may not wonder if tribes are 
styled after women and designated with female names. 

But here, too, we are preoccupied too much with modern 
thoughts and conceptions, which allow only a man or woman as 
the beginning of a race. A childish race thinks quite differently. 
The deity is, indeed, the creator of the race; the god is not with- 
out this, nor this without the god. But the god does not need to 
be considered always as man or woman. To the child-like people 
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everything is alive, everything is personal. The stone which 
meets the eye, the tree through which the wind rustles, the water 
which bubbles out of the spring, — all is alive, with a divine life. 
Least of all is a proper difference of species observed between 
beasts and men. In particular the animals by whose means man 
supports his life — in this case camels, cattle and sheep — enjoy a 
special reverence, and even come to be considered as belonging to 
the tribe. In them dwells the deity, the divine tribe-blood, which 
it was then a sin to shed. Thus no flesh was slaughtered com- 
monly, except for sacrifice, and in sacrifice the aim was the closest 
union of the members of the tribe through a joint partaking of 
the still warm blood and the yet quivering flesh. It was a matter 
of indifference whether the slain member of the tribe was an 
animal or a man; in each case it is a murder, and every one 
gladly puts the guilt of the murder, which is actually committed in 
the sacrifice of the animal as of the man, on another. The slayer, 
for instance, finally lays the guilt on the knife and throws it into 
the sea. Very gradually only is a distinction made, and the 
human sacrifice more rarely offered, and hence considered more 
powerful and expiatory. But those animals which cause terror 
to men were reverenced out of fear; they dwell in inaccessible 
places; where the foot of man comes, they flee, but not without a 
conflict. We understand how the serpent could easily become a 
demon — that is a dangerous, hostile god, whom men approached 
with religious fear, to deprecate and make atonement. Then 
there are the phenomena of nature. Men ascribed divine life to 
the sun, the moon and the stars. Above all, in the thunder which 
brings men most directly before a superhuman, incomprehensible, 
wide-resounding and far-flashing power, he easily felt the presence 
of gods. At this stage of culture sex has no role. It is later that 
the stone puts on a human form, and then is taken as masculine 
or feminine. 

It was very easy for a fusion to take place of this last belief, 
which we call totemism, with tribe-worship. A tribe which dwelt 
long in a place where it found a quickening, murmuring spring, 
might think of its tribal god as dwelling in it, and name it after 
him; or it might find its tribal god in a bull, a wolf or a lion. 
The god of the thunderbolt might be considered the victorious 
tribal god of a nomadic people, and the representation of the 
coming of this god be borrowed from the features of the thunder- 
storm (Psalm xviii.; Amos i. 2, etc.). Features of this totemism 
are found among all peoples in the childish age. The Australians 
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and the Germans, the Greeks and the Indians, the Arabians, the 
Syrians and the Egyptians afford many examples. Should it be 
otherwise with the Israelites? The religion of Israel must give 
us information on this point, and it does so superabundantly. 
There we see that stones and trees, waters and animals appear 
endowed with divine power of life; that the thunder-god has lent 
his traits to the Yahweh of Moses. In short, Israel before Moses 
is to be conceived as a conglomerate of nomadic tribes given to 
totemism like all other nature-peoples. The proof of this asser- 
tion is not hard to find. The cultus of stones, trees and waters 
is plainly enough proved. Genesis xxviii. 10 ff. tells us that Jacob 
laid a stone under his head in Bethel and dreamed a dream of the 
ladder up to heaven. The narrative relates that he anointed the 
stone with oil, —that is, of course, he did not consecrate it, but, 
according to the ancient view, brought it an offering of oil, and 
said, ‘‘ This stone which I have made a masseba [probably stone- 
pillar] shall be a beth-el,” that is, house of God. It is the stone 
then, not the place, which is the shrine of the god; but this does 
not mean that the stone itself is the deity. When the Israelites 
passed through the Jordan they took twelve stones for a memorial 
of the miracle of the crossing; these were then set up in Gilgal 
and held sacred (Joshua iv.). Apparently there were in Gilgal, 
where an important shrine existed from old time, twelve stones 
which were revered with holy fear, and were divested of their 
proper divine significance by the later strict monotheism. The 
twelve stones contradict the equivalence of deity and stone, for it 
is a mistake to say “so many stones, so many deities.” The deity 
makes his own choice of this or that stone for his house; as the 
soul dwells in the body, so the divinity in the stone. It may 
be petitioned by the worshiper to dwell in this or that, stone. 
Gideon pours his broth upon a stone, that is, brings it his offer- 
ing. This is accepted. Fiery flame bursts out of the rock to 
consume the offering ; and in this flame the “ angel of Yahweh” 
goes up to heaven, just as in Judges xiii. 20, with the offering of 
Manoah, also offered on the stone. It is the same divinity who 
dwells in the stone and is to the sight an angel of Yahweh — that 
is, Yahweh who reveals himself to Gideon. 

When we hear (1 Kings i. 9) of an “ Eben-zoheleth,” a serpent- 
stone, this name permits no other interpretation than that they 
thought of the divinity (demon) in the form of a serpent inhabit- 
ing this stone. It need hardly be mentioned that the common 
people even to-day speak of stones in which witches dwell, of 
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princesses in the form of toads and the like; these are similar 
ideas. There is as little reason here for thinking of meteorites as 
in ancient Israel where religion had nothing of an astral charac- 
ter. Yes, the stone altar is nothing else than the original holy 
stone to which the offering was made; in later times it gradually 
became the table for the offering. From this, its original mean- 
ing, we may understand, for instance, the old command (Exod. 
xx. 25): “ When thou makest an altar of stone, thou shalt not 
build it of hewn stone, for through the working with thy chisel 
thou wouldst pollute it.” Certainly this rule did not arise be- 
cause “the stone still in the state given by the creator was held 
to be incorrupt and pure” (Dillmann on this passage), but because 
it was a seat of the divinity, its body, and might not therefore be 
hewn with iron. The justice of this explanation is moreover 
plain from the fact that when, long after, the altar was a table of 
offering artificially constructed, the horns of the altar, taken from 
the divine bull, still reminded men of its original meaning. In 
course of time, indeed, a separation took place, so that God’s table 
and God’s abode were divided. Thus on the high places in Israel, 
by the altar, there was also a masseba. That this was of stone is 
certain, not merely since the Deuteronomic legislation (Deut. xii. 
3: compare 2 Kings xviii. 4) speaks of a bana (building), hegim 
(erecting) and, on the other hand, of a schebar (breaking). 
That these stone pillars stood by the altars without offense down 
to the reformation of King Josiah in 622 B. c., and so were held 
to be seats of the divinity, can hardly need proof now. I will 
quote only one passage in Genesis which doubtless shows what 
ancient Israel understood by the masseba. We are told that 
Jacob on his flight out of Mesopotamia is overtaken by Laban, 
but is preserved from harm by the interposition of the angel. 
They strike a covenant before the stone heap, gal, set up by 
Jacob, says one source; before the masseba erected there, says 
the other. This stone-heap, this masseba is now appealed to, as a 
god, to witness the oath that both will consider this place as the 
boundary of their territories. So it is said in Genesis xxxiii. 20 
that Jacob “erected there a masseba and called it El, god of 
Israel.” 

With the masseba, the holy stone, there regularly appears by 
the altar on the high places, the Ashera. Neither the word nor 
the thing has aught to do with Astarte. The Ashera is the holy 
stake which was planted (nata’) or set up (he*mid). The Deu- 
teronomist is zealous against the asheras as against the massebas, 
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and demands that they be hewn (karat), chopped (gada) or 
burned (saraph) down. It isa mistake to think that we must find 
in the ashera the emblem of the female and in the masseba that 
of the male divinity. Sexual differences have plainly played no 
part in the religion of ancient Israel. On the contrary, as the 
masseba is a survival of the holy stone, so the ashera is of the 
holy tree. Of this holy tree, or trees, there is no need to speak. 
Holy trees and sacred groves, in whose mysterious murmurings 
men imagined and understood the voice of God, are certainly not 
unknown to those acquainted with Greek or Teutonic antiquity. 
They have likewise played a great part in the field of Semitic re- 
ligion. The Old Testament witnesses to this. In Genesis xii. 6, 
we read that Abraham went through the land to Sichem, to the 
terebinth of wisdom. There was, then, at Sichem a terebinth 
which was used in some way for prediction. This is probably the 
same one which, in Judges ix. 37, is called the terebinth of the 
me‘onenim, that is, of the sorcerers. Joshua erected near it a 
memorial stone (Josh. xxiv. 26), and hence it received the tiame 
of “the terebinth of the witness.” When David intended to go 
out for the first time against the Philistines, the answer is given 
him that he must not attack in front but in the rear, and must 
begin the battle when he hears the “ sound of a going” in the top 
of the beka tree, and can thereby know that Yahweh is going 
forth to battle. So we find in Hebron (Gen. xiii. 18; xviii. 1), 
in Beérsheba (Gen. xxi. 33), in Ophra (Judges vi. 11, 19), in 
Gibeah (1 Sam. xxii. 6 ; xiv. 2) and elsewhere sacred trees. Now 
we understand why the Deuteronomist and the prophets speak 
so often of the idolatry of Israel “under every green tree,” and 
the prophet Ezekiel in his prophetic picture sees trees of healing 
medicine growing by the holy river flowing from Jerusalem. It 
is easy in the midst of the consuming heat and the consequent 
dryness of the oriental summer to imagine and believe the presence 
of deity in the trees which remain partly green. 

Images drawn from the fresh waters are especially favored in 
the Old Testament. A pure, inexhaustible spring waters the 
ground and makes it fruitful, and feeds the roots of the trees 
without need of the artificial help of man’s hand. The divinity 
itself certainly dwells there; this place is holy and consecrate. 
Here in the murmuring water men hear the word of God and use 
it as an oracle. In Kadesh, as the name tells us, there was an 
ancient shrine. Another name of this place is ‘ayin mishpat, 
“the spring of decision,” and this shows that a holy oracular 
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spring was known there. The water is enlivened with fish, and 
so the divinity is revered and represented as a fish-god ; so with 
the Syrians fish were a forbidden food, because in them the 
divinity was injured. That the Dagon, the god of the Philistines 
we know from 1 Sam. iv.—-vi., was a fish-god with a fish color is 
well known, and is unavoidably inferred from this narrative. 
With this oracular, holy and therefore dangerous power of water 
is connected what we read in Num. v. 11-31, in the direction 
to cause a woman suspected of adultery to drink “holy water.” 
Exodus xxxii. 20, on drinking the bull-image, — ground to powder 
and mixed with water,— may also belong here. Since god and 
demon were not at first distinguished, we cannot wonder if 
oceasionally we meet a dragon well (Neh. ii. 13). To conclude 
this matter, let it be remarked that a special light is here thrown 
upon the holy water of the Catholics, and many religious 
cleansings. 

If such is the case with stones, waters and trees, can we be sur- 
prised that divine life was also attributed to animals? As, to the 
Arab wandering through the desert, the camel is holy, so we might 
expect the nomadic Hebrews to esteem sacred their chief animal, 
—the cow or the bull. In fact ancient Israel represented the 
divinity in the form of the bull. When Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 
29) sets up golden bulls at Bethel and Dan, and says: “ These 
be the gods which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,” he 
is not intending to introduce a new god. On the contrary, in 
opposition to the innovation of Solomon who brought in a Pheeni- 
cian temple, and Pheenician architecture and ornament, and so 
apparently introduced an unheard-of novelty, Jeroboam wishes to 
gain enduring power by emphasizing the conservative side of the 
national life. He wishes to hold fast to the God who brought 
Israel out of Egypt, to worship him and secure his protection. It 
is not admissible to represent Israel as having taken bull-worship 
from Egypt. Nothing points to this conclusion, and many things 
are decidedly against it. Where nations are hostile, so are their 
gods. The God of Israel who leads Israel out of Egypt, contend- 
ing with the Egyptians, is surely not of Egyptian descent. Jero- 
boam’s bulls go back, much more, to ancient views and customs of 
Israel. The names of the probably oldest tribe-groups — Rachel 
(sheep) and Leah (wild cow) — show how highly these animals 
were prized, and that the holy tribal blood was recognized in them. 
It was easy enough to consider the divinity as especially active in 
these animals and to worship them under these forms. So we are 
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not surprised when we find Yahweh named the Abir Va‘qob. 
(Gen. xlix. 24; Isaiah xlix. 26; lx. 16; Ps. exxxii. 2, 5), that is, 
the bull of Jacob, — an expression which later was indeed found 
offensive and changed to Abbir, “ Mighty One.” Hence the nar- 
ratives concerning the profane erection of a golden bull by Aaron 
first took shape in a later time, in which the bull-worship was 
felt to be an apostasy from the right worship of Yahweh; this 
was not the case much before Hosea. 

How little the older time took offense at such worship of the 
divinity is shown by another highly interesting narrative, — that 
of the fiery serpent. Numbers xxi. 4 ff. tells of the murmuring 
of the people against the leadership of Yahweh and Moses. The 
sufferings in the desert awoke a desire to return to Egypt. Then 
God sends fiery serpents which bring death to many Israelites. 
As a means of deliverance, Moses is directed to erect a brazen 
serpent, the worship of which heals. Here we have the finest 
example of defensive cultus. The dangers which the evil, angered 
deity threaten are best avoided by worship of the hostile power. 
(Compare the Egyptian worship of crocodiles.) It is Yahweh 
who sends the serpents. It is Yahweh, the angry deity, who can 
also bring healing, and does so. This comes about while they 
worship him in the serpent. A brazen serpent to which sacrifice 
was offered, in the time of Hezekiah, and which bore the name 
Nehushtan, gave rise to this legend. But so little opposition to 
Mosaism was perceived in this worship that it was referred, on 
the contrary, to the order of Moses himself. The history contra- 
dicts the objection often heard that in all this a Canaanitish 
abomination and apostasy from Yahweh are to be seen. What 
Canaan brought lay in another quarter. Nature worship, —as it 
arises from occupation with agriculture, — prostitution, ancestor 
worship and things connected with it, we may consider Canaan- 
itish. The picture we have painted is to be taken as that of 
ancient Israel. According to Levit. xvii. 7, the Israelites in the 
desert sacrificed to the s“irim — demon goat forms. 

When in the process of development and with the recognition 
of the immense difference between the human form and person- 
ality and the brute, the opinion prevailed that God made man in 
his image, and so could be conceived himself only in a human 
shape (Genesis i. 26), we easily understand how the brute was 
disthroned and sank to be a companion of the divine person, or a 
god of the second class, a demon, a goblin or an elf. The bulls 
in the temple at Jerusalem have their analogues in the colossal 
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bulls and serpents guarding the Babylonian temples ; in the eagle 
of Zeus ; the owl of Athene ; the cow of Hera; the doves of As- 
tarte or Aphrodite; the wolves of Wodin, and the like. 


e Ill. 


We must now break off and ask the last and most important 
question: What, then, was the work and the significance of Moses? 
An exact and clear answer to this question is difficult. Neverthe- 
less, the case is not so desperate that we must give up the notion 
of ever reaching a positive reply. To be sure we are, for the 
most part, confined to inferences, and cannot accept by wholesale 
what we find in the pentateuchal tradition. Least of all may we 
recognize the mark of Moses the legislator. All the laws of the 
Israelites are, throughout, directed to a settled, agricultural peo- 
ple, and the decalogue not the least so. In general it is very 
doubtful whether the Israelites could then write. The ancient 
Semitic character—the inventors of which were the people of 
Canaan—was not yet invented, for the letters of Canaanite 
princes to Pharaoh, of this period, are still written in the pre- 
vailing cuneiform character of Babylon. Israel, of course, knew 
nothing of this. The Egyptian character is not adapted to the 
writing of Semitic matter. 

What we may now set down with more or less certainty is as 
follows: On the summit of a high mountain of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, rarely ascended, a god was enthroned. When clouds sur- 
rounded it and lightnings played about it so that it flamed with 
holy fire, when wild thunder rolled around, then the nomads 
dwelling there heard the voice of a god, and knew him near. 
They bowed in fear and trembling before this power which they 
called Yahweh, the thunder-god. It was Arabic-speaking nomads 
who here worshiped this god, and recognized in him their tribal 
deity. When they wandered further, this seat still remained 
holy ; and parts of the tribe remained who spread the worship of 
this god to other tribes. A part of this tribe found refuge in 
Egypt without becoming untrue to their own nature and their 
ancient calling. But when they were compelled to build cities 
and do compulsory service —in other words, when the free, un- 
forced activity which is the very life of the sons of the desert was 
forbidden them — then they felt that they were in a foreign land, 
and they broke the yoke of oppression. It was Yahweh who led 
them to it, and his prophet was Moses. 

On Sinai the god of their fathers is made known again to 
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Moses, and becomes a living power. This takes place through 
the Arabian family of the Kenites which had remained there; in 
a certain sense the family continued to be the peculiar supporter 
of the Yahweh worship, and seems to have had a special signifi- 
cance in later times just because of this fact. Yahweh alone, if 
any one, could make Israel free. The soul of Moses is penetrated 
and overpowered by this thought. That which springs up in him 
becomes the possession of the people ; his spirit passes into Israel, 
which follows Moses in the struggle for freedom and life. Then 
began a work which was to be of infinite consequence to the 
world. Israel was free: that was the work of Yahweh. We 
have, then, to deal with a god advancing upon the stage of his- 
tory. This fact drew others after it. If Yahweh had rescued the 
Semitic tribes from Egypt, it was then necessary to preserve them, 
and give them a home and a country. Yahweh thus became the 
peculiar god of war and defender of these tribes, — Israel, as the 
name signifies, being the “contender for God.” Various tribes 
drew together under the leadership of Yahweh and Moses. ~ 

Yahweh is the national god, the creator of Israel. It is a 
mistake to view him only after the manner of the old tribal gods 
who were considered corporeal fathers of their tribes—the rela- _ 
tion being one of natural force, resting upon procreation. The 
people did not arise out of one tribe. If Israel thinks of Yahweh 
as his god and father, this has another meaning. ‘Through a free 
act of his will, Yahweh has created Israel. It is true that we 
first hear comparatively late of a covenant-relation, which could 
continue only under the condition of fidelity on both sides. For 
aucient Israel it is a matter of course that Yahweh helps Israel, 
and Israel Yahweh. Yahweh is the peculiar god of the warrior : 
he uses the arm of Israel for his victories. A cessation of the re- 
lation is certainly not thought of; the relation is one half-way 
between purely spiritual and purely natural. 

It is certain that Moses continued to be the leader of this peo- 
ple and the mediator of this god,— that is, he is the first priest, 
prophet and judge, for these offices are at first inseparable. The 
whole life of Israel was thus subjected to the God of Moses. 
Thus we have one god, who singly dominates Israel’s whole exist- 
ence. All things hitherto called holy are full of his divinity ; the 
stone, the tree, the water, the sacred animal are sacred things of 
this god, and indeed his habitations. Yahweh — and this is the 
important matter — has shown himself to this age as an actual, 
living personality with a definite will which is not to be under- 
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stood as the simple outcome of the thought or feeling of the 
tribe, but, as first in the exodus, he summons and inspires the 
tribes to action, and his will conspires with that of his people 
throughout. Other tribal gods are to be supposed, and in Gad, 
after whom a tribe was named, we have such a one; yet these 
can no longer retain an actual, significant divinity. 

But the development could not stop here. It could still be 
said: Yahweh is the same for Israel as Edom for the Edomites, 
Chemosh for Moab, or Assur for the Assyrians; and this com- 
parison was actually made. Yet it is not appropriate, and it 
does not suffice to explain the religion of the prophets simply 
from the conflict of the Yahweh worship with that of Baal, and 
from the transition of Israel to agriculture and a settled life. 
We cannot at all see how Israel was obliged to follow this way 
in ‘its unique development. Edom, Moab and Ammon had also 
their chief gods, who brought them to settle on territory origi- 
nally Canaanite ; but we should know scarcely anything of this 
had not the related Israel passed through an entirely different 
development, which led to a unique literature. Without this 
special evolution we should probably have, from the pre-Christian 
times of Israel, just as little knowledge or as few special written 
memorials as in the case of the Syrians and others. Everything 
points to a larger significance of Moses. The prophets in no 
wise feel themselves to be innovators in religion; they point, 
themselves, to forerunners of their thought and work, to a series 
of prophets, and rightly. If we but think of the appearance of 
Nathan before David with his powerful preaching of repentance, 
and the humiliation of the great king before this prophet (2 Sam. 
xii.), we shall certainly credit the tradition that, so long as Israel 
was in Canaan (from the time of Moses on), it was not without 
a prophet and instruction from Yahweh. The ark of the cove- 
nant, inherited in the family of Moses, was certainly a permanent 
condition of this. 

But the important matter is the content of the prophecy, the 
character of the priestly oracles, for the form does not constitute 
prophecy. This was at first the same with the Canaanites and 
the Moabites as with the Israelites. The question is what kind of 
god was it, acting through his prophets, and what were his com- 
mands. Here we do not hesitate to declare that, next to Christ, 
Moses is the greatest phenomenon in the history of religion. 
Everything great was contained in his conception of God, for the 
old god of his fathers appears to be of an entirely different spirit. 
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We may rightly call him the originator of the peculiar Yahweh 
worship (Exod. iii. and vi.). He gives to it certain moral and 
spiritual features which could not fail to have the most important 
effect. How did this happen? Certainly not through profound 
reflection, nor through keen perception or logical thought. Not 
so are reformers and creators in religion born. In their inner- 
most heart the divinity has disclosed himself, and has taken pos- 
session of their spirit so that they come forth not as teachers but 
as prophets of this divinity. So into the soul of Moses there 
fell rays of true knowledge of God. How this occurred remains 
a secret, like everything great in the realm of religion. All the 
moral conceptions that we find in pre-prophetic Israel (in the Book 
of the Covenant, Exod. xxi.—xxiii., and the pre-prophetic sections 
of the historical books) have here their origin. Yahweh alone is 
the guardian of the right and the good: he protects the poor 
against the rich ; he punishes cruelty and impiety. He it is who 
honors and rewards kindness, friendliness and righteousness. If 
not omniscient, he is the deep-seeing god who knows hidden sins 
and punishes the sinner even to death, but lets forgiveness wait 
upon repentance. In short, the connection of morality and reli- 
gion, which in Israel reached so high a development especially 
with the prophets, began with Moses, and with such force and 
energy as with no other people of antiquity, who never reached 
conclusions of this kind. This secures for Moses a permanent 
place among the great in the history of the world, though in de- 
tails we may never determine his religion precisely. 

Let it not be forgotten that Moses was not a dogmatic theolo- 
gian, who came before the sons of the desert with a complete sys- 
tem, and first made God known as absolute personality, as creator 
of the world and so on, in order to advance to the doctrine of 
man — his fall, his sin and his need of redemption. Let it not be 
forgotten that, as in all things of this world, so in those of religion, 
the law of development holds, and that we are here standing 
at the beginning, not at the conclusion of the religion of Israel. 
The conception of such a development by no means excludes the 
recognition of a divine activity. The opinion, often put forward 
with great confidence (as in E. Konig’s “ Kritik und Christen- 
glaube,” Bonn, 1893, s. 12), that the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment was essentially complete with Moses, is only a product of 
Judaism. For this fastened all its laws to the name of Moses, 
and so confused his image, attributing to him ideas which belong 
to a later time. We should here free ourselves from the incum- 
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brance of Judaism. It is a strange contradiction, when one grants 
the separation of the sources, even in the legal portions of the 
Pentateuch (Exod. xiii—Numbers), and will yet keep this old 
conception of Moses. 

A few suggestions may expose the erroneousness of this view. 
In the first place, the thought is entirely lacking in the first period 
of the religion of Israel that the god ruling over the world is the 
lord and creator of this world and the only god. The proper 
name Yahweh itself contradicts this, for by this name he is dis- 
tinguished from other gods like Chemosh, Nabu and Astarte. 
Moses, indeed, received the name, but retained it as self-explain- 
ing, and when, later, the name disappears from proper Jewish 
use, the fact corresponds to the advance in religious knowledge, in 
accordance with which God cannot have a proper name since he 
is only one. Furthermore, Yahweh is nothing but the god of 
Israel. The ancient Israelites held Chemosh and Baal to be the 
lords of the Moabites and Canaanites, just as Yahweh was the 
god of Israel: all existed, equally. One god, of course, can 
win territory from another; but this shows only a certain differ- 
ence of power, not the nonentity of the inferior god. This view 
is plain in the words of David (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), the conduct of 
the Syrian general, Naaman (2 Kings v. 1 f.), and the speech of 
the judge Jephtah (Judges xi. 24). If Yahweh is god of Israel 
only, then his benefits are for Israel alone and those who join 
this people. The enemies of Israel are especially Yahweh’s 
enemies, and Israel’s battles are Yahweh’s battles (milchamoth 
Yahweh). The enemy has no claim to be spared. Banishment 
and complete destruction are in God’s mind and will. He who, 
like Saul (1 Sam. xv.) or Ahab (1 Kings xx. 42), lets himself 
be guided by considerations of humanity toward his enemies is 
not simply foolish, he acts contrary to God’s will, and must feel 
the full anger of the prophets of Yahweh. The feature of hu- 
manity which we find, to our surprise, in Amos i. is entirely 
lacking in the god of Moses. 

The relations of God and Israel do not throughout reach the 
height of the prophetic view. We have spoken of totemism as it 
maintained itself in the Mosaic religion; here let it be added 
that images of God were considered as indispensable in the 
shrines; they were held to be the deity, the dwelling of the 
divinity. Before these images of Yahweh the holy lots were cast 
(urim and thummim). Successors of Moses practiced this wor- 
ship repeatedly. Saul and David, who were rightly accounted 
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true zealots for Yahweh, have the ephod (the divine image) 
brought before them on important occasions, in order to learn 
from it, through priestly mediation, the right counsel. If one 
should dismiss this fact with the pretense of apostasy, this cer- 
tainly will not hold good of the ark of the covenant. This is 
Mosaic, if anything is. It was to be to the people a pledge, yes, 
the house of the accompanying god, whose peculiar home was to 
be found on Sinai. The ark and its service were hereditary in the 
family of Moses (Eli). It is everywhere treated as God’s special 
seat. “Arise, Yahweh, let thine enemies be scattered,” they 
would ery, when Israel went forth to battle. When the fight was 
done, they cried, “ Return, Yahweh, to the ten thousands of the 
thousands of Israel” (Num. x. 35 f.): he is especially Yahweh 
who leads to battle. This is shown beyond contradiction by 
the narratives of the captivity of the ark with the Philistines 
(1 Sam. iv.—vi.), and of its handling by David (2 Sam. vi., xi. 11, 
xv. 25). There is here no “ purely spiritual character” which 
was already attributed to the Yahweh of this time. 

Just as little can the conduct of Yahweh toward Israel be called 
morally pure, according to our ideas or even those of the prophets. 
Divine envy and jealousy —who would have suspected them in 
the Old Testament? Yet what do Genesis iii. and its paral- 
lels, Gen. vi. 1-10 and Gen. xi. 1-11, signify if not that the 
divinity fears that men will become too mighty, and that, advanced 
in civilization and in power, they will break down the barriers 
between god and man? In the same line is the narrative of the 
census of David (2 Sam. xxiv.). Arbitrary conduct is attributed 
to Yahweh. The words which are given in the Yahwistic account 
as the reason for the flood (Gen. vi. 5 f.) appear again as the 
reason for graciousness and the promise not to bring another 
flood. The known evil nature of man does not help out of the 
difficulty. Could not God think of that sooner? Do the words 
of the Babylonian flood-story miss the mark — “ Wherefore hast 
thou so rashly brought on the flood?” 

In the abundance of matter which might here be quoted, let 
one point only be especially noted, human sacrifice. It appears 
often enough in the Old Testament, and is not esteemed displeas- 
ing to Yahweh. The deed of Jephtah (Judges xi.), which cannot 
be understood otherwise, does not stand by itself. Agag, the 
king of the Amalekites, is hewn in pieces, that is, sacrificed “ be- 
fore Yahweh” by Samuel at Gibea. Jonathan, too, is to be sacri- 
ficed to the enraged Yahweh by his father. The people prevent 
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this, to be sure (1 Sam. xiv. 44 ff.). The seven who belonged to 
the family of Saul are delivered to the Gibeonites, with whom he 
had broken the compact. They are sacrificed to Yahweh on the 
Hill of God. Then the anger of Yahweh is turned away: “ He 
lets himself be entreated for the good of his land.” That the 
sacrifice of Mesha, who offers up his son to Chemosh, was pleasing 
to the god and was rewarded by the expulsion of his enemies, 
the Israelites and the Edomites, is certainly the meaning of the 
Israelite narrator (2 Kings iii. 27). Even in the time of Ma- 
nasseh, in which men would compel the favor of Yahweh with 
human sacrifices, and avert the impending catastrophe, the people 
according to the prophets could ask, “* Wherewith shall I draw 
nigh to God? with rivers of oil, with the body of my first-born ? ” 
Here, then, comes in the fine opposition of the prophetic view ; 
this meets us, indeed, in Genesis xxii. (the rejection of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac). “ It is told thee, O man, what the Lord requireth 
of thee and what is good — to practice mercy and walk humbly 
before thy God” (Micah vi.). ‘ 

There is, then, for us an unmistakable dualism in the Yahweh 
of Moses. Moral and spiritual features stand unreconciled by the 
side of those that are sensual and barbarous. This is not to be 
wondered at, but is self-explanatory: generally in the field of his- 
tory, and of religion in particular, logical contradictions and ab- 
surdities not only afford the chief interest, but also call forth 
especially forward movements. That many things might seem 
consistent to the ancients and not at all contradictory, which are 
irreconcilable to those who come later, does not need to be said. 

Israel conquered Canaan. Thus the nomad became a husband- 
man, and the barbarian a man of civilization. The influence of 
this change upon religion is obvious. The Baal-religion of 
Canaan is, for the most part, taken up into the religion of Yah- 
weh. But it is only in part, for somewhat stands to divide Baal 
and Yahweh — it is what makes Yahweh, historically and mor- 
ally, a defined personality. If Yahweh had perished in Baal, 
Israel would have been lost in Canaan ; it is the service of Moses 
and the prophets following him that they kept this from taking 
place. Now begins the friction between sensual and _ spiritual. 
Both parties — the people and the popular prophets on one side, 
and the prophets of the spirit on the other — believed themselves 
standing on the ground of the Mosaic religion. Both were right, 
and both were wrong. The struggle ended in the victory of the 
prophets. When Jerusalem was destroyed in 586 B. c., Yahweh 
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who destroyed it, showed himself the peculiarly holy God, the 
guardian of righteousness. Yahweh did not perish with Israel. 
The bond was loosed: He himself had called in the foreign peo- 
ples to the work of destruction; He himself drove his people into 
banishment. 

Yet the victory of prophetism signified its own destruction. 
The new community to which the prophetic words became a law 
was closely bound thereby to the incomplete, the actually contra- 
dictory elements in the prophetic teaching. Even the prophets, 
however they recognize and feel Yahweh as lord and god of the 
world, cannot separate him from Jerusalem, the temple and 
Judah. This very survival of a certain totemistic view becomes 
the foundation of Judaism. In Judah, in Jerusalem, God has 
fixed his special earthly dwelling. Only there can one sacrifice, 
only there worship aright ; the Jew as a Jew is of divine nature. 
Its true fulfillment and crown was given to Mosaism and prophet- 
ism at last in the greatest and unique prophet, Jesus Christ. 
Jesus finally put away the last husks of earthliness from the. idea 
of God. Through him we know that “God is spirit, and they 
that would worship Him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 
We know it — yes, we live and breathe by this knowledge — that 
God, the creator of the world, is “a Father to all that are called 
children in heaven and on earth.” 


F. MEImINHOLD. 
UNIVERSITY OF Bonn. 





THE POET IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. 


TuE feelings which prompt us to take up a new volume of 
poetry are not, as often in the case of the novel, merely a desire 
for entertainment, nor, as with history, science, and the like, the 
hope of the discovery of new facts or new theories. The appear- 
ance of a poet who combines even in a moderate degree the poeti- 
cal faculty and insight with a technical mastery of versification 
affords us a rare pleasure, not merely from the harmony of his 
words and numbers, but because it is to the poet above all others 
that we look for the spiritual interpretation of the meaning of 
the world and of human life. There is, to be sure, a vast amount 
of fine poetry of deep significance that is nowadays rarely read 
at all; but it is not simply the desire for new things that impels 
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us often to turn away from the “ classics” of past ages to seek in 
a new volume of verse some hitherto unrecognized genius. Those 
to whose tastes poetry appeals feel a natural and justifiable desire 
to see their own life, their thoughts, hopes and fears, expressed 
in this immortalizing form of art; and as the life and thought of 
no two ages are alike, so the needs of none can be entirely satis- 
fied by the great poets of all time. Every generation needs its 
own master, its own representative. To him we look for the clear 
and steady presentation of our life and our destiny; him we ex- 
pect to discover an ideality in our surroundings of which we our- 
selves had not been conscious; in him, above all, we seek the 
comfort and inspiration of a superior nature, a deeper insight. If 
his verse is perishable, it still may serve the present need ; if it 
be undying, then the world is richer by one great genius, and we 
of his time, among whom he has lived and thought, shall be known 
hereafter as we are. 

The first question we must put concerning each poet who comes 
under our examination, unless he is professedly imitative, is this: 
Is he, in any true and noteworthy sense, a representative of his 
age? We have no right to expect the great universal poet, the 
myriad-minded, who knows the men and manners of all ages as 
by instinct, and who comes and goes, we know not whence or 
whither. A poet of the second order — the greatest that is given 
to most ages —one who can transform into noble verse the deep 
and spiritual meaning of our own thoughts and purposes, our 
struggles and achievements, we may hope, if we are reasonably 
fortunate, to possess. Certain it is that we shall have poets of 
the third class — those who represent us faithfully, but only in our 
weakness, or in some single characteristic only, such as our 
esthetic tastes — great poets, it may be, but not universal even 
for their own age. Below these come the crowds of those who 
feel and sing as every other man has felt and sung, or those who 
sing as they have read, and feel nothing. Even this latter poetry 
may, in default of better, be worth writing and worth reading ; 
but it is at least desirable to understand what sort of thing it is 
we write and read, how far it rises above or falls below the dull 
level of our fragmentary daily life. 

We have been led to these reflections by the perusal of certain 
volumes of poems which have recently appeared, upon some of 
which must be bestowed the highest praise for beauty of thought 
and execution. If these poets do not wholly satisfy us, if they 
leave us still with the longing for a deeper interpretation of the 
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problems of existence, if they frankly confess that they are unable 
to help us in the solution of those problems, we are yet disposed 
to give them the fullest recognition for what they have accom- 
plished and for the pleasure which they have given us by their 
verse. 

The one of these poets who deserves the fullest consideration, 
because he unites with an extraordinary charm of execution and 
delicacy of thought a most disappointing spirit of doubt and sense 
of the futility of human life and hope, is Mr. William Watson, 
whose poems have been collected in a single handsome volume.} 
Although Mr. Watson came before the public as far back as 
1884, with an unpretentious volume of “ Epigrams” printed at 
Liverpool, he did not for some time attract attention in England, 
and has only recently become known in America. Even in the 
present collection Mr. Watson’s work is so small in quantity — 
he is indeed a “ frugal singer” — and at the same time so finished 
in form, that we hardly have the material for a study of his de- 
velopment. The early epigrams — polished, artistic and forcible 
— are surpassed by only a few of the more successful later pieces. 
The thought is always accurate and clear-cut, often original; but 
one can hardly expect to find fifty wholly new ideas in the space 
- of two hundred lines. In these earliest compositions Mr. Watson 
first gives utterance to that feeling of the futility of man’s aspira- 
tion, and the spirit of doubt so characteristic of our age, which we 
find frequently reappearing in his later work. 

Taking Mr. Watson’s volume as in some sense the representa- 
tive of a class, we desire first to call attention to some of his 
characteristics and his beauties, and to quote some specimens of 
his verse in which these find expression. He is a poet who draws 
his inspiration less from nature or his own experience of life than 
from books and literary tradition. He possesses a wide reading, 
at least in English poetry, and has an accurate perception of the 
strength and weakness of his fellow-craftsmen. His genius is 
rather critical than creative, and a large proportion of his best 
passages are those in which he speaks of other poets, — always 
finding an apt and picturesque expression, as he is able to do also 
in the prose articles which he writes. Classical as he is in form, 
he does not show that familiarity with ancient literature which 
the greatest poets, even of the present, usually possess. He has 
not the sympathetic interest of Tennyson in science and in all 


1 The Poems of William Watson. New Edition, rearranged by the Author, 
with additions. Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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that promotes human progress. He writes of politics as a con- 
servative Englishman, who can yet see that justice has not always 
been on England’s side. He is not an ardent lover, though he 
has said some very pretty things about love. The “ juvenile pro- 
duction,” entitled “ The Prince’s Quest,” is a well-told story, but, 
considering the quantity of Mr. William Morris’ quaint narra- 
tives, it seems hardly worth while for another poet to essay much 
in that style. His fancy is active, and he has some original and 
charming conceptions, such as that found in the poem entitled 
“The Key-Board.” In the technique of his art he is a master ; 
nothing escapes his hand that is not well-nigh perfect. If one 
were to criticise his expression, one could say nothing worse than 
that there is a little too much of the conventional poetic vocabu- 
lary of “lyre,” “bay,” “bard,” and the like. The mechanical 
graces, such as alliteration, are bestowed with unobtrusive deli- 
cacy, and the reader who possesses a good ear may revel in the 
sensuous beauty of his musical verse. The mastery of poetic art 
is Mr. Watson’s greatest merit. He has generally something to 
say that is worth hearing; but the manner of his expression is 
more notable than the thought. 

When Mr. Watson escapes from London, his “ foster-mother,” 
he has a poet’s eye for the beauties of nature, though it is rather 
their effect upon his own mind than the actual phenomena that 
he attempts to describe. It may be significant that it is Autumn 
and Sunset — the perishing—upon which he has dwelt most 
elaborately. Scarcely anything could be better than these lines 


” 


from *“ Autumn :” — 


Thou burden of all songs the earth hath sung, 
Thou retrospect in Time’s reverted eyes, 
Thou metaphor of everything that dies, 
That dies ill-starred, or dies beloved and young 
And therefore blest and wise, — 
O be less beautiful, or be less brief, 
Thou tragic splendor, strange, and full of fear! ... 


Stilled is the virgin rapture that was June, 
And cold is August’s panting heart of fire ; 
And in the storm-dismantled forest-choir 

For thine own elegy thy winds attune 

Their wild and wizard lyre : 

And poignant grows the charm of thy decay, 
The pathos of thy beauty, and the sting, 
Thou parable of greatness vanishing ! 

For me, thy woods of gold and skies of gray 

With speech fantastic ring. 
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Although Mr. Watson writes to Austin Dobson of himself, — 


Of wilder birth this Muse of mine, 
Hill-cradled, and baptized with brine, — 


yet elsewhere he speaks with a dutiful resignation, scarcely ac- 
companied by regret, of remaining in London through the sum- 
mer, with “ the fellowship of books alone.” This mute compan- 
ionship is, indeed, thoroughly familiar and pleasing to him. It is 
a glorious company of poets that he has described in this little 
volume, — Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson, Burns, 
Longfellow, Landor, Coleridge, Marlowe, Shakespeare. He can 
find little pleasure in most of our recent poetry. We have 


Bowed the knee 
To misbegotten strange new gods of song. 


Peace — peace — and rest! Ah, how the lyre is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men seek ! 
Either it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


In a prose review he has said, in the same vein, that “ skillful 
mechanism and a process of intelligent manufacture are usually 
the highest things one calculates upon finding in newly published 
poetry.” 

But for the great poets of all ages Mr. Watson has a profound 
reverence and a true sympathy. It is a masterly review of the 
history of the song of one great productive period that he has 
given us in “ Wordsworth’s Grave.” With a single epithet he 
can make the spirits of dead masters live before us; he speaks of 
“‘ Milton’s keen, translunar music,” “the frugal note of Gray,” 
and 

Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine. 


It is to Shelley that he has given the best and most highly-colored 
of his words. But in the poem entitled ‘“ Lachryme Musarum ” 
—a lament for Tennyson —he has attained a masterly expres- 
sion and a haunting music which it will be hard to equal in this 
generation. 

About love we are tempted to say that Mr. Watson knows very 
little. He says, indeed : — 


True poets but transcendent lovers be, 
And one great love-confession poesy. 


But his poetry is not such. Certainly he has no conception of the 
renouncing devotion of these lines of Browning : — 
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My whole life long I learned to love. 

This hour my utmost art I prove 

And speak my passion — heaven or hell ? 
She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well! 
Lose who may — I still can say, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they ! 


There is neither intensity nor passion in his wooing —if indeed 
he can be said to woo at all. He knows that fair eyes, fair hands, 
fair lips, promise joy —he writes dainty things about them, and 
feels little. Only once (in “ Three Eternities”) does he express, 
in his beautiful verse, that yearning for the indissoluble union of 
soul with soul, and body with body, which ought to be at least the 
poet’s prerogative in love. And then it is, at the last, 


Clay within clay, my love, 
Clay within clay 
For ever ! 


Another recent poet, with less of Mr. Watson’s perfection of 
finish, possesses all the intensity which the latter lacks. In 1885 
there was published at London a small anonymous volume entitled 
“ Love-Letters of a Violinist.” It deservedly attracted much 
notice, for such love-poetry is very rare. Curiosity was aroused 
respecting the author’s personality, and the poems were even 
attributed to Mr. Swinburne, although his work is of a very differ- 
ent kind. When at last the author’s name was revealed, it was 
seen that a new poet of great power had appeared in Mr. Eric 
Mackay. The “ Love-Letters of a Violinist” have appeared in 
several editions, and are now accompanied by nearly an equal 
quantity of other poems of varying character.2, Mr. Mackay is a 
master in the music of words. Not every tone is a harmony, like 
Mr. Watson’s ; there are discordant notes here and there, instances 
in which the fitting word has not presented itself, or the expres- 
sion has been forced for the sake of rhyme ; yet these very harsh- 
nesses in the midst of a sweet melody give the impression of 
natural strength. With all his sensuousness, with all the deli- 
eacy which prevents him in his most passionate moments from 
becoming merely sensual, Mr. Mackay combines a real vigor of 
thought, an earnestness and a clear judgment which balance the 
esthetic qualities of his nature. He has faith, too. 

1 This poem, included in the earlier edition of 1893, is, we are sorry to 
observe, omitted in the later one. 


2 Love-Letters of a Violinist and Other Poems. By Eric Mackay. Fifth 
Edition, revised, with New Lyrics. London: Walter Scott, 1893. 
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In his “ Love-Letters” Mr. Mackay has recorded all the depths 
of a lover’s feelings, — hope, doubt, despair, agony and bliss. 
With a real lover’s ardor he writes : — 


And could I enter Heaven, and find therein, 

In all the wide dominions of the air, 

No trace of thee among the natives there, 
I would not bide with them — No ! not to win 
A seraph’s lyre — but I would sin a sin, 

And free my soul, and seek thee otherwhere ! 


Such lines as these Mr. Watson could never have written. 
Here, again, his critical ability is superior to his creative. He 
has edited an anthology of “ Lyric Love,” which may well be the 
text-book of the admirer of amatory verse, and in which, as he 
proudly says, “there is nothing that is not good poetry, and little 
that is not very fine poetry indeed.” Perhaps it is right to let 
him speak his own word about modern love-poetry: “On the 
whole, one must admit that the ‘freshness of the early world’ has 
departed from it; but, on the other hand, the fantastic insinceri- 
ties of our elder literature have departed too. The artificial woe 
of the ancient amorist, whose days were a perpetual honeyed 
despair and his nights one long lachrymose vigil, is an extinct 
literary tradition ; but a new, a different, and, alas! a more real 
sadness has taken its place,—the modern world-sadness, the 
Weltschmerz, which infects all we do and are, not excepting our 
love-making.” 

It is an ungrateful task to say anything in disparagement of 
a poet who has given us such gems of finished verse as Mr. 
Watson. To the question suggested above, how far he can be 
regarded as the poetic representative and exponent of our own 
age, the answer must come unhesitatingly, that in many of his 
characteristics he is one of ourselves. The subtle beauty of form 
and music of verse which Tennyson has taught us, the striving 
after perfection in small things, the critical tendency and the con- 
scious analysis of art, the absence of real passion and the lack of 
creative power, the recurring sense of the futility of man’s effort 
and inquiry, and the Weltschmerz, — all these are his and ours. 

It may be unfair to expect any man to be what perhaps he can- 
not be. Perhaps it is as Mr. Mackay says, in a poem in which 
more than in any other he upholds Faith against Doubt — “ A 
Rhapsody of Death: ” — 


But God is just. He burdens not 
The shoulders of the sage ; 
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He pities him whose sight is dim ; 
He turns no second page. 
There are two pages to the book. We men have read the one ; 
The other needs a spirit-look, in lands beyond the sun. 


The other needs a poet’s eye, 
Like that of Milton blind ; 
The light of Faith which cannot die, 
Though doubts perplex the mind ; 
The eyesight of a little child ; a martyr’s eye in dole, 
Which sees afar the golden star that shines upon the soul ! 


Yet the duty of the poet, as we conceive it, extends beyond the 
obligation of apprehending men’s lives and thoughts as they are, 
and giving them a form of beautiful expression. He must be in 
some sense in advance of those to whom he sings. It is not 
merely the isolated truths of every-day life that he should know: 
he should catch at least a glimpse of the eternal truths of God’s 
relationship to the world, of human destiny, of faith and hope and 
love. He need not be consciously didactic; if he only has faith 
himself, the faith of those who look to him for comfort must of 
necessity be strengthened. Mr. Watson’s poems seem to be the 
product of a time of spiritual darkness and shipwreck, of uncer- 
tainty and doubt and agnosticism. He brings no great message, 
no prophetic interpretation of the world ; the doubts engendered 
of too much study and too little faith have cast their shadow over 
him, as over his fellows. He has failed to catch the gleams of 
light that already begin to penetrate to us. He has no hope to 
give ; he knows our case, and can offer no consolation. 


Ah, doom of mortals! Vexed with phantoms old, 

Old phantoms that waylay us and pursue, — 

Weary of dreams, — we think to see unfold 

The eternal landscape of the Real and True ; 

And on our Pisgah can but write : “’T is cold, 
And clouds shut out the view.” 


Mr. Watson sees hapless men 


Who climb forever toward they know not where, 
Baffled forever by they know not what. 


The Whence and Whither give no rest, 
The Wherefore is a hopeless quest ; 
And the dull wight who never thinks, — 
Who, chancing on the sleeping Sphinx, 
Passes unchallenged, — fares the best ! 


Our doom is ever to seek, never to find ; ever laboriously to climb, 
always ruthlessly to be thrust back; and there is no hope, no 
solution ! God is but 
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The mystery we make darker with a name. 


Is this the office of poetry? Is this the joy and consolation for 
which we come to it, the exaltation which we seek to raise us 
above the level of our petty lives? We cannot think so. Differ- 
ing from many of those who have theorized upon the subject, we 
believe that an age like our own, — learned, critical, scientific, 
skeptical, practical, if you will (though that is a strange enough 
misnomer for those who “care for their affairs before they care 
for themselves,” as Socrates put it), an age half-enthusiastic for 
further acquisition, half-wearied by the burdens it has already 
laid upon itself, and by the Weltschmerz,— is yet capable of pro- 
ducing poetry corresponding to its needs, poetry that shall com- 
fort, strengthen and inspire us in the spiritual conflict. If the 
human race had always lived in some Paradise of peace, if the 
contest for civil liberty had not been so often bound up with 
the warfare of arms, it is hardly conceivable that the brutality 
and the carnage of battle could have been thought a more fitting 
subject for the highest form of creative literature than the more 
beneficent struggles and triumphs of peaceful life. There is no 
need for the poet’s soul to languish for want of stirring events, 
provided it is great enough to penetrate through the life around 
him and to rise above it, — “ to find a universe full of skepticism, 
discord, desperation,” as Carlyle said of Goethe, “ and transmute 
it into a wise universe of belief and melody and reverence.” 

Some may think, perhaps, that the science of our age has killed 
poetry. “If that be so,” one might reply, “let us bury her fair 
form reverentially, and seek no longer hopelessly to breathe the 
breath of life into it. Let us turn elsewhither for comfort. At 
all events, science can no longer be regarded as the murderer of 
faith.” 

We do not believe, however, that a scientific age is necessarily 
fatal or unfavorable to great and inspired poetry. The forces 
which are working so powerfully for good in modern life must 
produce a like result in this sphere as well as in more sober 
thought and experience, — not in the minor verse of uncertainty 
and despair, but in the manly and sublime poetry of faith and 
hope. The science of our age is, in the hands of its great inter- 
preters, no petty scholasticism that kills imagination and limits 
the mental view. It touches, it attacks unsparingly, the questions 
of our origin and destiny, our relations to the world about us, our 
faith and our hope. Just here is the poet’s opportunity. It is 


true that no seer has yet arisen to penetrate the cloud of doubt 
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and error that the inquiring spirit of mankind, in its first strug- 
gles for release from bondage and for wider acquisition, has 
raised about us. Our poets, excepting Tennyson, who was possessed 
of clearer insight, have too often beaten in futility against the 
barriers that limit our advance, and have fallen back, baffled and 
unbelieving. The wild and uncertain mental warfare has not, like 
the conflict of arms, called forth any great song of inspiration or 
of triumph. When the battle is won, and it becomes more clear 
what we know and what we cannot know, let us hope that we shall 
then have the inspired seer to teach us, more wisely than the 
scholar or the man of science, our past error and our future hope. 
Already there are evidences of the abatement of the struggle. 
Science om the one hand and humanistic culture on the other, 
narrow materialism and unenlightened dogmatism, are readjust- 
ing their relations; each acknowledging that there is some right 
in the other, and some wrong in itself. 

Any speculation concerning the future must be always bold, 
and especially concerning the future of genius, which has been 
accounted wayward, sporadic, inexplicable. But we are not willing 
to believe either that our age is unfavorable to high poetic genius, 
or that the poetry which is now being put forth is in any worthy 
sense representative of its better thought. We believe that poetry 
will never cease to afford mankind one of the highest of pleasures, 
and that the list of the world’s great poets is by no means yet 
complete. Hence, though we cannot tell how the poet of the 
fut ill sing, we may at least find reasons why his voice should 
be strong and clear, and, in a general way, sketch briefly what 
we may reasonably hope for. 

The poet will be, then, above all things representative of his 
age, but he will have the spiritual insight which may be granted 
only grudgingly to his contemporaries; he will lead, not follow, 
their thought. The characteristic of our times, as it will be 
doubtless of those immediately to come, is science, — not phys- 
ical science alone, but physical science may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the scientific spirit which manifests itself in all lines 
of thought. Consequently, if the poet is to be in sympathy with 
his age, science will be one of his sources of inspiration. He 
will, indeed, have little to do with the details of science; his 
works will not be used as a text-book of physics, nor, like Lucre- 
tius, as the source for a historical study of natural philosophy. 
The composition of alcohols and ethers, the calculation of volts 
and ohms, are essentially unpoetic matters. Neither are the con- 
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veniences which science has introduced into modern life fit sub- 
jects for verse. The telephone and the dynamo will be rarely 
mentioned, though the poet must not be constantly crying out 
against them, as Wordsworth did against railways and labor-sav- 
ing machinery. These details of science will have little part in 
poetic thought, not because they are unimportant, not merely 
because they are unartistic (that would be a sufficient reason), 
but chiefly because there is no great truth or teaching in them. 
We are none the better spiritually, and little the wiser, for all 
our mechanical devices. They are the accompaniments and re- 
sults, only in a small degree the causes, of advancement. If sci- 
ence offered us merely these, she could justify her claim to no large 
place in the scheme of a liberal education. 

It fortunately happens, however, that science has given us 
something better, nobler, more universal than these, and has 
thereby justified for herself a most ample place in our studies and 
in our life. She has revealed to us, darkly at first, but ever more 
and more clearly, the great principles that underlie human exist- 
ence. She has taught us, on the earthly side at least, what we 
are, and what we have been, in ourselves and in our relations. 
For those who can read aright, she points even to the higher 
sphere of the spiritual and the future. 

It is with the general principles which science teaches, then, 
that the poet may concern himself; at least he must be instructed 
in them, and have a just and sympathetic understanding of them. 
First of all must he be thoroughly imbued with that great prin- 
ciple which has thrown more light upon our life and our destiny 
than any other truth ever revealed by human thought, the prin- 
ciple of evolution. Here he can find, if he is tempted to doubt 
all else, a sure and permanent basis for his faith and hope. It is 
hard to conceive of any doctrine which, rightly understood, could 
give us a more perfect confidence or a nobler inspiration. Burst- 
ing at first like a bombshell in the traditional school of thinking, 
and threatening to destroy all our cherished relations to the invis- 
ible, our aspirations toward the Divine and the Eternal, this 
theory has proved, on a more sober examination, to be hostile to 
nothing that is really important to us, Doubtfully at first, then 
unquestioningly, the world has accepted it as the true reading of 
the enigma of life. We are adjusting ourselves to its irresistible 
working ; we are the wiser for it, and we shall be the happier and 
the better. 

According to the well-known definition of Mr. Spencer, evolu- 
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tion is “a change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity.”” The poet, in less abstract, per- 
haps less precise, but not less significant language, will say rather 
that evolution is a progressive development according to fixed 
laws, and with a definite end, an advancement from the worse to 
the better, from the physical to the spiritual, from the imperfect 
towards the perfect. Mr. Spencer rejects the word “ progress” 
as inappropriate for his own use by reason of its indefiniteness. 
“The ordinary idea of progress,” he says, “takes in not so much 
the reality as its accompaniments — not so much the substance as 
the shadow.” But we must attribute to the great poet insight 
sufficient to distinguish the reality from any external phenomena ; 
and progress, with its implication of the desirability of the 
change from “indefinite, incoherent homogeneity” to ‘ definite, 
coherent heterogeneity,” even with all its suggestions of the pleas- 
ing accompaniments of the change, is the word which will per- 
haps best answer to the poet’s interpretation of the law. The 
sure working of this principle through all forms of the inanimate 
and animate world he will trace with not less enthusiasm and 
delight than the scientist, if from different motives and with a 
more comprehensive view. It is he who will conceive most viv- 
idly the original nebular chaos out of which worlds were formed 
by rotary motion ; the long preparation of our own earth for the ap- 
pearance of life; the slow change from unicellular to multicellular 
organisms of manifold varieties ; the development and improve- 
ment of these organisms through the hardship and suffering and 
death of the “ struggle for existence ; ” the appearance of reason, of 
thought, of culture and taste, and their final triumph over the 
purely physical and animal propensities. All this he will view 
as one consistent whole ; and if he believes, as he naturally will, 
that, since the process of natural selection has become so largely 
inoperative in the human race, nature can never produce an 
organism physically superior to man, he will still see boundless 
possibilities in the sphere of mind and soul, with which his own 
thoughts and hopes are chiefly busied. “ We can now see clearly,” 
says Dr. John Fiske, when he has elaborated this last thought, 
“that our new knowledge enlarges tenfold the significance of 
human life, and makes it seem more than ever the chief object of 
Divine care, the consummate fruition of that creative energy 
which is manifested throughout the knowable universe.” 

Even if the poet should not unquestioningly accept the belief in 
the existence and the goodness of God for which this gradual but 
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sure development has so often been used as an argument; if he 
should choose to believe that natural law exists and works without 
a personal and conscious Lawgiver, or that the Lawgiver is one 
about whom we can know nothing, — he will yet find some mate- 
rial for hope in the study of those laws, of which he cannot ques- 
tion the existence, and in the confidence that they will continue to 
act henceforth as formerly in a way which, when taken in broad 
outlines, is for all human purposes intelligent and benevolent. 
He will not be much disturbed by reading Mr. Spencer’s specu- 
lations on a dissolution sodner or later to follow and undo the in- 
tegrating work of evolution. The possibility is too remote. For 
as long a time as he will care to think of, evolution and progress 
will be the ruling principles of the world. 

Yet poetry has been in great measure the outcome of deep reli- 
gious feeling. We may hope that it will not be otherwise in the 
future. The poet’s work will most certainly be better if he, too, 
ean take to heart that lesson which so many others draw from 
this demonstration of the orderly working of the universe, —— the 
strengthened belief in a wise and beneficent Divinity, who has 
chosen to reveal himself not in the processes of nature alone, but 
by more direct declarations. 

One problem is likely to puzzle him still, as it has puzzled all 
ages. Why does evil exist in the world? And why does moral 
evil appear just at that point when the victory seems first to in- 
cline towards the side of good? Even to these questions evolu- 
tion gives at least a partial answer. That the physical evils of 
pain and death serve useful purposes is in some degree perceived 
by every one; and science teaches us still more clearly their 
utility in the development of higher species. When evolution has 
reached its climax in man, the necessity for such methods 
diminishes ; and with the cessation of war and the improvement 
of the condition of the individual, human suffering will be in the 
future notably reduced. Of moral evil there can, indeed, in the 
early stages of evolution, have been none ; it could come into ex- 
istence only with a conscious moral agent, yet its very appearance 
is a mark of advancement. That which was good at one period 
of development, or at least was not positive evil, becomes so at 
the next. Our knowledge, our standards of judgment, advance 
faster than our power of improvement. Thus for a time that evil 
at least which depends upon and results from a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility may seem even to increase. It cannot always be so. 
With moral responsibility and moral consciousness once thor- 
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oughly established, with standards subject only to minor correc- 
tions and improvements, actual life and conduct will at length 
approach more and more nearly to those standards, and right 
will make secure her victory over wrong. So evil, if never 
wholly annihilated, will be suppressed, or rather will in large 
measure disappear of itself, after fulfilling its function. In no 
other way than this, at all events, could there have been any evo- 
lution. The only alternative besides a world containing evil 
would have been a world without possibility of development or 
improvement. It is because our view does not reach far enough 
that we sometimes question whether evil does not outweigh good. 
If, then, the doctrine of evolution is the fundamental principle 
of modern thought, and one which furnishes us a new interpreta- 
tion of life, new faith and new hope, must not the poet accept it 
as at once a grand truth and a matter not unworthy of art? His 
business it is, not to instruct mankind in the development of the 
complex of matter, but to carry forward the work which the sci- 
entist leaves incomplete — to interpret its application in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual worlds —the harmony, the progression, the 
sublime prospect of the future of mankind which it has revealed 
to us. All that we have laboriously and imperfectly tried to ex- 
press, he will see as by inspiration. So, with all his wisdom, he 


will perhaps be not so very far from the childlike faith of Pippa, 
that 

God ’s in his heaven — 

All’s right with the world ! 


It would be easy to multiply examples of doubt and pessimism 
in poetry. But that is hardly needful. It would be easy to 
collect from Tennyson and Browning, and from many lesser 
poets, expressions of faith and hopeful insight. Perhaps we can 
best illustrate the need of our own generation, however, by the 
great example of Goethe, and the thought of all that he did for 
his own time. One might think that certain theories about the 
undesirability of too much knowledge for the poet, who is sup- 
posed to sing half-unconsciously, “as the bird sings,” would be 
forever set at rest by the study of the life and works of this man, 
who, more than all others, at least more than all of whose person- 
ality we know much, “ saw life steadily and saw it whole.” Here 
was a man in sympathy with everything human, one with a mind 
and heart large enough to contain it all, and a wisdom to under- 
stand it. He was familiar with all the learning of his day, ac- 
customed to severe studies almost from his infancy, acquainted 
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with every circle of mankind, laden with official duties which 
would have left most men no time or strength for anything else, 
distracted constantly by social engagements ; and yet he was able, 
in addition to his vast amount of literary work, to engage, with 
the ardor which characterized all his undertakings, in scientific 
investigations that yielded important results. What is most note- 
worthy of all, it was this same principle of evolution which was 
present to his mind, and which inspired much of his scientific 
work ; and he could turn the subject into poetry. With a range 
of experience and acquirement granted to hardly any other man, 
he made everything contribute to the one end of a clear knowledge, 
a wise interpretation of the world and of human life. It was his 
mastery of all subjects and his clear insight that were the foun- 
dation of his greatness, that enabled him to “transmute a uni- 
verse of skepticism, discord, desperation, into a wise universe of 
belief and melody and reverence.” Such a work, such a poet, we 
need to-day, to appropriate and interpret all that is best in our life 
and thought. So great a genius is given to the world only at rare 
intervals ; yet every one who aspires to teach us may strive to be 
great in certain elements of his greatness,— in the clear, steady, 
sympathetic understanding of life, in manly courage, in certainty 
of faith and hope. 

Like Goethe, like Tennyson, like Browning, the true poet must 
be a poet of optimism, not of pessimism. He must be inspired by 
faith — faith in God, and faith in man. Noé all things will be 
plain even to the vision of the seer; but when he cannot know, 
then he will believe. The unceasing purpose of the ages will be 
full of new, sure meaning to him. He will not sing of agnosti- 
cism — that paralysis of the mind and heart. He will proclaim 
to us a noble trust, a purer, more religious rule of life. He will 
be a preacher of righteousness ; he will 


Tend us after strife, 
And keep us true to God when fears are rife, 
And skeptic thought would daunt us or defile. 


Man’s place as the heir of all the ages, the consummation of 
the working of the divine principle — God’s immanence in the 
world of matter and spirit, which are no longer separated by an 
impassable gulf —the journey of man, pictured not now as a 
downfall, but as a gradual ascent towards the divine ideal, some 
day to be attained — could there be worthier subjects for a poet’s 


pen? 
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Let us reiterate that it is by no means necessary that the poet 
should make the doctrine of evolution, or any other scientific 
doctrine, the principal theme of his verse. Perhaps it is best that 
he should leave the discussion of all these things to the scholar or 
the professed scientist. But at least he must know that science 
has taught us as a truth what before we could only vaguely hope ; 
he must know whereon our faith in man’s destiny is founded ; he 
must interpret our life in the light of our highest knowledge and 
his own wisdom; and through science he must look up to God 
and His eternal laws and mercy. We have had enough of the 
poetry of doubt. Art is precious, even when it is applied to the 
description of a hopeless, uninstructive desolation. But we need 
the strong guidance of one who shall show us the order in chaos, 
the hope in uncertainty, the beauty and glory of human life. The 
field is ready — it is vacant. 


CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, Cr. 





THE SONG OF THE WELL. 


In an essay on “ The Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of the 
Prophets,” (NEw Wortp, March, 1893) I said: “In ancient 
times only by a happy chance, and very exceptionally, were poems 
of this kind [folk-songs] put into writing and transmitted to pos- 
terity. It is obvious that hardly anywhere ¢an we count less on 
such a result than in the ancient Hebrew literature ; for what we 
possess of this in our Old Testament is only the collection of the 
holy scriptures of Israel, in which folk-poesy . . . seems to find 
no place.” Yet we have seen that the preaching of the prophets 
has preserved a large number of “Contrafacta” of the songs 
of lamentation, and that a fortunate misconception has saved, in 
the Song of Songs, an entire collection of genuine marriage lays 
(NEw Wok p, March, 1893, and March, 1894). The treasure of 
folk-song in the Old Testament is not, however, by any means 
thus exhausted, even if other sources give but scanty drops where 
those mentioned flow in a full stream. 

Thus in Isaiah lxv. 8, the prophetic preaching has preserved 
a single line of a folk-song employed in the vintage of Israel : 
“ Thus. saith Yahweh, ‘ As one is wont to say when the sap rises 
into the cluster, 
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Destroy it not, for it brings a blessing ! 


so will I do for my servants’ sake that I may not destroy them 
altogether.’”” We may well understand from this that the cus- 
tom prevailed, in the grape-growing districts of Israel, of going 
into the vineyard, when the sap began to swell the grapes, and 
singing a song in which they besought God, the giver of all good 
gifts, still to watch over the fruit, that it might not encounter 
harm now that his blessing had become visible in the vineyard. 
If we take the passage thus, we see a whole picture, pleasing and 
full of movement, in the life of the people, — one more proof that 
ancient Israel was wont to place its whole existence under the 
protection of its God. 

Much more clear'y and confidently do we recognize this fact in 
another little song which has been preserved to us almost if not 
entirely complete. This time it is the historian who reports it, 
and again, as with the Song of Songs, a slight misunderstanding 
comes in, for which we have cause to be grateful. Numbers, xxi. 
10-20, relates the march of Israel under Moses eastward from 
the land of Moab through the steppe, very briefly, simply naming 
each encampment and the breaking up to the next. At the cross- 
ing of the Arnon (vv. 14 f.) a fragment of verse, consisting only 
of names of places, is quoted from the “ Book of the Wars of 
Yahweh.” Then it is said of the march, to translate literally, 
*« And from there to Beér ;! this is the well of which Yahweh had 
said to Moses, Gather the people together that I may give them 
water! Then Israel sang this song : — 


Spring up, O well, 

Sing ye to it: 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the sceptre, with their staves. 


And from Midbar to Mattana, and from Mattana to Nachaliél, 
and from Nachaliél to Bamot.” 

The song is thus framed in the list of encampments. The in- 
troduction signifies that Israel named an encampment in the 
desert Beér (that is, Well) since Yahweh there caused, by his 
miraculous intervention, the springing up of a well in the dry 
steppe, for the thirsty people whom Moses gathered together at 
His command. It is clear that this is expressed very unskillfully, 
We should expect it to run thus: “ And from there Israel came to 


1 Beér signifies well. 
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a place where there was no water, and the people were thirsty. 
Then spake Yahweh to Moses, * Gather the people together,’ ” and 
soon. “ And when Moses had assembled the people, then Yahweh 
made a spring burst forth from the steppe. Then sang the people,” 
and so on. “ And the people called the place Beér, because of the 
well which Yahweh had given them.” The actual connection 
with the stereotyped “And from there to Beér” shows plainly 
that the list of encampments was made first, and that a later hand 
inserted the song here, according to his light. 

According to his light, but certainly not according to an old 
and true tradition. The wording shows that the song cannot owe 
its origin to this occasion. A well which Yahweh’s wondrous 
power caused to gush forth from the earth at a stroke, before the 
eyes of the people, would certainly not be sung of thus : — 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 

With the sceptre, with their staves ! : 
The song is thus entirely disconnected, in content as well as in 
form, from the framework in which we find it; it does not at 
all fit the historical occasion to which it is attributed. We may 
conclude, farther, that the person who inserted it here, rightly or 
wrongly, found it without any indication of the occasion to which 
it actually owed its origin. The Song then existed in entire in- 
dependence from primitive times, with no accompanying statement 
of its origin and significance. But we do not need such a declara- 
tion. Giving heed to the fact that Israel was accustomed to cele- 
brate all events of daily life with songs, we can satisfactorily trace 
the descent of the song from the few words which we have. 

Our Song of the Well needs to have its origin referred to a 
special historical event as little as do songs of festival or lamen- 
tation. Much rather may we conclude from it that in ancient 
Israel they were wont always to greet a new-found well with 
this or a similar song, and that we thus have to do with a whole 
species of folk-song, of which only this one example has been pre- 
served to us by a happy chance. The patriarchal history in Gen- 
esis xxi. and xxvi. explains the scene and the circumstances. 
Here we find ourselves in the steppe of southern Judah, on the 
one large pasture ground of the west Jordan land, where the 
allies of Judah, the Kenites, and the tribe of Simeon continued 
the old nomadic life of antiquity, and held fast most closely to 
primitive customs. Springs are there the most precious posses- 
sions, without which one cannot live, as Achsah, Caleb’s daughter, 
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declares (Judges i. 15; Joshua xv. 19). Men dig for them 


zealously, and if one is found, as by Isaac’s servants (Genesis 
xxvi. 19 ff.), the finder is rightly the owner.1 But the precious 
possession is also a cause of strife and danger; men contend for 
it as for movable goods (Genesis xxvi. 20, 21); they take the 
well with violence (Genesis xxi. 25), and refuse the use of it to 
the rightful owner. Thus wells become a subject of law. There 
is needed a solemn, as it were original, determination of the 
ownership; in case of need this is assured through a solemn 
oath and covenant among the neighbors and contestants: Abra- 
ham does so with Abimelech (Genesis xxi. 30 f.). Before the 
law, it is not the servants who have dug the well, but their lord, 
the tribe-father, Abraham (Genesis xxi. 30) or Isaac (xxvi. 22). 
Even where strife and rivalry have not occurred, they may arise in 
the future. The same well may be found more than once and be 
claimed in good faith by the later finder, or to the first real 
finder dishonest persons may oppose the claim that they dis- 
covered this well long since, so that it belongs to them. Then 
witnesses are demanded, since written deeds are not known to the 
nomad, and in order to have many of these witnesses and impress 
the facts inextinguishably on the memory, the clan is called to- 
gether immediately after the finding, and the ownership of the 
well is solemnly declared. This takes the form of a symbolic act. 
The head, or heads, of the clan take their stand with the sign of 
their rank, the sceptre-like staff in hand, the same emblem as 
with the Homeric princes; and in order that the testimony — 
“Sheikh Abraham, Sheikh Isaac, has dug this well” — may 
receive full and proper expression, they go through, symbolically, 
the act of digging with their staves. This is what our song 
says : — 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 

With the sceptre, with their staves ! 


We hardly go too far if we assume that with this end in view, 
the well, after being found and dug, was lightly covered over or 
stopped up, so that the sceptres of the sheikhs could remove the 
obstruction, and thus they became implements for digging.? It is 


'! With the Arabians, water-finding is a special art. See Franz Delitzsch in 
Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, iii., 1882, p. 452, note 2. 

2 It is not probable that sceptre and staff are mentioned simply as signs of 
the dignity which accompanies them: “Thou well which sceptre-bearing 
princes dug!’’ On the other hand Franz Delitzsch (in the periodical above 
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a symbolic act, such as is still practiced with us, at the laying of 
the corner-stone or capstone of a building, in the first spade stroke 
for a canal, or the last stroke in cutting a tunnel, or even the 
handful of earth thrown on the coffin of a relative or friend. 
This, then, is the course of things which we may infer from the 
few lines of our song, after being enlightened by the events re- 
lated in the history of the patriarchs. 

The song tells us, above all, that the solemn transaction was 
not completed in silence. Skillful singers, or the assembled peo- 
ple, greet the well with a song, and it is altogether possible that 
the recitation of this very song had a part in the declaration of 
property in the well. In our song the new giver of life is greeted 
as a highly welcome guest, as a living personality. This certainly 
takes us back to primitive times when all life, especially in the 
desert, was revered as divine, and every spring and every green 
tree was the seat of a divine being to whom men owed thanks and 
whom men took pains to make friendly.!. But when these times 
are gone by, men will not forget their thanksgiving, but will offer 
it to the God who is recognized and revered as the giver of all 
good gifts, just as here, in the framework of the song, Yahweh is 
named as the giver of water, and, indeed, in a quite special man- 
ner. The song itself entirely omits this feature, and every one 
who reads its lines will feel this painfully. This feeling is the 
main reason why, ever and again, every one has been unwill- 
ing to find a complete song here, but only a fragment. We re- 
ceive the same impression from the form; while the other lines 
join in couplets in parallelism, the last swings in the air alone. 
The lines of the geographical song in vv. 14 f. are quite certainly 
only a fragment: here, too, we must be content with what we 
have, and be grateful to the compiler that he has preserved for us 
so much. But fortunately we do not need to come to a stop here ; 


quoted, pp. 453 f.) makes the attempt to take the well-digging with sceptre 
and staff in earnest. The rulers of the people are supposed either to have 
pointed out with their staves the place where the people were to dig for water, 
or, where an especially thin layer of earth covered the water running under 
ground, to have struck the vein by sticking their staves in the earth. The 
valuable accounts of travelers, quoted by Delitzsch, do not make this latter 
view probable. It does not appear that the rulers had any special skill in 
well-digging, nor is it supported by Genesis xxi. 26. The symbolic action is 
much more probable. 

1 Compare W. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 
first edition p. 127, second edition p. 135. 
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digging the soil will reward us again, and the ground bring forth 
more than we had expected. I have translated the passage as 
well as it can be done according to the present text. That is to 
say, I have left the two words following the lines of song un- 
translated, taking them as proper names, — “ and from Midbar to 
Mattana.” But this will not answer. ‘ Midbar” means pasture 
land, steppe or desert; there is a steppe of Kadesh, of Beérsheba, 
or of Engedi; but the word midbar can never be used as a proper 
name for a place, on account of its very nature. But we may not 
translate “ And out of the steppe to Mattana” so as to imply that 
they came at the encampment Mattana to cultivated land. Not 
only is there not the slightest sign of this; there is lacking the 
article, which in prose is indispensable. It would be quite the 
same as if one said in English: “and out of wilderness to Mat- 
tana.” Yet the connection seems to leave no choice. We have 
come to Beér in verse 16: this is the scene of the poem; if we 
now go on, it must not read, “and from Midbar,” or the like ; but, 
“and from Beér to Mattana,” just as it proceeds, “and ftom 
Mattana to Nachaliél, and from Nachaliél to Bamot.” There is 
needed then an alteration of the text; but this is very much 
facilitated by the fact that the Greek translation, the Septuagint, 
gives just this, “and from Beér.” While the majority of later 
scholars simply accepted this desired reading, they overlooked the 
fact that the text of the Septuagint is not at all uniform here. 
All the MSS., indeed, give “and from Beér;” but in a series 
of MSS., in part very important, the word “and from Mat- 
tana” is wanting, so that the text runs, “and from Beér to 
Mattana, to Nachaliél, and from Nachaliél to Bamot.” ! This takes 
on a meaning if we remember that the word mattana permits of 
a translation: it means “gift” or “present.” That this word 
was once used as a name of place is not, indeed, an unpermissi- 
ble conjecture, as in the case of midbar ; but the lack of “and 
from Mattana” in important witnesses to the text properly sur- 
prises us. If we take both words, as they follow each other in 
the Hebrew text, not as place-names but as common nouns, we 
get this very fine sense : — 
And out of the steppe a gift ; 
or, if we join the letter which signifies “and” to the preceding 


1 It should be observed, for the benefit of those who do not read Hebrew, 
that “and from” in the Hebrew joins with the name of place to form a 
single word, while “to” is not expressed at all. 
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word, simply making the more poetic form appear instead of the 
prose form, we obtain the line : — 


Out of the steppe a gift ! 


I translate, “Out of the steppe,” though the article is wanting, 
because we are now dealing with a line of poetry, and in poetry 
the article is for the most part omitted. The line thus completes 
our song of the well very beautifully in both form and sense. 

Spring up, O Well, 

Sing ye to it: 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 

With the sceptre, with their staves : 

Out of the desert a gift ! 

This newly won short line contributes much: in the first word, 
the locality, the steppe land of the nomads; in the second, ex- 
altation of the high value of the new well; in the union of both, 
wonder, joy and thanksgiving — precisely what we missed, the 
lack of which made the impression of fragmentariness. 

Thus not only “‘ Midbar ” but also “ Mattana” disappears as 
the name of an encampment in this wandering in the desert. 
The “and from Beér” given by the Septuagint, we put in their 
place, where in a part of the MSS. of the Septuagint, the “and 
from Mattana” is rightly lacking, and we thus gain, for the 
designation of the encampments, the construction, “and from 
there to Beér [here follows the interpolated song of the well] 
and from Beér to Nachaliél, and from Nachaliél to Bamot.” 

The last line of the song was as like the three links of this 
chain (each “and” from A to B) as one drop of water to 
another, especially after the “and” was erroneously added. 
No wonder, then, that it was drawn into the list, and both words 
were supposed to be place-names. Thus arose the rendering, 
“and from Midbar to Mattana, and from Beér to Nachaliél.” 
This was impossible ; so it was improved, but according to diverse 
tendencies. The scribes, from whom the Hebrew text proceeds, 
saw that, after arriving at Mattana, one could no longer break 
camp at Beér, but only at Mattana: therefore they substituted 
for the supposedly false reading, “and from Beér,” the supposedly 
- self-evident one, ‘“‘and from Mattana.” Others, to whom the text 
of the Septuagint goes back, perceived that, after the people had 
come to Beér in verse 16, and had sung the song there, they must 
still break camp there. This “and from Beér” stood, it was 
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supposed, two words too late, after “to Mattana;” they removed 
it from this place and substituted it for the supposedly incorrect 
“and from Midbar.” Still later, it was seen that the list did not 
now run uniformly: it said, “to Mattana, to Nachaliél.” Hence 
the supposedly self-evident “and from Mattana” was supplied, 
probably from the Hebrew text. So it was with the majority 
of the MSS. of the Septuagint, and the scholars of our times 
believed themselves obliged to substitute this latest text, the one 
least like the original, as the primitive text, in the Hebrew Old 
Testament. 

Such is the course we have been able to pursue in an ex- 
tremely significant textual criticism; but the main matter is that 
we have succeeded in so supplementing a beautiful little folk- 
song that we may now regard it as complete. This has been done 
without adding a word, or even a letter, to the received text, or 
taking one away.! With the song a complete scene out of the 
life of the people of Israel has been saved from oblivion and 
comes freshly before our eyes. ' 

Some may be inclined to doubt this. Heinrich Ewald and 
many after him, while they left undisturbed the traditional time 
and occasion of origin of the song, saw in it substantially a cul- 
ture-historical monument, “ a well-song, such a one, perhaps, as the 
women sing to encourage each other in their often difficult drawing 
of water from deep wells. The earnest wish that the well might 
spring up, that is, give its water out of the depths, would be most 
surely granted by cheerful singing and working.”’? The purely 
zsthetic, accidental and idyllic element here takes the place of 
the utilitarian, lawful, legal, and even religious element ; the view 
I have presented undoubtedly claims for our song an incomparably 
higher meaning. But does it do this rightly, or does it read too 
much in the simple words? It has happened to me in this case 
just as in my consideration of the prophetic song of lamenta- 
tion. After my conception stood before me in all its main 
features, and I had presented it in the lecture-room in rounded 
form, it obtained welcome and complete confirmation from the 
field of the neighbors and kinsfolk of Israel — not in the present 
time, but in the pre-Mohammedan age of the Arabians. One of 
the finest Arabic scholars of the day, Ignaz Goldziher of Buda- 
Pesth, has found in two sources what amounts to a complete 

1 The single alteration “and from Beér,” instead of “and from Mattana,” 
comes just after the song. 

2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. (1845) s. 209. 
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proof of my position. This proof is made up of the statement of 
St. Nilus (about 410 a. p.) that the Arabs, wandering in the 
desert, when they found a well, greeted it with a song, and of the 
text of an ancient Arabian well-song itself, fully fifteen hundred 
years old, but still as much younger than our own. 

Thus all chance and subjectivity are again excluded. We find 
here a constant feature of primitive Semitic custom. Here again, 
as so often elsewhere, the Holy Book of Israel approves itself as 
the oldest, and as the faithful guardian of venerable customs of 
the Semitic races which otherwise would have disappeared from 
sight. 


Karu Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Perscnality Human and Divine, being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By 
J. R. Intrnawortn, M. A. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


The main contention of this thoughtful and valuable book is thus 
expressed : “‘ Whereas physical science has nowise weakened, critical 
philosophy has distinctly strengthened the claim — the immemorial claim 
— of human personality to be a spiritual thing; and, as such, the highest 
eategory under which we can conceive God.” From this primary posi- 
tion the plan of the work is a natural and interesting development. The 
first two lectures are devoted to the history and the analysis of the con- 
ception of human personality; and the third and fourth follow the same 
method with the idea of the Divine Personality. The fifth lecture dis- 
cusses the moral affinity needful for the knowledge of a person, and is by 
far the freshest part of the volume. Succeeding this we have a survey 
of the prehistoric period of human life and faith, and a study of pre- 
Christian history. The evolutionary view of the origin of the race, to 
which the author inclines, enables him successfully to meet objections 
against the reality of intercourse between God and man, drawn from the 
poverty of the primitive human being in spiritual strength and consola- 
tion, that would otherwise be very hard to answer. This habit of mind 
also makes him generous in his recognition of the worth of extra-Hebrew 
and pre-Christian forms of the spiritual life of mankind. The final dis- 
cussion is on the Incarnation as the highest expression of the personality 
of God, and as bringing into full view the personality of man. The first 
four lectures are thus an exposition of the subject of the book; the fifth, 
sixth and seventh are apologetic; while in the closing discussion the 
writer returns to complete his constructive endeavor. 

One great merit of this book is that the author understands himself. 
He sees at once the full bearing of anthropomorphism, not only in the- 
ology, but also in science and philosophy. Knowledge, even in its most 
elementary form, is an investment of what is given in sense with the 
character of human personality. The simplest sensation is covered with 
‘mental category” before it becomes knowledge; and the knowledge 
involves attention or will, and interest or love. The external world of 
science is construed through human personality, and science is able to 
conceal its anthropomorphism only because it employs for its purpose 
isolated aspects of the personal life that is its guide. When we rise 
to philosophy this is even more obvious. The impersonal Idea of the 
Hegelians of the extreme left, the solitary Will of Schopenhauer, the 
Unconscious of Hartmann, the Moral Order of Fichte, the Eternal Not- 
Ourselves of Matthew Arnold, that makes for righteousness, are but 
abstractions, — that is, single detached aspects of the human personality, 
expanded to infinity, and placed upon the throne of the universe. An 
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attenuated and mutilated anthropomorphism is substituted for the living 
truth. The author sees clearly that to transcend personality is an absolute 
impossibility ; that all thinking upon all subjects must be in terms of 
humanity ; that whether we call the outward world matter with the 
physicist, or life with the biologist, or mind with the theist, we are in 
every instance construing the non-ego through the ego, through the 
matter and the life and the mind that meet in the consciousness of man. 
To deny our right to interpret the universe through personality is, the 
author contends, and logically it seems to us, to choose the alternative of 
Pyrrhonism. We must hold that the Infinite is at heart like ourselves, 
or we must abandon not only theology, but also science and philosophy. 

Another merit of this work is that it everywhere recognizes reality as 
preceding reflection upon its nature, that “thought is everywhere in 
arrear of life.” From this position the writer is able to explain the 
slow development of the intellectual appreciation of personality, both 
human and divine. The reality is independent of thought and time, 
and yet thought and time are necessary to lift it into view. In the case of 
man, there has been a genuine development of personality ; the self-con- 
sciousness and the self-determination which make him man, the thought 
and the love and the freedom which meet in the mysterious unity of his 
life, have acquired volume and character in the course of history. What- 
ever has added to the fullness and intensity of life has tended to a 
larger revelation of man to himself. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that the Hebrew religion of righteousness should have far out- 
stripped philosophic thought in moving toward the ultimate personal 
reality in man, and in the universe. Christianity by its supreme ethical 
teaching, and by the life of its Founder, raised immeasurably the con- 
sciousness of personality. 

It should here be remarked that while the theological side of Plato 
and Aristotle is generously treated, their contributions to the interpreta- 
tion of man are hardly rated at their full value. When the writer 
remarks of Aristotle that “‘he had no clear conception of the will,” he has 
forgotten for the moment the third book of the Ethics. Even in an 
apologetic treatise of the first order, exaggerations like this occasionally 
make their appearance. 

The treatment of the grand historic proofs of the Divine Existence, 
the cosmological, the teleological, the ontological and the moral, as the 
several steps in the endeavor to construe the Infinite through the human 
personality, will be found uncommonly clear and strong. Here the 
Bampton lecturer repeats Lotze’s thought with new and striking em- 
phasis. 

There are many interesting questions raised by the progress of the 
discussion, and the reader will find himself called upon to consider 
whether human personality is triune, and if so, whether the Divine Per- 
sonality must not also be so apprehended. The book is thorough, and 
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raises most of the issues that properly belong to its subject, and on the 
whole meets them with uncommon learning, acuteness and intelligence. 
The most noticeable defect of the volume is a certain want of freshness. 
It is full of information and clear thinking, and gives evidence on almost 
every page of wide and thorough reading ; and the style is luminous and 
strong. ‘The book has about it, however, an air of weariness, an absence 
of spontaneous thought; it is in fact so largely a creation out of other 
books, that it suffers in literary interest in consequence of this character- 
istic. It strikes one as if the reality described had been seen for the 
first time through the thoughts of others, and that the writer had never 
been quite able to throw aside these foreign spectacles, and to look the 
truth full in the face with independent vision and enthusiastic delight. 
His teachers have somewhat enslaved and depressed him. Nevertheless 
the work is the product of marked ability, and upon the subject of which 
it treats is the best outline known to us. We are everywhere made to 
feel that ‘it is no mere chain of reasoning with which we are concerned ; 
it is our whole attitude toward the world ; the historic attitude of man- 
kind ; a thing which countless currents, from countless sources, through 
countless ages, have imperceptibly gone to form; brooks flowing into 
streams, streams swelling into rivers, rivers meeting in oceans, till the 
earth has become ‘full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.’ ” 


Grorce A. Gorpon. 
Op Sout Cxuurcn, Boston. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, 
D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Pp. 404. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1894. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Our admiration of this latest of the works with which Dr. Bruce’s 
fruitful studies have enriched the church is blended with regret that he 
should not have chosen for it a different title. Regret, we say, in view 
of the urgent need —a need which so genuine a man of the Spirit as Dr. 
Bruce doubtless recognizes as fully as any other — that the misleading 
notion of Christianity, as specifically a system of theological doctrine, 
should be exchanged for the true idea of it, as a specific kind of life. 
This idea of it is clearly brought out in the single chapter which the 
author devotes to “the Christian Life.” “The apostle conceives of 
Christianity as a new world,’ “a new creation,” “a comprehensive 
social phenomenon,” constituted of individuals “ who have become par- 
takers of a new life through faith in Christ.” Of Christianity thus con- 
ceived Paul himself is presented as a living definition. ‘Christ had so 
possessed his soul as to become the inspiration of his whole life, the latent 
source of all his impulses, the supreme end of all his actions.” 

Before the church can become less afflicted by sectarianism, and the 
world less confused by skepticism, the vital conception of Christianity 
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must supersede the doctrinal conception of it, which we have inherited 
from unethical centuries. Either this regenerating conception should 
have been made the theme of a different sort of treatise, which none 
could have produced more effectively than one who so well illustrates 
it in himself; or the present work, which we prize none the less for 
being only what it is, should have been discriminatingly entitled as just 
what it is. The table of contents, beginning with our “ chief sources” 
for Paul’s conception — the epistles to the Galatian, Corinthian and 
Roman churches — and naming these as “the controversial group,” 
makes one suspect at the outset what soon becomes apparent, that it is 
not the Christianity but the theology of Paul which mainly occupies the 
book. 

Of this subject, Dr. Stevens’ recent work, “ The Pauline Theology,” 
may still be accepted as a standard exposition that is not likely to be 
essentially improved upon. But the exuberant richness of such a mind 
as Paul’s needs more than one best book to unfold it. A feature of 
special value in Dr. Bruce’s treatment of his subject is his habit of turn- 
ing the Pauline light upon points of present moment in Christian 
thought and conduct, —his Pauline hints for theological amendments, 
and his Pauline rebukes of legalists and sectarians, sacerdotalists and 
antinomians. Another point of special interest is in his comparisons — 
always to the advantage of the Master — between the teaching of Paul 
and that of Jesus, on such topies as the righteousness of God, the death 
of the Christ, man’s sonship to God and progress in holiness. So far as 
occasions of critical controversy emerge, the positions of recent writers, 
as Weiss, Everett, Wendt, Ménégoz, Pfleiderer, Kabisch and others, are 
examined with the author’s well-known kindly keenness. 

In his chapter on “The Doctrine of Sin” Dr. Bruce adopts that view 
of the famous text in Romans yv. 12, which regards Paul as teaching 
that when Adam sinned, all mankind sinned. It seems to him a start- 
ling saying and a strange one, yet none the less as Paul’s real thought. 
The oftener this is said, the better for the upset of the infallibilists. But 
it does not seem quite coherent with this view to remark leter: “ Should 
a revision of the church’s doctrine concerning the initial moral condition 
of man be necessitated by the progress of modern science, it may be 
found that it is not the sacred historian or the Christian apostle that is 
at fault, but the dogmatically biased exegesis of the system-builders.” 
This is not unlikely, but only if one can rightly regard Paul as not 
adopting and teaching that rabbinical doctrine of the fall of man which 
has become strangely incorporated into Christian orthodoxy, but rather 
as taking it up for the purpose of argument only, just as he elsewhere 
takes up the Corinthian practice of baptism for the dead. 

A fully coherent theology can hardly be found in the Pauline epistles, 
except by reading it into them, for the reason that Paul himself was not 
a fully self-coherent thinker. We sometimes see a man of the same 
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mental doubleness, able to run both with the hare and the hounds, now 
as an allegorizing preacher, now as an advanced higher critic. In Paul 
we seem to hear now the deist, now the pantheist; the rabbinist now, 
and again the mystic; at times the literalist, and at times the idealist. 
Only in his fervid spirit, his burning heart, his impassioned sympathy 
with his Master, is he always the same Paul. Beside the ethical con- 
trast, which he makes so much of, between the “old man” and the 
“new man,” stands a theological contrast between the ideas in which he 
had been bred, and the simpler but profounder ideas which grew out of 
the new life, into which he had been born of the Spirit. So Dr. Bruce 
remarks upon Paul’s variant utterances concerning the future state: 
“On no subject is it more difficult for one influenced by the modern 
spirit to sympathize with, or even to understand, the apostle.” 

A similar inconsistency appears in Paul’s elaborate solution of the 
ancient problem, “ How should man be just with God?” and in his 
explaining it now as a juristic, now as a vital, process. Expositors here 
encounter a difficulty as splitting as any in a harmony of the Gospels. 
Perhaps the most plausible solution has been given by Dr. Stevens, who 
regards Paul as starting upon the juristic line of thought, so as to combat 
on its own ground the Jewish theory of an external legal justification, 
and then taking up the spiritual reality of the thing, as an inner process 
of ethical life. Dr. Bruce objects to this, — and rightly, as we think, — 
that it is “imputing to St. Paul a distinction which exists only for the 
modern consciousness.” 

It is not strange if somewhat of the discordance between older and newer 
modes of thought, which occurs in the writings of Paul, is found, espe- 
cially in this time of changing views, in so progressive and yet so conserv- 
ative an interpreter of Paul. Dr. Bruce rightly regards Jesus’ view of 
man’s sonship to God as resting on “an essential identity between the 
nature of God and the nature of man.” One does not therefore readily 
see what he means elsewhere in employing such a phrase as “a panthe- 
istic doctrine of the essential identity of the human and the divine.” 
Why “ pantheistic,” if Jesus taught it? Nor is it plain why he should 
say that he will not go to the length of “pretending that the apostle 
anticipated the modern doctrine of divine immanence.” Is not the 
modern doctrine biblical? It is satisfactory to find him laying stress on 
the ethical basis of Jesus’ divine sonship, as “at least one most impor- 
tant element in St. Paul’s conception.” But when he goes on to say 
that the connection in which Paul ascribes to Jesus the name of “ Lord,” 
in 1 Cor. viii. 5 and 6, intimates that he meant “to introduce Christ into 
the sphere of the truly divine,” one suspects that he is substituting a 
hazy word for a clear thought. One would like to know just how, upon 
Dr. Bruce’s acceptance of the “essential identity between the nature of 
God and the nature of man,” the truly divine is differenced from the 
truly human. Evidently it cannot be a difference in kind; it can only 
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be a difference in degree, a difference in fullness of life. But a frank 
admission of this, however logically inevitable, is not to be expected, 
either from Dr. Bruce, or from the large class of open-minded thinkers 
whom he represents. To make such an admission is to plant the lifted 
foot on ground that has been marked off as “ Unitarian,” and will con- 
tinue to be shunned as long as possible. 

On the other hand, it is probably by mere inadvertence that so care- 
ful a thinker as Dr. Bruce has spoken of Jesus, God and the Spirit (in 
2 Cor. xiii. 14) as “ three august Beings.” His promised completion of 
this account of the Pauline theology by a companion work, soon forth- 
coming, on the Epistle to the Hebrews, we await with an intérest en- 
hanced by the merits of its precursor. 


James M. Wuiron. 
New York. 


Religious Progress. By ALEXANDER V.G. ALLEN, Professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge. Pp. 137. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


Whatever Professor Allen writes has a charm of its own, and this 
little book is no exception to the general rule. It consists of two lec- 
tures which were given to the students of the Yale Theological School. 
They are entitled respectively, ‘ Religious Progress in the Experience of 
the Individual,” and “Religious Progress in the Organic Life of the 
Church.” The title of the first lecture is misleading. This lecture 
forms an introduction to the second by discussing three views of religious 
progress, each of which, taken by itself, is found unsatisfactory. Ac- 
cording to one of these views, progress consists in replacing the old by 
the new. According to another, progress “is conceived as a uniform 
movement forward and upward, so that each age prepares the way for 
that which follows,” the later being, because it is later, “truer, more com- 
plete than that which preceded it.” The third view assumes “that the 
new is false; only that which can be shown to be old is true.” 

In the second lecture, two principles are insisted upon. One is that 
in all the great controversies that have been fought out in the church, 
both parties, so far as their fundamental, positive principles are con- 
cerned, have been found to be right. An attempt at compromise by a 
via media can never succeed. We are told that “churches are strong 
and best fulfill their mission, not in proportion as they maintain a narrow 
consistency, but rather in so far as they are capable of embracing oppo- 
site attitudes and contrasted views of truth. . . . The church which we 
look for in the coming age of Christian unity must embrace greater con- 
tradictions than any church that now exists is willing to receive.” 

The other principle that is insisted upon is that all movements “in 
Christian history which we call progressive have had a backward look, 
as if the new truth for which we hunger came to us by the revelation of 
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the past, so that progress might be almost identified with an ever deeper 
penetration into the old truth and its richer appropriation.” Each of 
these two principles is well illustrated by examples taken from the expe- 
rience of individuals, and from the larger movements in the history of 
the church. Opinions will naturally differ in regard to some of these 
illustrations, and also in regard to the degree in which the fundamental 
principles maintained in the lectures are to be accepted. No one, how- 
ever, can fail to find the presentation interesting, while the large catho- 
licity that the book expresses will be found, in spite of the air of paradox 
which it sometimes assumes, welcome and inspiring. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Natural History of the Christian Religion. Being a Study of the 
Doctrine of Jesus as developed from Judaism and converted into Dogma. 
By Wirt1u1am Mackrntosn, M. A., D. D. 8vo, pp. vii, 607. Macmillan 
& Co.: New York and London. 

Supernaturalists, as well as anti-supernaturalists, will gladly read this 
earnest attempt to solve the problem which arises from the rejection of 
the supernatural element in Christianity —that is, to explain “the most 
epoch-making fact that the world has seen” as a natural development. 
The latter class will find themselves strengthened in their position by the 
study of a treatment of the subject which leaves scarcely an important 
point without thorough consideration, and the former cannot but be grat- 
ified with the fearlessness and consistency with which the author states 
and defends his thesis. The work is founded upon the results of the 
historico-critical study of the New Testament, and the author regards it 
as “an outcome of that great movement.” It accordingly differs radi- 
cally in its method from the able treatise of Prof. Edward Caird on “ The 
Evolution of Religion,” which is a speculative and philosophical discus- 
sion of the religious problem. For it was not written to show that “the 
intuitive utterances of Jesus . . . coincide with the profoundest moral 
views of modern philosophy,” but rather to answer, so far as they are 
capable of being answered, the questions: “How did the ideas of Jesus 
evolve themselves in his mind? How did he advance beyond the views 
of the ancients, Jew and gentile? Or, how did he anticipate or discount 
the highest flights of modern thought?” This could not be, in Dr. 
Mackintosh’s opinion, “by any form or faculty of mysticism,” no ten- 
dency to which he thinks at all discernible in the teaching of Jesus, but 
must have been by “the reaction of his mind upon the inherited and 
environing conditions, social and spiritual, peculiar to Judea in his day,” 
—a reaction effected without supernatural illumination. 

Dr. Mackintosh disclaims the wish to unsettle the belief of those whose 
spiritual life is nurtured by orthodox supernaturalism in any form. 
Rather he writes for “the multitudes in the leisured and better educated 
classes throughout Christendom” whose belief in Christianity is already 
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unsettled, and who cannot be satisfied with the popular faith. Accord- 
ingly, he wishes his work, although written “on the lines of the great 
critical movement,” to be regarded as “ constructive, and, in the larger 
sense of the word, even apologetic.” With this conviction, he undertakes 
to show that “Christianity took its rise in a great spiritual . . . move- 
ment among the Jewish people, or in a great transformation of Jewish 
ideas effected by Jesus and spreading from him to his disciples; and to 
find in that movement and in certain favoring circumstances and histor- 
ical conditions, without looking beyond to any supernatural or transcen- 
dent causes, an explanation of the whole [all the] relative phenomena.” 
He wishes to make apparent the truth of three propositions: First, that 
Judaism and Christianity denote the successive stages of one long evolu- 
tion of religious thought and sentiment, — this evolution, however, not 
beginning with Judaism, since the religion of Israel was under obligations 
to that of Egypt, so that the religious development which culminated in 
Christianity was coeval in its origin with the earliest dawn of intelligence ; 
secondly, that the phases of this evolution in its decisive moments have 
been largely recorded in the form of myth and dogma, so that a mirac- 
ulous aspect has been imparted to the evolution, which in itself went on 
naturally and rationally ; thirdly, that the myth and dogma have min- 
gled as important factors in the evolution itself. From this point of 
view it would appear that two voices speak to us out of the New Testa- 
ment, the one reporting the history of miracle and dogma, the other the 
underlying “secret history” of a natural religious development, which 
was “ of secular duration,” and of which the most important and fruitful 
expression is presented in this record. To interpret this second voice is 
the task of the “ higher criticism,” which “can be nothing short of tracing 
and following out the course of the underlying history, and of discovering, 
if not exactly, yet approximately, how those who took part in the salient 
or creative periods of the movement — or rather, perhaps, how those who 
came after — conceived of these as periods of special divine interposition, 
and handed down the memory of them in narratives which imparted to 
them their miraculous coloring.” 

In the course of his defense of the anti-supernaturalistic theory the 
author takes exception to the position of Huxley and Kuenen, who deny 
the miracles on the ground of the inadequacy of the historical evidence, 
while not denying the possibility of miracle in the abstract. To the 
former’s remark that “ objections to the occurrence of miracles cannot be 
scientifically based on any a priori consideration,” he answers that the 
considerations in question are not @ priori in the sense of being meta- 
physical, or in the sense of being unvermittelt — that is, independent of 
all previous knowledge or experience. For science shows the universal 
reign of order, and we have reason to believe “that what is called divine 
action never operates irrespective of such order, or otherwise than nat- 
urally.” The Duke of Argyle proceeds upon this hypothesis, and main- 
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tains that miracles were wrought in accordance with law, but his reasoning 
is regarded as of the nature of an argumentum ad ignorantiam and as 
“in flat contradiction to the tenor of all Scripture, which everywhere 
implies that miracles were creative acts.” 

If the author’s theory of the divine government be accepted, there is 
evidently no basis for the popular doctrines of the incarnation, atone- 
ment and resurrection, but Jesus must be regarded as “a member, pure 
and simple, of the human family,” a teacher, whose mission it was to 
impart to men a higher view of their duty and of their relation to God. 
Dr. Mackintosh accordingly says with entire consistency that “we can 
accept of even Jesus as an authority only in so far as his doctrine and 
example appeal to reason and to conscience,” and that “if he claimed a 
special and supernatural derivation for any part of his doctrine, we cannot 
. . « feel constrained, even by . . . reverence for his person, to accept 
such a claim on his authority.” It is not, however, inconsistent with this 
judgment to acknowledge the real greatness of Jesus, to see in him the 
creator of a new epoch in religion and a preéminent religious genius, and 
to recognize that through his mission a new course was given to the his- 
tory of the world. In fact, a reverent and sympathetic appreciation of the 
character and work of Jesus is characteristic of all that the author says 
of him. While not according to him absolute originality for the funda- 
mental doctrine of his teaching, that the true value of an act is deter- 
mined by the intention and motive, he says that “simply by giving due, 
i. e., absolute significance to elements which had never received a promi- 
nence commensurate to their importance, he brought into view the 
religion of the heart, and presented to the faith of man an ideal so 
plain that it could dispense with the aids of representation by symbol 
and ceremony, and find its legitimate and necessary fruit in a pure and 
ever purer form of the common life of man.” The doctrine of Jesus as 
a consistent whole he affirms to be unique and novel. “To say that 
anything like the doctrine of Jesus as a whole, or anything approaching 
it, was ever promulgated before his time, is little short of an affront to 
human reason.” “ His moral standard and his conception of God are 
widely separated from every doctrine which preceded it, as well as from 
all that could be gathered from acquaintance with the best that men had 
thought or written in all previous ages.” The idea of the divine forgive- 
ness, dissociated from that of propitiation, with which it was connected 
both in the religion of Israel and in Paulinism, was “ emphatically his 
own” and is nowhere found in its purity except in his teaching. While 
welcoming the thought that many of the ideas of Jesus had suggested 
themselves to the higher minds of our race, the author takes the position 
that those which underlie all his teaching, while they had germinated in 
many such minds, did in him alone coalesce and blossom into an ideal of 
humanity and a conception of God which were to become the basis of a 
new religion and a better form of society. 
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In treating of the conversion of the religion of Jesus into dogma, Dr. 
Mackintosh, with a right insight, sees in the great apostle to the gen- 
tiles the conspicuous agent of this transformation. In consistency with 
his general point of view he finds Paul's conversion to Christianity con- 
ditioned by certain psychological antecedents and a new synthesis of 
religion which had begun to declare itself in his mind. There is an 
apparent inconsistency in the opinions that the change in the apostle was 
effected when, convinced of the fruitlessness of the effort to propitiate 
the Deity by a fulfillment of the law, he came to believe from what he 
had learned of the teaching of Jesus that the effort was unnecessary, 
because God was propitious by nature and did not need to be propitiated, 
and that nevertheless “in order to explain to himself the revolution in 
his inner life, he re-introduced into his system of thought the very idea 
of atonement the abandonment of which had brought it about.” Is it 
not more probable that the idea of atonement, which is fundamental in 
his teaching, was a factor in his conversion, and that his acceptance of a 
suffering Messiah was not dissociated at any time from an interpreta- 
tion of the passion as propitiatory? The important fact, however, is 
that the autosoteric religious relation as taught by Jesus, in which atone- 
ment had no place, was transformed by Paul into a heterosoteric dogma, 
the central idea of which was that of a representative propitiation effected 
by Jesus himself on the cross. The relation of Paul to Jesus in this 
respect is elucidated by the author with great clearness and force. 

One of the most interesting and important chapters in the book is that 
on the fourth Gospel, in which Dr. Mackintosh presents the rationale of 
this remarkable contribution to the development of Christianity by a 
great religious genius of the second century, who “supplied the missing 
keystone to the arch of Pauline dogma by bringing together in Christ the 
absolute essence of the divine nature with its historical manifestation in 
human form.” Due importance is given to the relation of this Gospel, 
in its origin and ideas, to the Gnostic heresy, and its definition of the 
nature of Christ by the Logos-idea is regarded as in some sense a com- 
promise between orthodoxy and Gnosticism. 

No abler, more important and significant theological work than this 
has appeared in English since the publication of Dr. Martineau’s “ Seat 
of Authority in Religion.” Written for “the multitudes in the leisured 
and better educated classes throughout Christendom” who do not believe 
in a supernatural Christianity, it may be compared in its significance and 
probable helpfulness to Schleiermacher’s “ Reden iiber die Religion,” 
addressed at the beginning of this century to the cultivated among those 
to whom religion was a subject for ridicule and scorn. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bucuret CouuEceE. 
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Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. By F. Max Mitier. Longmans, Green and 
Co. : London and New York. 


The foundation of all systems of Hindu philosophical or religious 
thought is the belief in the doctrine of transmigration, from which they 
propose to provide an escape. It is generally assumed, and perhaps 
wrongly assumed, that this purely anthropological notion came to the 
Hindus at a comparatively late period, — after the period of the compo- 
sition of the Vedic hymns. It is claimed that the latter mention no such 
belief. The Katha-Upanishad is supposed to be, on the whole, as early 
a document as any which clearly announces the doctrine that every 
creature is doomed to be born again and again, and to fall ever anew 
into the fangs of death until the final release is accomplished. I confess 
to a persistently lingering skepticism as regards this piece of chronology. 
Even if it should turn out finally that the hymns are now so well under- 
stood as to vindicate this dictum, it does not really prove the absence 
of the notion. The entire Vedic literature, with the exception of the 
Upanishads, represents a religion of works. It is, in fact, in reference to 
its contents and purposes, that one of the six orthodox medieval systems 
of Hindu philosophy, the so-called Pirva-mimansa or Karma-miminsa 
(speculation regarding works), lays down the laws of religious duty 
(dharma) and their fruits, quite in the sense of the most ordinary 
religious intention. As long as the Hindu prays and sacrifices to Indra, 
Agni and all the other gods he is, by the very terms of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, performing acts which force upon him a position in the 
revolving cycle of existences. To be sure, this position is relatively 
pleasant, and even leads to heaven (svarga-loka). The ordinary Vedic 
text, outside of the Upanishads, could refer to metempsychosis only by 
the way, and I do not feel sure that this is not the case in Rig-Veda 
vii. 104. 16, where Indra is asked to slay certain evil-doers with his 
thunderbolt, and the text continues with the words vigvasya jantor 
adhamas padishta, “may he (the evil-doer, apparently after he is slain) 
sink lowest of all creatures.” 

The succession of births, according to another notion, first recorded in 
the Upanishads, is due to the works done in a previous existence, all of 
which are as indestructible as force and matter: along with the works 
performed in the present existence, they make up a ledger account, as it 
were, which regulates the character of the next existence. This next 
existence may then be physically and morally either high or low, but it 
is at any rate a species of confinement, a separation from the Brahman 
or Atman, the all-soul. Every system of Hindu religion bends its ener- 
gies towards the annulment of this separation, to the unification of the 
individual soul with the all-soul. The Vedanta is the systematic theology 
which has grown up as the direct continuation of the less distinct utter- 
ances of the scriptures (Upanishads): it aims to clear the scriptural 
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doctrine from all that is accessory and mythological ; the result is at any 
rate a most complete, balanced, self-sustaining system, whatever may be 
said of its ultimate capacity to lift the veil, or to sustain human existence 
with invigorating hope, free from the gloom of doubt. 

Every true student of Hinduism must be a historian in the best sense 
of the word. Nowhere do the things recorded offer such fascinating 
opportunities for reference to more primitive conditions ; nay, to primor- 
dial beginnings. Professor Miiller possesses to an eminent degree the 
historical faculty which teaches him to find what is essential in the earlier 
thought of India, and to correlate it with the ripe finished system. He 
has, what is better still, that sympathetic quality of mind and heart 
which has made his contributions to the knowledge of Eastern thought 
and life one of the most liberalizing factors in the Western literature of 
the last half century. These lectures are charming and true in all that 
is important. Every feature of the Vedanta is carried back to its source 
in the mythological, anthropological and institutional past of India; 
every trait in this significant attempt to solve the riddle of existence, 
undertaken as it is at any rate with an inspired power of distinguishing 
good from evil, is stated with a sympathy as broad as the earth and the 
sum of its recorded history. 

I fear, however, that most readers of the book will leave it with an 
uneasy sense that the Vedanta is, after all, not as satisfactory as many 
writers from Schopenhauer down to Professor Miiller himself have 
thought it to be. Few will make an intimate of a system obviously 
indebted for its existence to the belief in metempsychosis, originated, 
heaven knows how, in some dim nook of rudimental folk-consciousness, 
where rule the dream, the spook and the hallucination. Nor is the 
doctrine of the karma as satisfactory as some would have us believe 
(cf. p. 165 of our volume). Most of us will mistrust the fairness of that 
reckoning which would have us pay in the present existence the piper of 
a past life of which we retain no consciousness. Suspicious, too, is the 
arrangement by which the interest of present good deeds shall accrue in 
a next physical life, again separated by a gaping chasm of unconscious- 
ness from the present. Contemporary orthodox Hindus (Vedantists or 
Sannyasins), as well as Buddhists and Theosophists, point with prema- 
ture eagerness to the Western theory of evolution, at best an illus- 
trative analogy of extremely doubtful value. The Hindu has a right to 
these views: he scarcely can think otherwise, so deeply ingrained are 
these ideas in the fabric of his nation’s intellectual history. We criticise 
them as coolly as they criticise the Semitic religions on the score of 
anthropomorphism. 

The most valuable part of the book is that in which Professor Miiller 
undertakes to sketch and illustrate the logical scheme of the Vedanta phi- 
losophy as developed by the gneat commentator Cankara in connection 
with the Vedanta-siitras of Badarayana (p. 61 ff.). It is a model of 
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clearness. The starting point for this view of the Vedanta is the clear- 
cut conception of an Ego and a non-Ego. The proof for the existence 
of an absolute Ego is that “the J can never be seen, heard or touched. 
Its being is its knowing, not its being known.” Cogito ergo sum. The 
absolute character of this individual being is met on the other side by 
the Brahman, which is absolute, unlimited and indivisible, and this 
meeting of the individual ego and the universal spirit bridges over to the 
most important thought of the Vedanta, —the identity of the Ego and 
the Brahman. There is but one real substance (Spinoza’s substantia, 
Kant’s ding an sich). It is the same self in everything: there is but one 
reality, Brahma, Atman. What Brahman is to the world, — its eternal 
and omnipotent cause, —that the Self is to the Ego. So the modern 
Vedantist can say to-day, as did the Upanishads of yore, “I am Brahma.” 
To be sure, all this is contradicted by our experience, which opens out 
before our eyes a multiplicity of names and forms (nima-riipe), of which 
we ourselves, yea, the very gods, Brahman not excluded, are but a part. 
But, says the Vedantist, our experiences and our gods are merely 
phenomenal; they rest upon false knowledge, or nescience (avidya), a 
condition in which the soul, fettered by body and mind, is unable to 
discern itself under the weight of its physical and psychical burdens. 
Knowledge (vidya), penetrating, absorbing knowledge that the soul is 
different from all phenomenal conditions, is the way towards release from 
the ocean of existence in the highest Brahman. 

Alas that the chill of supreme speculation should set in here. “The 
only attributes of this Brahman, if attributes they can be called, are that 
he is, that he knows and that he is full of bliss” (p. 71). “Its only 
reality consists in the fact that it has to be assumed, and that there is no 
other assumption possible to account for what is called the real world” 
(p. 99). In its theoretical aspects the Vedanta cannot be a religion for 
a work-a-day world, even under the strongest light of the following sum- 
mary: “ Brahman is true, the world is false, man’s soul is Brahman and 
nothing else.” Yet to many a Hindu it has been and still is the bread 
of life. 


Maurice BLooMrFie.p. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. c 


The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. Told by Pav 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1894. 


This volume belongs to a class of well-meaning but wholly misleading 
books. The compiler has read diligently, but without any perception of 
the historical development of the religion which he endeavors to exhibit. 
In a series of one hundred sections he attempts to portray the life and 
teachings of the Buddha. The bulk of his material, so he informs his 
readers in the preface, “is derived from the old Buddhist Canon.” 
Every student of Buddhism knows that the sacred collections vary in 
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different countries, not only in bulk, but in age and in doctrine. Of this 
fundamental fact Dr. Carus takes no notice, though he admits the exist- 
ence in Buddhism of innumerable sects. They are distinguished, he 
says, mainly by peculiar superstitions or ceremonial rites; he ignores the 
far more significant differences of metaphysical and ontological specula- 
tion. Accordingly, he places side by side extracts from books separated 
by hundreds of years in date and by still wider intervals of philosophic 
thought, as though they all alike represented the teachings of the founder 
of Buddhism. He describes this process as the arrangement of the 
“Gospel of Buddha” into harmonious and systematic form, and claims 
to take up “ an ideal position upon which all true Buddhists may stand 
as upon common ground.” Who would accept a Gospel of Christ com- 
piled from writings of the first, fourth and thirteenth centuries, let us say, 
of our era? A table of reference at the close of the volume does indeed 
enable the student to track most of the passages cited; but there is no 
indication that the sources thus enumerated are of the most diverse 
origin, and in many cases destitute of all historical value for the purpose 
for which they are here employed ; and nothing can justify the strange 
amalgamation of fragments of the most various ages within the same 
section, as though they represented continuous teaching. Nor does it 
seem to us excusable to prefix pious hymns or add explanatory tags of 
the compiler’s own composition in a book that professes to be a historical 
summary. Who that knows anything of the real significance of Gotama’s 
teaching can tolerate such stuff as this: “Buddha is the truth; let 
Buddha dwell in your heart. That of your soul which cannot or will 
not develop into Buddha” must perish, for it is mere illusion and unreal. 
You can make your soul immortal by filling it with truth” (p. 3). 

The compiler has been struck with the ethical nobleness of many 
Buddhist sayings. His spirit is excellent, but his method is execrable. 


J. Estitin CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


Introduction to the Talmud. By M. Mrerziner, Ph. D., Professor of 
Talmud at the Hebrew Union College. Cincinnati and Chicago: The Bloch 
Printing Co. 1894. 


In the preface to this important book the author says, “The present 
work which I have called ‘Introduction to the Talmud’ is the result of 
many years’ labor and of a long experience as professor of the Talmudi- 
cal branches at the Hebrew Union College. It is intended to facilitate 
the exceedingly difficult study of an intricate subject. It is the first com- 
prehensive work of its kind in the English language, yes, it might be 
said, in any modern language if we except Prof. Hermann L. Strack’s 
‘ Einleitung in den Talmud,’ a book which, though treating our subject 
with scientific exactness and impartiality, was not intended to cover the 
whole ground as is attempted in the present publication.” The author has 
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made good his claim. He has given us a thorough and scholarly treat- 
ment of the subject and has furnished a key for all such as may be de- 
sirous of learning at first hand what the methods of Talmudical teachers 
are. Of all men in the country, Dr. Mielziner is best equipped for the 
writing of a book of this kind. Thoroughly familiar with the subject 
matter of “the sea of the Talmud,” he combines with his knowledge a 
rare clearness of view. He departs altogether from the traditional mode 
of teaching the Talmud and introduces modern scientific methods. 

In the celebrated article on the Talmud, which at the time of its publi- 
cation in the “ Quarterly Review ” of London in 1867, created such a stir 
in the learned world, the late Emanuel Deutsch complained of lack of 
guides to the Talmud. The book before us removes all justification for 
a future complaint of this kind. Whoever desires to know what the 
Talmud is and how to study it will find what he seeks in the pages of 
this volume. There is probably no work in any literature that has been 
the subject of so much abuse as the Talmud, nor any that has suffered to 
an equal extent from misinterpretation. In medizval times accusations 
were hurled against its contents, and in many a city the copies of the 
work were publicly burnt; confiscations were common, and among the 
decrees of church councils and synods many a rubric directed against the 
Talmud may be found. The Talmud is a vast storehouse containing well- 
nigh all the thought and learning of the Jewish teachers during many cen- 
turies, its approximate dates being from 100 B. c. to 500 after Christ. All 
possible subjects are discussed in its pages. Its hermeneutics are peculiar 
to itself. To the uninitiated the thought of mastering its methods may 
well be appalling. But with the aid of this thorough guide, the traveler 
may intrust himself to the maze of the Talmud with confidence. 

Professor Mielziner divides his work into four parts. The first part is 
a historical and literary introduction (pp. 3-114). In this he sets forth 
clearly and in not too great detail what the Talmud in its component 
parts really is, and how it grew into its present shape. He gives brief 
biographies of the great rabbis and masters of the schools whose discus- 
sions and decisions are recorded in its pages. The commentaries, the 
epitomes and codifications, the manuscripts and printed editions and the 
translations of the Talmud are all noted down with a completeness that 
evinces an intimate acquaintance with everything that pertains to the 
subject. A full bibliography, a number of quotations from Jewish and 
Christian scholars on the worth of the Talmud and a dissertation on the 
theme, “ Why study the Talmud ? ” complete the first part. 

The second part (pp. 117-187) treats of the legal hermeneutics of the 
Talmud. It is here that the thorough grasp of the subject by the author 
becomes fully evident. In clear language and concise statement he ex- 
plains the peculiar methods of interpretation of the Biblical laws by the 
Talmudic doctors. Each of the thirteen rules of interpretation is ex- 
pounded and illustrated. In these hermeneutic rules which govern the 
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Talmudical discussions will be recognized some resemblances to the his- 
tory of jurisprudence elsewhere, but in general the method of the Tal- 
mud is sui generis, and what this method is has never been more clearly 
set forth than in these pages. 

In part third (pp. 190-264) we have an interpretation of the Talmudi- 
cal terminology and methodology. Historical and literary introductions to 
the Talmud, and treatises on the hermeneutics have appeared heretofore, 
but the exposition of the terminology and methodology of the Talmud 
marks an entirely original feature. Only such as are conversant with the 
subject can appreciate how difficult it is to explain the peculiar terminol- 
ogy of this work, in which one word is often made to express a lengthy 
train of thought. “The Talmud has its peculiar system of technical 
terms and phrases adapted to its peculiar methods of investigation and 
demonstration,” says our author, and it is his merit to have explained as 
well as it can be done the meaning and intent of these terms and phrases. 
From the perusal and study of this part of the book we can readily un- 
derstand Professor Mielziner’s great success as a teacher of the Talmudi- 
eal disciplines. He has the rare faculty of being able to make even the 
most complicated passage intelligible. 

Part fourth (pp. 267-280) contains the paper on Talmudical ethics read 
by the author at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. We regret that 
lack of space prevents our quoting at length from these pages. The 
Talmud is a treasure-trove of religious and ethical maxims, and many of 
these maxims are here collected under various headings. The author 
closes his brief though careful survey of the ethics of the Talmud with 
this characteristic passage : ‘ The liberal spirit of Talmudic ethics is most 
strikingly evidenced in the sentence, ‘The pious and virtuous of all 
nations participate in the eternal bliss,’ which teaches that man’s salva- 
tion depends not on the acceptance of certain articles of belief, nor on cer- 
tain ceremonial observances, but in that which is the ultimate aim of 
religion, namely, morality, purity of heart and holiness of life.” 

This is essentially a book for students and it will undoubtedly be 
welcomed by those interested in such matters. As it is the first work of 
its kind in the English language, so also is it the most thorough and com- 
prehensive in any tongue. It is to be hoped that by means of books of 
this kind the prevailing ignorance concerning the Talmud will be dis- 
pelled ; not that there is much likelihood of any one now describing the 
Talmud as an old man with a long gray beard, as was done by a medieval 
worthy! Professor Mielziner’s book will do much towards arousing the 
attention and interest of scholars. In following his lead, the learner is 
treading in the footsteps of a master. 


Davip PHILIPSON. 
Hesrew Union Coniece, Cincinnati, O. 
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The American Church History Series. Vol. X. A History of the 
Unitarians and Universalists in the United States. By Josrerx 
Henry Auten, D. D., and Ricnarp Eppy, D. D. Pp. 506. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. 1894. 


The first half of this volume was published in a separate form and was 
then reviewed in the New Wor.p. The second half now appears for 
the first time and as originally planned, giving the history of the Univer 
salists. Dr. Eddy is the author of a larger work in two volumes, of 
which this history is probably more or less a condensation ; but he has in- 
cluded here a full and valuable account of the rise and development of 
the doctrine of restoration from the time of the Apostolic Fathers to the 
present day. 

The very first sentence raises a question, however: “ Universalism, 
using the word in its present theological meaning, is the doctrine or belief 
that it is the purpose of God, revealed in our Lord Jesus Christ, to save 
every member of the human race from sin.” Yet there are those who 
believe that this is God’s purpose without being able to believe that this 
purpose can be fulfilled. Such thinkers hold that the will of man, so 
far as it is free at all, cannot be controlled even by Omnipotence (so- 
called), and that, therefore, it cannot be foretold with certainty that it 
will in every case be turned to righteousness. The late Charles Loring 
Brace, writing to Theodore Parker, said: “I cannot, from any analogy 
here, or anything I see of the laws of the mind, affirm that every crea- 
ture will hereafter be happy, or will ever be completely happy. I find a 
touch almost of infinity in the soul, and in these low creatures I meet I 
am amazed at the power and the desperation, and sometimes almost at 
the diabolic self-will, of which the mind is capable” (* Life,” p. 176). 
Channing held essentially the same view. Is not, then, a Universalist 
properly one who believes, not only that God wishes to save all men, but 
that He can and will save them? 

It might be wished that Dr. Eddy had included at least a brief survey 
of the Universalism of the New Testament. But, once started in the 
post-Apostolic days, the author gives a full and scholarly, though brief 
account, of the development of the eternal hope, and probably no work of 
equal length contains so satisfactory a summary, Much is made of the 
Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, as is right, and then follows a close 
and valuable exhibition of traces of the belief less commonly known, 
After Luther, that miscellaneous collection of reformers who seem to 
have anticipated by two hundred years many of the theological and so- 
cial heresies of to-day, the Anabaptists, are brought forward to give 
their testimony. There seems to be surprisingly little at first, except 
through the denunciations of the orthodox of their day, but soon the 


scent is plainly found and we are in full ery after avowed Universal- 
ism. 
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Two singular points are to be noticed in this latter part of the history. 
The first is the very remarkable fact that Universalism was the offspring 
of Calvinism, and of that most unpromising of its doctrines, election. 
Thus Jeremy White, about 1660, and James Relly, from whom Murray 
got his faith, simply took the doctrine of election out of Calvin’s hands, 
put the divine omnipotence behind it, and pushed the whole race, nolens 
volens, into heaven. If God can elect any, irrespective of character, 
He van elect all, and, being as good as He is powerful, He will elect 
all. As to such texts as “The Lord added daily unto the church such 
as should be saved,” they mean simply bringing men to the knowledge 
of their salvation. These are the elect in the first instance. The non- 
elect go out of life filled with despair and gloom. “Then God will open 
another book, ‘ the book of life,’ in which all his members, i. e., univer- 
sal humanity, are recorded, and having, like Joseph of old, made himself 
known to his ignorant, unbelieving, and terrified brethren, He will receive 
them all into the kingdom prepared for them before the foundation of 
the world.’” Such a case of “ hoist with his own petard” is probably 
unique in the history of theology. 

The other point is the double paradox that the first Universalist book 
in America was published by a Unitarian, Dr. Charles Chauncy, in 1784, 
while the first Unitarian book was sent out by a Universalist, Hosea 
Ballou, in 1805. The reluctance of Dr. Chauncy to publish his book; 
and the dismay of the Rev. John Eliot and others of his friends when he 
did publish it, should be read in the letters of Dr. Jeremy Belknap, the 
raciest parts of which Dr. Eddy does not quote. The reason for this re- 
luctance, it should be said, was the dislike of being mixed up in the popu- 
lar mind with Murray’s no-punishment doctrine, which he was then 
preaching in Boston to the great regret of the judicious. Eliot wrote to 
Belknap, “ I know of no one man of education in any of y*® States who 
joins with Mr. Murray, except you reckon ; and concerning 
him, sufficit. His followers in Boston are the young, gay, volatile part, 
who attend upon him merely for the sake of joining in the laugh about 
hell and damnation, &c., to whom were we to preach a more rational 
scheme of religion, it would be like casting pearls before swine.” In 
Ballou, however, and since then, the two bodies have approached each 
other, and the hour of union is devoutly to be wished. 

The closing chapters relate to the hymnology and the practical activi- 
ties of the denomination. In reforms the Universalists have borne a 
noble and fearless part, and they are fortunate to have in Dr. Eddy a 
scholarly, fair-minded, and devoted historian. 





Wituiam H. Lyon. 
Aut Sours Cxurca, Boston. 
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Geschichte des Alterthums. Von Epvarp Meyer. Zweiter Band. Pp. 
xvi, 880. Stuttgart, 1893. 


The first volume of this important work appeared in 1884. It em- 
braced the early history of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, the Semites and 
the Iranians, down to the complete establishment and consolidation of 
the Persian empire. Among other things it was remarkable for the 
author’s hearty acceptance of the modern theory of the history of Israel. 
Since then Professor Meyer has written a separate History of Egypt, 
and the time spent in that work, together with his academic duties, has 
considerably delayed the appearance of his second volume. Of this, by 
far the greater part is devoted to the early history of Greece and her 
colonies ; but Carthage, Etruria and Rome come in for attention also. 
The narrative is carried down to the point at which the first volume 
broke off, and leaves us on the eve of the Ionian revolt. 

Professor Meyer places the original home of the Indo-Germanic races 
in the steppes of Southern Russia. Following the indications of lan. 
guage, we first catch a glimpse of them as a loosely connected swarm of 
nomadic hordes. Their most primitive civilization is that of all nomads, 
and offers no distinctive racial features. As with the Turks, Mongols 
and Chinese, their supreme god is the overarching heaven. Unlike the 
Egyptians and the Semites, they conceive him as the common protector 
and parent of all mankind, while at the same time he has the capacity 
of developing into the guardian deity of each separate community. 
With him is joined mother earth, and a third great deity, the fire that 
burns on the domestic hearth; while round him gather an indetermi- 
nate host of luminous shapes, whose common name exhibited in such 
variations as deva or deus afterwards served to designate any object of 
worship. “ Comparative mythology” finds little favor with Professor 
Meyer, who charges its devotees with eliminating the myths from the 
ceremonial elements that conditioned their growth. ‘“ Mythology as well 
as theology is a mere appendix to religion: ceremonial worship (cultus) 
forms its most essential element” (p. 48). Stories like that of the ex- 
pedition to find a hidden treasure, of the son who goes in search of an 
unknown father only to slay or be slain by him when they meet, and 
of the heroic youth doomed to an early death, turn up among widely 
separated branches of the Indo-Germanic race, often with a remarkable 
coincidence in details, but the question whether they have come down 
from an aboriginal stock, or were independently invented and owe their 
resemblances to similarity of circumstances must remain unsettled. All 
attempts to establish a fundamental identity in the names of analogous 
mythical personages have broken down (p. 49). 

So far as we know, the Balkan peninsula was first eolonized by men 
of the Indo-Germanic race. Our author makes short work of the notion 
bequeathed to us from classical literature, that they were preceded by a 
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so-called Pelasgic population. The Greeks on settling down brought 
with them from the nomadic state a tribal organization of society, gov- 
erned not by law but by custom. Blood-revenge was the most important 
of all duties, the social bond by which an otherwise unrestricted indi- 
vidualism was held in check. The most important group, and one per- 
haps even older than the family, properly so-called, was the Phratria, or 
bretherhood, into which every child had to be adopted at its birth, with- 
out whose consent it was, possibly, not even suffered to live (p. 89). 
The oldest Greek religion was the faith of a hunting or pastoral people. 
Professor Meyer does not accept what he calls “the reigning theory ” 
that religion was developed out of ancestor-worship, but contends that, 
contrariwise, it was the worship paid to the dead that raised them to the 
rank of gods; and as he acutely observes, this worship did not originate 
with the survivors, but was provided for beforehand by its future objects, 
who built themselves tombs in anticipation of their death, and made 
provision for the maintenance of rites to be performed in their own 
honor. The greater Greek gods were natural phenomena gradually per- 
sonified and differentiated by the various relations in which they stood 
to human wants, or by the various groups over which they presided. 
Particular objects, such as stones, trees and animals, served as a nucleus 
of individualization for the vague apprehension of divinity. Apollo was 
originally a god of sheepfolds, and derives his name from dzé\Aa, a 
hurdle. Hermes comes from épya,’a cairn erected by the wayside, to 
which every passer-by contributed his stone. In Argos Heré was wor- 
shiped as a cow ; Artemis, the goddess of hunting, figured as a she-bear 
in Attica, and also in Arcadia, where she passed for being the ancestress 
of the inhabitants (p. 99). Athené (whose name comes from Athens, 
not vice versa) was variously incorporated in an owl, a snake and an 
olive-tree. Curiously enough, the sun, which plays such a great part in 
Egyptian religion, was among the Greeks worshiped only at Corinth 
and Rhodes. But in Greece, as elsewhere, the alternation of summer 
and winter gave rise to the notion that the gods also were subject to 
death, — a subjection dimly set forth in the myth that represents Apollo 
as the herdsman of Admetus (the invincible one). Professor Meyer 
seems entirely to reject the opinion held, among others by Ernst Curtius, 
that the Greeks borrowed some of their gods from Phenicia. Aphro- 
dité he considers genuinely Hellenic, and also Poseidon, who indeed was 
not originally a sea-god at all but a pastoral deity, chiefly associated with 
horses, and only worshiped by inland peoples. 

As an Orientalist and Egyptologist, Professor Meyer can speak with 
peculiar authority on the civilization of Mycenz. This he thinks owed 
its origin not to foreign domination but to the active intercourse of an 
independent Greek state with the East. If the objects unearthed by 
Schliemann prove the dependence of Europe in art, they equally prove 
her superiority to Asia in arms. By putting together various archzolo- 
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gical indications, Professor Meyer arrives at the startling conclusion that 
Mycenezan civilization was flourishing in the fifteenth century, and had 
already begun so early as 2000 B. c. It is only right to add, as he does 
himself, that some other learned historians of early Greece are not 
agreed with him on this point (pp. 129, 130). Whatever may be the 
worth of his conclusions, they do not affect the date of the Homeric 
poems, which, in his opinion, belong to a much later period, and are re- 
lated to the culminating point of Mycenzan prosperity, much as the 
chivalrous epics of the Middle Ages are related to Charlemagne. He looks 
on the composite origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey as “ scientifically 
demonstrated,” and on the stratification of its component parts as “ de- 
termined with tolerable certainty ” (p. 390). But of course this means a 
process of gradual deposition round a central nucleus : the ballad theory 
is generally abandoned. 

Very interesting is our author’s account of the great industrial revolu- 
tion by which the heroic or “medieval” period of Greek history was 
brought to an end. Then, as at other times, the development of manu- 
factures and trade brought much unhappiness in its train. Money, when 
first introduced, added immensely to the inequality of fortune between 
class and class, while the demand for labor powerfully stimulated, or 
rather created, the slave-trade, before almost unknown. Professor Meyer 
observes that Israel had already passed through the same experience 
with a striking parallelism of literary results. The prophets are the 
counterparts of Hesiod, Archilochus and their successors. In both the 
subjective lyrical spirit finds its expression (p. 584). Both, it may be 
added, have been accused of misreading economical laws (p. 551). 

In Greece, as elsewhere, advancing civilization at first deepened and 
intensified the religious emotions. Epic poetry had already accomplished 
a great revolution by representing the gods almost exclusively under 
human form, and even, Professor Meyer holds, by turning a number of 
local deities, such as Menelaus and Helen, into mere heroes and heroines 
who received back a portion of their former divine honors at death, 
thus forming a class of beings intermediate between gods and‘ men (p. 
427). In the medieval period also, temples which were apparently un- 
known to Mycenzan civilization had sprung up, and oracles had been 
established. These innovations necessitated the formation of a priest- 
hood ; but priests never obtained that decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of religion which they exercised in the East. It was the higher 
ideas of the educated classes that took hold of the popular worship, tend- 
ing ever towards a more universal, a more spiritual and a more ethical con- 
ception of the gods, — one may even say of God, — for the supremacy 
always granted to Zeus led to a system almost indistinguishable from mono- 
theism. On the other hand, the educated classes derived from the people 
a far more consolatory idea of the life after death than was known to 
epic poetry. Professor Meyer thinks that religious development moved 
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at first in just the same lines with the Hebrews as with the Greeks, but 
that among the former the conservative tendency triumphed, putting up 
indeed with the Temple, but rejecting an image of Yahweh in favor of 
the old fetich-stone,— for this is how our author designates the tables 
preserved in the Ark. After all, the Decalogue was perhaps a greater 
triumph of spiritualism than even the Pheidian Zeus. 

In the course of the sixth century we find two great forces at work 
which were destined at last to undermine and destroy the old religion. 
One was the rationalistic criticism directed by such men as Stesichorus 
against the popular myths whenever they seemed to involve conceptions 
of the divine nature inconsistent with the new ethical beliefs. The other 
was a great popular movement due to the rise of democracy, to the 
awakened self-consciousness of the masses. The need of a personal, 
heartfelt religion expressed itself in the mysteries, in the passionate 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus and Demeter. As compared with the 
sublime Apollo - worship of Delphi such “Salvationism” might seem a 
reaction: in reality, according to our author, it meant a progress, — the 
triumph of individualism over tradition and routine. 

Etruria offers a melancholy contrast to the resplendent development 
of Hellenic life and thought. There we find an arrested civilization, an 
unemancipated people, and a corrupt nobility given over to voluptuous 
cruelty and gloomy superstition. According to Professor Meyer, the 
horrid custom of mourning the dead by the exhibition of gladiatorial 
games at their funerals was an Etruscan invention, “ destined one day 
to become the expression of Italy’s universal empire, and the sign that 
the civilization of Greece had been replaced by the semi-civilization of 
Rome.” It will be interesting to trace in Professor Meyer’s succeeding 
volumes the process by which this substitution was effected. 

ALFRED W. Benn. 


Fiorence, ITAty. 


Medizval Europe. (814-1300). By Eprxnram Emerton, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1894. 


Ever since the publication of Professor Emerton’s “ Introduction to 
the Study of the Middle Ages” many teachers who had found it a help- 
ful basis for classroom work hoped there would follow a second volume 
on the later period, upon which there was no book equally good. It 
must be pleasing to them to find that the new volume is much more than 
a textbook, that it is a piece of historical literature of exceptional value. 
Indeed, one cannot read in it long without a deepening impression that 
its place is beside Mr. Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire” as a book which 
makes the medizval period more intelligible than it had been. These 
two books supplement each other remarkably ; Professor Emerton’s al- 
ways interesting descriptions of the different phases of European history 
in the Middle Ages — the papacy, the empire, feudal society, the crusades, 
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and the intellectual movement, for instance —enabling the student to 
comprehend Mr. Bryce’s brilliant story of the transformation ‘of the 
Roman imperial idea. 

Professor Emerton believes the term ‘‘ Medieval Europe” may best 
be used of the five centuries between 800 and 1300 A. D., since this 
period has “a strongly marked character, almost a personality of its 
own.” This is sound reasoning, although it makes the transition period 
to modern times a long one, unless the phrase “modern times ” be taken 
in the traditional sense. A good argument might, however, be con- 
structed to prove that this term does not become applicable earlier than 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The period from 843 to 962 is one of the most complex and baffling 
in these five hundred years. Writers often glide over so difficult a spot 
with merely words of condemnation for feeble emperors and corrupt 
popes, but Professor Emerton devotes over one hundred pages of careful 
description to this subject, in order to disentangle the thread of unity 
connecting the ruined Carolingian empire with its more lasting successor. 
He has in this way made Charlemagne’s great work seem less isolated 
and temporary. 

The most absorbing drama in all the Middle Ages is, of course, the 
struggle between the Pope and the Emperor, and it receives here a fresh 
and vigorous treatment. It is clearly brought out that Gregory VII. did 
not select Henry IV. for the vindication of his claims because Henry was 
more simoniacal than other princes, for Henry’s investiture of abbots and 
bishops in contravention of the decree of 1075 was “ without a suspicion 
of simony.” This statement renders the significance of the conflict far 
more apparent than the ordinary account of Henry’s ecclesiastical policy. 

Oue passage in Professor Emerton’s book might lead to a misconcep- 
tion in the minds of younger students. It is where he speaks of the 
“Forged Decretals” as the “most stupendous of the many forgeries by 
which the Roman church has built up its immense power over the lives 
of men.” These words do not necessarily imply any conscious scheme, 
early formed and consistently carried forward from age to age, but rather 
the skill of the opportunist which always strives for the utmost of advan- 
tage the present offers. Nevertheless, will not such expressions suggest 
that the writer of the Decretals knew he was ascribing impossible decrees 
to the earlier bishops of Rome? This, however, he could not know, un- 
less by some miracle a forgotten ecclesiastic were possessed of a more 
critical mind and a profounder historical knowledge than his famous con- 
temporaries, who, though they have left a reputation for learning, never 
suspected the authenticity of the new decretals. If, besides, we bear in 
mind the literary habits of the early Middle Ages it is easy to reduce the 
element of even pious fraud to a minimum. Moreover, is there not some 
analogy between the origin of the “ Priest's Code” and that of the 
other, which, according to the conclusions of critical scholarship, was 
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given a similarly unhistorical setting in the Pentateuchal narrative ? 
Certainly no one would venture to call the latter a “ stupendous forgery,” 
but undoubtedly the Jewish priesthood profited by such views of the 
national history quite as much as the Papacy could have done by the 
Pseudo-Isidorian decretals. 

The later chapters of this volume leave the strictly chronological order, 
and give an account of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages, the struc- 
ture of feudal society, the development of the middle and lower classes 
and of the ecclesiastical system. Such a work put in the hands of stu- 
dents will help them to form truer conceptions of the province of history. 
Its value for the teacher as well as the general reader is enhanced by the 
insertion of various maps, plans and facsimiles. 


Henry E. Bourne. 
WEsTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Christianity and the Roman Empire. By W. E. Appis, M. A. Pp. 221. 


London : The Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand. 
1893. 


This is one of a series of Manuals of Early Church History edited by 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter. The title indicates the breadth of vision in 
which early Christianity is viewed. The development of three centuries 
is traced in all its complex relations to the political, social and religious 
life of the Empire. After an admirable sketch of the legal position of 
Christianity, the author considers the work of the apologists, the early 
modifications of belief and organization and the Gnostic efforts to make 
Christianity into an intellectual system. The rise of the early Catholic 
Church and of speculative theology is then outlined in masterly fashion, 
and a concluding chapter analyzes the significance of the historical pro- 
cess. As would be expected of Mr. Addis, the work is written from the 
sources and with full knowledge of the best modern scholarship. The 
trained experience of the author’s accomplished learning, the lucidity 
and animation of the style, the balance of critical acumen and religious 
interest combine to make this brief book not only the best popular man- 
ual on the subject in any language, but a luminous and instructive sum- 
mary for other historians. Not a mere narrative, but an analysis and 
exposition as well, it will serve most admirably the beginners for whom 
it was written and deserves the attention of all classes of readers. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Addis will give us a general handbook to the 
whole field of Church History. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Civilization During the Middle Ages, Especially in Relation to Modern 
Civilization. By GrorGe Burton Apams. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1894. 


This work is not merely a history of the Middle Ages, but it is an at- 
tempt to describe briefly and lucidly those characteristics of the medizval 
period which have had most influence in shaping modern life. The 
chapters on the Teutonic spirit, the formation of the Papacy, Charlemagne, 
feudalism, the Crusades, the growth of commerce, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation are of special value in this direction. The author has 
succeeded admirably in summing up the latest conclusions of scholars on 
the whole period he surveys, and in making it clear and luminous within 
the compass of.a book of only moderate size. This period has been one 
of the obscurest in all history; and it is one which has been dealt with 
most imperfectly in English. We still stand greatly in need of an 
extended and able work on this subject, — one that will trace the growth of 
Medizvalism out of preceding conditions, and that will show how it slowly 
led to the development of the modern period. The present writer deals 
only with the great main features of the period, and introduces little of 
that vast sum of illuminating detail which is open to careful selection for 
purposes of illustration. He has blazed the way through the tangled 
wildwood of this period with marked success, but he has not attempted 
to describe the morasses and swamps so plentiful on every side of his 
path. He writes in an excellent style, that is forcible and graphic. He 
has clearly thought out his subject, comprehends it thoroughly in its 
relations to what goes before and after, and keeps himself steadily to the 
main issue from first to last. It is quite safe to, say that Professor 
Adams has made one of the best books in English on the period of which 
he writes, not only because it is comprehensive, but because it is in every 
part directed to the facts and principles of most importance. 


GrorGe W. Cooke. 
Lexineton, Mass. 


Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1614. By Marx Partison, late Rector of 
Lincoln College. Second edition. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 


The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1875, and 
it has for some years been out of print. The present edition has been 
corrected and slightly augmented from the author’s manuscript correc- 
tions and additions. The editorial work has been done by several hands 
under the direction of Prof. Henry Nettleship, the editor of Pattison’s 
“Essays.” ‘A few trifling errors have been silently corrected,” while a 
few others have been allowed to stand. Unlike Casaubon, Pattison 
would seem to have had a poor memory: hence some vain repetitions 
and a few contradictory statements. 

It is easy to believe that Pattison was attracted to Casaubon by some 
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sense of fellowship with the aspirations and the disappointments of his 
life. We have here the life of one great scholar by another; the life 
of one great scholar who was much thwarted by the circumstances of 
his life, whose performance fell far short of his ability, by another of 
whom these predicates are equally true. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the author’s self-revelation. It is the book of a dis- 
appointed man, though it is far less acrid and venomous than his 
“Memoir” of himself. It is the book of a man who was at one 
time deeply inoculated with the virus of Newman and the Oxford 
movement and who got bravely over the disease, and here we have in 
various reflections the author’s stern reprisals for the loss of self-respect 
he suffered then and there. There is not a word of Newman or the 
Oxford movement, but the reader who can read some of these pages 
without thinking of them must be dull indeed. In the vivid picture of 
the fearful unveracity of the Roman Catholic mind in the last years of 
the sixteenth and the first years of the seventeenth century, the mind 
of Cardinal Newman is seen as in a mirror and the reflection is as vivid 
as the reality in Newman’s “ Grammar of Assent.” 

What is individual here is less than what is generic. We have not 
only the life of Isaac Casaubon but the typical life of a great scholar as 
it was lived three centuries ago, hampered by sordid cares but hampered 
most by what the scholar cherished as his vital air —the patronage of 
royalty. This custom, which had innumerable painful incidents, had few 
more painful than the patronage of Casaubon, first by Henry IV. of 
France and afterward by James I. of England, though it must be 
allowed that James shows in these pages to unusual advantage. Henry 
did not care a straw for scholarship, and his patronage of Casaubon was 
merely an attempt to bribe him to abandon his Protestant faith. The 
arts that were resorted to in order to compass this event do not show the 
Romanists in an enviable light. But when Casaubon exhibited some 
signs of wavering, his Protestant co-religionists did not appear to any 
great advantage. His wavering meant much more dissatisfaction with 
the sternest Calvinism than any inclination to Rome, and he attained 
to stable equilibrium in the English church. James I. of England was 
a pedant, but his interest was slight in classical antiquity. What he 
wanted of Casaubon was the writing of anti-papal pamphlets and the 
demolition of Baronius. All this was apart from the true genius of 
Casaubon. He could show easily enough that the brilliant scholarship 
of Baronius was rotten, but his own theological predilections and his super- 
stitious reverence for antiquity prevented his doing him the justice he 
deserved ; and meantime he was neglecting work for which no other 
was so fit, not even Scaliger, though the biographer frankly allows the 
superiority of Scaliger in his total manifestation. 

It was not the form and beauty of the Greek and Roman literature 
that attracted Casaubon. His concern was almost never with the great 
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classic works. If he edited Theocritus, it was with slight appreciation 
of his charm. It was to Athenzus and Polybius that he gave his strength. 
His aim was to restore the social status and the civic polity of Greece 
and Rome, and here his work has not been superseded but taken up into 
the body of all subsequent study of that~polity. Browning’s “Gram- 
marian’s Funeral” might have been written of Casaubon, though with 
his studies he lived a copious domestic life, his family “ augmenting itself 
annually ” for seventeen or eighteen years. Readers of this book will 
pause a little longer than before at Casaubon’s monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, too often most regarded for the monogram of Izaak Walton 
which in 1658 he scratched upon a corner of the mural stone. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Christianity and Evolution. By James Iveracu, M. A., D. D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Exegesis of the Gospels in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1894. 3 
This book is the last, so far, in a series of fourteen called the Theolo- 

gical Educator, — discussions of various important religious topics by 
scholarly Englishmen from a modern yet conservative standpoint. It 
aims to be a defense of Christianity against the materialistic side of evo- 
lution by an examination of evolution itself, and it is written with a 
thorough literary acquaintance with the subject, a broad conception of 
Christianity, a clear and simple style and, apart from the irritating re- 
petition of such mock-humble phrases as “our masters in science,” “ our 
scientific masters” and the like, in a genial and kindly spirit. But it 
is only one more of the many books published of late which take the 
ground that Evolution can explain the universe up to a certain point as 
the outcome of its own inherent laws and forces, and then eke it out 
at that point by the introduction, in the old way, of a special creative 
hand, some placing the point far back among the nebulous atoms, some 
at the beginning of animal life, others at the beginning of soul and of 
self-consciousness, and yet others, including of late even Professor Hux- 
ley, at the beginning of the ethical nature. 

Dr. Iverach’s book does indeed have some passages which reject in- 
dignantly the idea of an occasionally interfering God. “Theology,” he 
says, “cannot accept a mere Deus ex machina, nor that view of Mr. 
Wallace which asserts one origin for man’s physical organism and 
another for his spiritual nature . . . to me creation is continuous; to 
me everything is what it is through the continuous power of God, every 
law, every being, every relation of being. . . . I believe in the imma- 
nence of God in the world, and I do not believe that He comes forth 
merely at a crisis.” But while differing from his brethren in thus hold- 
ing that God is in Evolution itself and not an interferer from the out- 
side, the whole force of his argument rests on what to him is the impossi- 
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bility of accounting for some things in the universe by Evolution alone 
even with a God in it, and on the need, therefore, of recognizing that, 
at several points all along the line, — nebular mist, solar system, organic 
nature, human soul, ethics and religion, — He must have supplemented his 
evolutionary work with the exercise of his special creative power, making 
Him, if not a Deus ex machina, yet a Deus in machina. Discussing 
how the universe could have started, he says, “ Evolution can com- 
mence only when change begins, and the absolutely homogeneous if left 
to itself cannot even begin to change; thus we are at the outset con- 
strained to postulate some force outside of the homogeneous in order that 
the change may begin.” 
Passing on to the intelligibility of nature, Dr. Iverach asks, “ How did 
the order, the intelligibility, the rationality of the scheme get into the 
atoms?” the assumption being that they were not in them originally, 
and he implies that the qualities even of water, so different from those 
of oxygen and hydrogen, could not have come from those elements them- 
*selves, but can be explained only by “recourse to intelligence as the 
source of order.” Speaking of the origin of the earth and of organic 
nature, he says, “ The persistence of force does not explain the direction 
in which it persisted: why should the force take this particular path ? 
and apart from intelligent direction and selection we get no answer.” 
This is a singular mistake, for the real doctrine of the persistence of 
force is that it persists in time undestroyed, and that its movement in 
space is in the line of least resistance, this inevitably determining its par- 
ticular path. Again, the author declares that “the issue to-day .. . 
is between evolution under the guidance of intelligence and purpose, 
and evolution as a fortuitous result.” This statement involves a false 
conception in both directions, the fundamental idea of evolution being that 
of a force guided by inherent law as opposed to chance, and the funda- 
mental idea of inherent law being of that which needs and can have no 
other guidance than itself. Again, Dr. Iverach asserts that “at every 
stage of the process we find powers at work which were not at work in 
the lower stage.” This is very true, but it is no evidence that the powers 
at work were not in existence within it at a lower stage. But when he 
comes to discussing the origin of ethics and religion, he departs most 
widely from his position that creation is continuous, and that he cannot 
accept the idea of an occasionally interfering God. His words are, “ It 
seems impossible to account for the existence of moral ideals as an un- 
aided achievement of the human mind or as the outcome of an evolution- 
ary process. . . . The ethical ideal set forth by Professor Huxley must 
have some other source than that of mere haman evolution. . . . The 
ethical ideal of Christ cannot be placed in the line of evolution ; it stands 
out from all others distinct in character and aim, in promise and fulfill- 
ment. . . . It is impossible to put Christ in the midst of a process of 
evolution. . . . May we not expect the Power who made all will strive to 
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remedy the departure from the ideal order of things, and work such 
changes as are needed and as are not entertained in the antecedent 
states of the system? . . . The character of God manifested in scripture 
is distinctly a revelation, that is to say, God manifested himself in another 
and more personal way, as He could not manifest himself in nature or 
history.” 

If such views as these do not mean “an occasionally interfering God.” 
“ one origin for man’s physical organism and another for his spiritual 
nature ” and that “everything” is not “as it is through the continuous 
power of God,” what views can? Professor Iverach’s able work is one 
more illustration how impossible it is in science any more than in religion 
to serve two masters, — to be half an evolutionist and half a creationist. 
He declares that he is not of those “who are continually looking about 
for imperfections in a mechanical or any other theory in order to find a 
chink through which the theistic argument may enter.” This, however, 
is exactly what he does; and there is no denying that he finds a great 
many of them. But they are only “chinks,” only seeming gaps, arising 
from the fact that our knowledge is yet so incomplete ; or they are diffi- 
culties, as that about the beginning of the process, which are equally great 
under any theory. The issue is transcendent, the largest in all the sweep | 
of thought, and every one who tries to solve it theistically is to be re- 
spected. But each new effort goes to show more and more that the only 
sure way in which to do so is to give up supernaturalism entirely and 
start with a conception of natural evolution large enough to include all 
causes, and then follow it through unflinchingly: Religion believed once 
in a watch-maker God outside of nature, who occasionally wound it up ; 
next, like Professor Iverach, it holds to an immanent-God residing in 
nature as a tenant in a house, and now and then improving it by his 
will-power from the inside. Now it needs to go one step farther and re- 
cognize nature as immanent in God, the One in whom all things live and 
move and have their being, so that no atom, no force, no motion can be 
otherwise than Divine; this is a heathen doctrine, but scripturally in- 
dorsed as also Christian. .Then evolution, without any need or place for 
the supplement of supernaturalism, will itself be theism. 


Joun C. KimpBatt. 
Hartrorp, Cr. 


Edward L. Youmans: Interpreter of Science for the People. A 
Sketch of his Life with Selections from his Published Writings and Extracts 
from his Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and others. By 
Joun Fiske. D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 


Dr. Fiske, as he has come to be, since the appearance of this book, 
through Harvard’s tardy recognition of his standing in our republic of 
letters, has never written more pleasantly than in this biography of his 
friend. He shows a talent for this kind of writing which makes us hope 
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he will not long delay the promised life of Theodore Parker, though that 
would necessarily lack much that gives this volume its rarest charm — 
the touch of personal intimacy, the sense of comradeship in a brave and 
victorious fight. ‘The charm is greater because there is not a hint of the 
obsequious Boswell in his attitude towards Youmans, but everywhere a 
decent and, where necessary, an insistent self-respect. Only those who 
knew Youmans after the flesh can imagine what an “ ager 
storm” there must have been when Dr. Fiske’s “cherub scorn” of 
Youmans’ exaggerated contempt for classic training excited Youmans to 
that pitch of moral and physical vehemence, to which he easily rose, and 
which nothing could excite more easily than such a base concession as Dr. 
Fiske made to the classicists when he betrayed a certain sympathy with 
the position taken by John Stuart Mill in his famous St. Andrews rec- 
torial address. We do not find in Dr. Fiske’s delightful pages any ade- 
quate report of Youmans’s conversational manner. The most friendly 
opposition roused him to such’ violence that his roaring speech excited 
fears of murder in the adjoining premises and fears of a descent of the 
police in the immediate family circle. Indeed, opposition was not neces- 
sary to bring down the thunders from his heaven. It was enough that 
he should be self-stirred by the enthusiasm of his own passion for the 
scientific method, or by his own average contempt for classical learning 
or a protective tariff. No one could withstand the crash. There was 
nothing to do but sit still and think of Lear’s invocation to the tempest, 
“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks.” 

There are some words in Dr. Fiske’s general characterization of 
Youmans that seem to us singularly inappropriate. ‘ Enthusiastic and 
eloquent” he was, none more so; but “ broad and tolerant,” he certainly 
was not; nor was his spirit, however “ blithe and aggressive,” ever “ self- 
restrained and sober.” In truth, coming of a vigorous theological stock, 
Youmans had the theological temper in his blood and bones. Robes- 
pierre was not more a grand inquisitor masquerading in the costume of 
the Republic than Youmans was a doughty controversial Puritan theolo- 
gian masquerading in the costume of science. His ideas were scientific. 
His dogmatic grip on them and his vehement propagation and defense 
of them were entirely theological ; equally theological was the odium he 
visited and invited upon all those who endeavored, however feebly, to 
stay the course of his victorious car. Even upon the title-page of the 
volume we find an inaccurate, or at least an imperfect, characterization 
of the man. He was not so much an “Interpreter of Science to the 
People,” or even its popularizer at first hand, as he was its advocate 
with the people, and the indefatigable promulgator of current science by 
means of books by the masters in this kind on both sides of the Atlantic 
and by means of the “ Popular Science Monthly.” This fact, too, de- 
serves‘ attention: that it was a system of philosophy, that of Spencer, 
which enlisted the enthusiasm of Youmans as no special line of science or 
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its general scope did. The system that attracted him was a scientific 
system, if you please, but it was a system of splendid generalizations and 
it was these that constituted for him its supreme attraction. Nothing 
could be more significant than his attitude towards Darwin as compared 
with his attitude towards Spencer. Darwin’s was, by all odds, the more 
representative scientific attitude, though he had his three great generali- 
zations ; but he always left Youmans cold, while Spencer melted him 
with fervent heat. There was here, no doubt, something of righteous 
indignation with the manners of those people who were always depreciat- 
ing Spencer in comparison with Darwin, in ignorance of the former’s 
remarkable anticipations of the latter’s doctrine of organic development. 
But Youmans’s fault was never that of those 

Who seeing all things intermittently, 

In disconnection dull and spiritless, 

Break down all grandeur. 


He would live resolutely in Goethe’s “ ganzen” and “ guten,” while for 
his “schénen” he did not care a rap. He would have a system of the 
universe, and this predilection and determination made him more of a 
theologian in his ultimate tendency than a plodding scientist. 

Be these things as they may, Youmans’ life was one of noble and heroic 
labor, zeal, and sacrifice for great ideal ends. Already the hope of a 
good education had dawned on him when he became partially and then 
more seriously and, as it seemed, hopelessly blind. Not one out of a 
thousand would have recovered a sense so nearly gone. But he was de- 
termined that he would not be blind. If sometimes, during those 
thirteen dreadful years of hope deferred, his heart was so sick that he 
was tempted to give over the weary fight, it never was for long. During 
these years he was sustained by the assistance and devotion of his sister 
Eliza, and their life together affords one of the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of the ideal relationship of brother and sister that the fields of 
literature afford. With her help he made “ The Class Book of Chemistry,” 
in its day the best book of its kind, and only superseded by the appear- 
ance of “ the new chemistry ” upon the scene. Recovering his sight, he 
became a traveling lecturer on scientific subjects with a strong leaning to 
their practical applications ; at the same time he wrote and published a 
“ Handbook of Household Science.” 

In February, 1860, the Rev. Samuel Johnson showed Youmans at the 
house of a common friend, Mr. R. H. Manning of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
famous prospectus of Spencer’s system of philosophy. It was a Greek 
bringing gifts, for Johnson was nothing if not a transcendentalist and he 
never joined the Spencer cult; but Youmans had no fears. He entered 
into correspondence with Spencer and became his advocate with Ameri- 
can publishers and the American public. From this point on, the rela- 
tion of Youmans to Spencer is central to the interest of Dr. Fiske’s biog- 
raphy. Did he not hate them that hated his philosopher? Wonderfully 
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beautiful was the unselfishness with which he toiled and trudged and 
battled for his friend. It is certainly within the bounds of probability 
that without his cobperation Spencer might have retired into himself, 
disgusted with an unappreciative world, and that hence the whole philo- 
sophic history of the last half century might have been different from 
what it now appears. From time to time the two saw much of each 
other, and the contrast of their temperaments and Spencer’s futile en- 
deavors to hold his tempestuous friend in leash afford many amusing 
situations. Youmans’ letters are full of life, interest, humor, jollity. 
His establishment and successful continuation of the “ International 
Scientific Series” brought him into many personal relations which he 
reports with vivid, though unconscious, art. He generally got what he 
wanted. What effective resistance could a studious professor oppose to 
his stormy eloquence! Beautiful and pathetic was the way in which this 
eager, self-assertive man humbled himself and made himself of no repu- 
tation, his only thought being how he might utilize the talents and genius 
of the great scientists for the general spread of scientific knowledge. 
Dr. Fiske has made an admirable selection from his writings, the most 
characteristic being the one called “‘ Herbert Spencer and the Doctrine of 
Evolution.” 


JOHN Wuite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


Hymns and Verses. By SAMUEL 'LONGFELLOW. Pp. 142. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


Of the two Longfellow poets, the elder and more famous brother Henry 
wrote no hymns; in part because he was too mucha poet. For the more 
poem, the less hymn, as arule. A hymn must needs hide its outward beauty 
in its deeper mood, and a touch of color over-rich, a subtle fancy or a 
striking figure may ruin the hymn effect. Whittier, hardly more than 
Longfellow, attempted formal hymns ; but in Whittier’s poetry lies many 
a quiet verse that is a hymn without intention, and it needed but a glean- 
ing and arranging hand to make his contribution to the hymn-books 
large. Longfellow, simple but never artless, had none of these unconscious 
verses. So the hymns all found their way into the younger and the re- 
cluse brother’s heart. The “ flower-field of the soul” was his part of 
the patrimony. 

In his early manhood, and right around him in New England, rose 
- the faith of the Unitarian mystics, the so-called Transcendentalists. It 
was Unitarianism ripened, —the hard green logic of the controversial 
years mellowed by the brooding Spirit. Its central thought was the 
Immanence of God, — this taking the place of the Incarnation, of which 
it is but the expansion, held central in systems evangelical. Samuel 
Longfellow was a loyal child of the new dispensation. In his good-by 
sermon to his Brooklyn people he described his shaping inspiration : 
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“ The intimate nearness of the living God, the Universal Spirit, —I have 
found that my preaching, beginning from this, would perpetually come 
back to it. Whatever topic of thought or life I would unfold, this was 
found lying at the heart of it. Was it some truth, His being was the 
ground of it. Was it some duty, His will was the obligation and the 
power of it. Was it some trial, it was His opportunity ; some grief, it 
was the opening into His peace. Was it life, it was to walk in commun- 
ion and service with Him. Was it death, it was to go on with Him 
to communion and service beyond. This great thought seemed thus to 
radiate into every direction and path of life, and all paths led back to 
it.” It is this faith that in Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, T. W. 
Higginson and other younger men, has made a new voice in church- 
song. 

But to Longfellow was given the special grace. What Emerson spoke 
in oracles, what Parker tried to map into a system of philosophy, what 
Ripley fain would work out as counsels of perfection for society, this 
welled as hymns in Longfellow. His service was threefold, —he col- 
lected hymns, he adapted hymns, he wrote new hymns of his own. 
Johnson was his comrade in the work. In 1846 the two friends brought 
out their “ Book of Hymns,” within two years enlarging it, and in 1864 
the “ Hymns of the Spirit ;” and by himself Longfellow in 1860 printed, 
and in 1875 recast, still a third collection, “ Hymns and Tunes.” The 
earliest of these three books was a sign in the heavens that Emerson’s 
as yet unuttered word was already on its way to fact,— “The new 
church founded on moral science, the church of men to come, will fast 
enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry.” But “Hymns of the 
Spirit ” was still more significant. Because, like the Copernican System, 
it reduced the relative size of Christians in the religious universe, it met 
with no great favor among the congregations ; but for the same reason, 
that is, because it is “‘ Hymns of the Spirit,” it has ever since its publi- 
cation been a precious quarry for the hymn-book makers. All the new 
collections of liberal religious tendency, here and in England, have paid 
high tribute to it by taking heavy tribute from it. In their:indexes the 
“Samuel Longfellow ” group of hymns is apt to be larger than that 
of any recent writer, — only old groups like Wesley, Montgomery, Dod- 
dridge, Watts, exceeding his, nor always they. 

No little of this worth came from Longfellow’s skill in making others’ 
old work over, his quickening touch giving new birth and bringing new 
gratitude to many a hymn doomed to a short or narrow life. It would 
seem as if the authors honored in this way would lead the gratitude ; 
and doubtless, on a second thought, most do. But Mr. Longfellow after- 
wards felt that he had taken too great liberty in this direction, — he had 
changed so much, that, in recasting “ Hymns and Tunes,” he found it 
best to omit the names of authors altogether! To a friend who was fol- 
lowing his example — with a difference — he once wrote: “I have done 
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so much in changing hymns that my word is worth something, namely : 
that it is dangerous and likely to be overdone. I wish I had not done so 
much. Of course my aim was to give what I thought would be of best 
service in the church, regardless of persons. But with living authors, 
at least, I think we ought to be more considerate. I would advise you 
not to make any changes, even improvements, if you can use the hymn 
as the author wrote it. Crede experto!” 

The hymns of his own writing are collected in the little book just 
printed by his niece. It contains only forty-two “hymns” and thirty- 
one “verses.” Not everything he wrote is here, and part of that which 
is he possibly would not have saved himself, — perhaps not even 
claimed. Of a Benediction which passes in “ Hymns of the Spirit” as 
“ anonymous,” he said, on being asked, “ Mine, but too small to claim.” 
Of another well-known hymn marked “anonymous,” he answered, “S. 
L.’s, except the fourth line of the second verse.” Five years before his 
death he printed privately for friends a small collection that holds both 
more and less than this new one. The more add only one or two of 
value. The “verses” in this final gathering show a poet’s feeling rather 
than a poet’s endeavor ; and only three or four, like “The Golden Sun- 
set,” “‘ November and April,” and “ Love,” show poet’s success. Had he 
been without the overshadowing brother, perhaps his versing would have 
been less incidental to a summer holiday. With the hymns it is differ- 
ent: he cared for these, and that he took much pains with them, the 
beauty of some and the variations made in others show. His gift to us 
is not a gift of many hymns, but in his few a gift of much that will 
almost surely last. Of the forty-two, half are noteworthy, —a large 
proportion this ; and of these twenty, nine or ten belong among the best 
hymns of our new day. When we think of Wesley’s five or six thou- 
sand hymns, and of Watts “ filling the choir alone,” as he used to do 
in some churches, and of Doddridge ending his sermons with a hymn 
until he had a bookful, this seems infinitesimal. But Wesley’s thousands 
are dropping down to scores in the hymn-books of to-day, and Watts to 
six and twenty in Horder’s collection of the thousand best ; and it may 
be that a hundred years from now, in the “survival” judgment, Long- 
fellow will neighbor them. One cannot think that time will soon let 
drop his two perfect Vesper hymns, echoes from the Breviary, — 


Now on land and sea descending, 
and 


Again as evening’s shadow falls. 


There are those to whom “TI look to thee in every need ” is the hymn 
beyond all hymns to bring wide-hushing quiet to the heart, Mrs. Tiles- 
ton, the editor of so many beautiful collections, says in the preface 
to “Sunshine in the Soul,” “I have repeated here two poems which 
were printed in ‘Quiet Hours,’ because I could not spare them: ” one 
of the two is this. And it is one of those that Mr. Longfellow marked 
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“‘ anonymous ” in “ Hymns of the Spirit,” to avoid the frequent naming 
of himself. He said that he had never found a tune he liked for it: 
why does not some one dedicate a perfect tune to it. In a very differ- 
ent mood another thought of God upsoars on strong wing-beats of 
rhythm in the hymn written for friends who bade him make new lines to 
“ Coronation,” — “ Sing forth his high eternal name.” The full-breathed 
greeting song he wrote for a Festival of the Free Religious Association, 
“QO Life that maketh all things new,” belongs wherever “seekers of 
the light are one.” A noble mate to this is his hymn of the Church Uni- 
versal, “One holy church of God appears.” “Holy Spirit, Truth 
divine” is an invocation chanted with uplifted shining face; and no 
words to close a quiet hour in church are sweeter than the single verse 
(this is the one “too small to claim ”’), “ Father, give thy benediction.” 
Those who are hard battling for any “good cause not their own” have 
long since adopted, for their cheer, the lines he wrote for the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Anti-Slavery Society, “A quarter of the circling 
sphere,” which he fitted for all use by slight changes in the words. For 
those hard battling for the cause that is their very own, there is the 
tenderness of “Love for all, and can it be?” Others, perhaps, would 
choose another ten as Samuel Longfellow’s ten best, — and this would 
make it plainer still that there are two Longfellows, instead of one, for 
men to bless. 


Wim C. Gannett. 
RocuestEr, N. Y. 


Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By H. P. 
Lippon, D. D., D. C. L., LL. D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; 
Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 1870-1882. 
Pp. 309. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 

The nature of this book is fairly indicated by its title. It is not pri- 
marily a commentary, but aims to trace out the sequence of thought in 
the Epistle down to the minutest clause, and to exhibit it by the aid of 
letters, numerals, graded type, and other devices of the printer’s art ; 
while a brief syllabus of the analysis is prefixed to the volume as a table 
of contents. Perhaps no other book in the New Testament lends itself 
so readily to such a treatment as the Epistle to the Romans, and the un- 
dertaking has been executed on the whole with great pains and skill. 
The analysis was originally designed for the author’s students while he 
held the Ireland Professorship at Oxford, and it makes constant refer- 
ence to the Greek particles and key-words which indicate or justify the 
exposition given; but its use by one who has not his Greek Testament 
in hand would have been greatly facilitated, had the text been reprinted 
at the top of the page. 

Of course no mere analysis of the Epistle could be made to fill three 
hundred octavo pages. The bulk of the book is made up of intercalated 
“ Observations” in fine print, occupying sometimes a page or more at a 
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time, and constituting in effect a commentary on the whole Epistle. It 
is here, doubtless, that the chief interest of the volume will lie for the 
majority of readers. 

As the work was prepared in substance more than fifteen years ago, 
allusions to recent discussions are not to be looked for. Indeed, refer- 
ences to modern writers on the Epistle are noticeably scanty, with the 
exception of Meyer, whose suggestions the author has confessedly 
“largely followed.” He evidently had before him also the lucid little 
volume by Vaughan, with its abundant illustrations of Biblical usage ; 
and on a special topic, viz., the list of names in ch. xvi., availed himself, as 
all scholars must, of the exhaustive researches of the late Bishop Light- 
foot. This general reserve, however, toward modern writers on the 
Epistle has enabled the author to enrich his notes with many a choice 
and apposite observation from earlier, and especially patristic, literature, 
nor has he shunned scholastic terms and references. 

Dr. Liddon’s “ Observations ” cover the entire range of topics belong- 
ing to a commentator: criticism, philology, exegesis and doctrine. His 
critical remarks, to be sure, are meagre, though not deficient in positive- 
ness. Reference is made from time to time to the texts of Lachmann 
and Tischendorf, but those of Tregelles and Westcott and Hort seem 
not to be recognized. The comments on matters of grammar and lexi- 
cography are numerous, and generally careful. A few instances of laxity, 
however, appear; such as the remark that irép, in ix. 3, is equivalent to 
dvzi, contrary to the assertion, p. 99, Obs. 3. The interpretations are in 
general characterized by clearness, discrimination and good judgment. 
Occasionally there is some confusion or indecision, — as, for example, in 
the exposition of ch. vii. 14-25 ; of é« aiorews cis riotw, ch. i. 17; and in 
the remark on rots év ro vépy (iii. 19) : “ By this phrase is meant ‘those 
who live within the sphere of the law,’ whether Jews or Gentiles” [the 
italics are ours]. But it is in doctrinal exposition that Dr. Liddon finds 
his chosen sphere. His comments exhibit the analytic skill and lucidity 
of statement which characterize the practiced theologian. Their general 
tenor accords with the dogmatic and ecclesiastical views already made 
known to the public in the reverend author’s other publications. He 
occasionally breaks through the trammels of the average theological ex- 
pounder, as in his judicious comments on érav €Ovy xrA. ch. ii. 14, exAnpive, 
ch. ix. 18. He has his favorite ideas, which he is quick to find in the 
Apostle’s words occasion to reiterate, — as, for example, the indissoluble- 
ness of justifying and sanctifying faith, the identity of imputed and im- 
parted righteousness (see pp. 17, 21, 85, 95, etc.). This he carries so far 
as to claim that dixawOyoerat (ch. iii. 20) signifies “ will be made just” 
[the italics are his], and to define (p. 96) dixaiwous as “ either acquittal 
or the making just.” 

The gravest stricture to which the work is open is its disregard of the 
law of historic sequence and growth. Canon Liddon is not averse to 
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finding covert reference in the Apostle’s words to the varied theological 
tenets and speculations of the ages. He often takes opportunity, there- 
fore, to range through nineteen centuries of Christian thought. He does 
not shrink from making the sacred writer glance at such a recondite 
hypothesis as that of pre-Adamites (p. 103), or the Scotist theory of the 
necessity of the incarnation apart from sin (p. 128). In matters of arche- 
ology also — church “ letters” (ch. xvi. 1) and the “ holy kiss” (ch. xvi. 
16), for example — he seems to be oblivious of the fact of growth. Even 
an exceptional instance of a discreet caveat (p. 191) has a semi-ludicrous 
air: “It pictures the spread of the Church into all the countries of the 
world ; but it does not oblige us to suppose that in the Apostolic age it- 
self Christian Missionaries had reached America or Australia.” A clue 
to the method by which he adjusts Biblical language to the thoughts and 
events of later times is suggested by the comment on the free use made 
in ch. iii. 10 f. of Ps. xiv. 1-3: “It is a striking instance of the Apostle’s 
consciousness of possessing an equivalent inspiration, which leads him 
thus to enlarge, for the sake of his own argument, the sense both of the 
LXX and of its Hebrew original.” 

Although the book is thus wrought out in disregard of the. principle 
that it is the expositor’s business to set forth the meaning and reference 
which Apostolic words were designed by their author to bear, it contains, 
nevertheless, much interesting and instructive matter, and will repay 
examination by every student of the Epistle. 

The printing is generally accurate, but a few disturbing errata may be 
recorded: p. 37, Obs. 2, line 4, for “art” read “act ;” p. 56, Obs. 1, 
last line but one, insert (at least) a semicolon after “thereby ;” p. 99, 
under ii. a, for “ of a dikavos” read “ for a dixavos;” p. 115, last Obs., for 
“‘Mischna ” read “ Mishna.” On p. 24 the famous quotation from Lac- 
tantius should run: “In rebus enim diversis,” etc. (not divinis). The 
omission of an index in a work of so varied contents is an editorial de- 
linquency. 

J. H. THAYER. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, for 
the use of Biblical students. By the late FrepERIcK HENRY AMBROSE 
Scrivener, M. A., D. C. L., LL. D., Prebendary of Exeter, Vicar of Hen- 
don. Fourth edition, edited by the Rev. Edward Miller, M. A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvii, 418, 428. 
London : George Bell & Sons. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


When, in 1861, Frederick Henry Scrivener, then only a Master of 
Arts and rector of an obscure parish in Cornwall, almost at Land’s End, 
published the first edition of his “ Plain Introduction,” he announced 
that the work was “chiefly designed for the use of those who have no 
previous knowledge of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” 
although he confessed that he was not without hope that it might “ prove 
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of service to more advanced students.” What was thus modestly an- 
nounced proved to be so great an advance upon all previous works of the 
kind in the English language that even experts in criticism at once recog- 
nized it as worthy of attention. That for more than thirty years it has 
held a prominent place among works of its class is a striking indication 
both of its original merit and of the painstaking effort which, in subse- 
quent editions, has aimed, with more or less success, to keep it abreast of 
the advancing scholarship of the time. Dr. Scrivener lived to make two 
revisions of the work with his own hand, and, during nearly another de- 
cade, to gather material for future use in the same direction. The third 
edition, published in 1883, did not escape severe criticism on the score of 
inaccuracy. For its defects the world of scholarship knew of no excuse ; 
and perhaps in such a case there can never be an altogether valid ex- 
cuse, since the maximum of attainable accuracy may rightly be demanded 
in any work assuming to be authoritative. That Dr. Scrivener was, dur- 
ing this period of his life, overburdened with the care of a large and 
growing parish, may be looked upon as an adequate explanation of his 
inability to fully maintain the high standard which he had set for himself 
and which had come to be expected of him. 

The several issues of the “ Plain Introduction” show a marked regu- 
larity of growth. Each new edition has surpassed its immediate prede- 
cessor by almost exactly one hundred and twenty-five pages. The 
volumes now before us contain nearly twice the amount of matter em- 


‘braced in the single volume of the original work. This may be taken as 


a rough measure of the increase of New Testament textual material and 
of critical labors thereupon during the lifetime of the last generation. 
The details of this increase cannot here be noted, it being our purpose 
rather to call attention to some of the more noteworthy features of the 
“ Introduction ” in its present form. 

The editor, notwithstanding his professed reluctance to make radical 
changes in the work, has felt the necessity of recasting considerable por- 
tions of it in order to meet present-day conditions of textual science. 
These innovations, however, have been kept within the legitimate scope 
of editorship, which, in such a field, must be allowed considerable free- 
dom, if the most valuable results are to be attained. What the author 
said in his first edition concerning the kinds and causes of Various Read- 
ings having, in subsequent editions, undergone little alteration at his 
hands, still retains its original form. On the other hand, the section, in 
this edition constituting an independent chapter, on “‘ The General Char- 
acter of the Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament,” has been to 
some extent recast in the light of fresher information contained in Ed- 
ward Maunde Thompson’s recent and most valuable “Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Paleography,” issued in this country as Volume 
XX. of “The International Scientific Series” by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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Perhaps it was not to be expected that the editor should have known 
of Prof. J. Rendell Harris’ article on stichometry, published in the New 
York “ Independent ” a few years since; but we are somewhat surprised 
at finding no reference to the two papers on this subject contributed by 
him to the “ American Journal of Philology” and republished in Eng- 
land in book form. If Mr. Miller was aware of the existence of Professor 
Harris’ unique treatise, it would seem to have been due to those who de- 
sire to keep themselves informed as to the growth of knowledge concern- 
ing the use of stichometry in New Testament manuscripts, that it should 
have been mentioned, and that attention should have been called to its 
merits. 

It is a striking indication of the extent to which acquaintance with 
New Testament MSS. has increased within the last thirty years that pre- 
cisely twice as many pages are required for the enumeration and descrip- 
tion — cataloguing we may call it — of cursive MSS. in this edition as in 
the first, and more than three times as many for the lectionaries. In 
fact the editor seems a little inclined to boast in this direction, saying, 
in his preface, “Instead of 2,094 manuscripts, as reckoned in the first 
edition under six classes, no less than 3,791 have been recorded in this 
edition, being an increase of 236 beyond the 3,555 of Dr. Gregory, with- 
out counting the numerous vacant places which have been filled up.” 
Elsewhere due acknowledgment is made of great indebtedness to Dr. 
Gregory’s Prolegomena to the eighth critical edition of Tischendorf’s 
“Novum Testamentum Grece,” though not without strengthening the 
reader’s unwilling impression that the distinguished American scholar is 
looked upon somewhat as a rival in the field of manuscript exploration. 
It is also noticeable that Mr. Miller recognizes the existence of so dis- 
tinguished a textual scholar as Dr. Ezra Abbot only in two or three brief 
and unimportant foot-notes, and that neither he nor Dr. Scrivener has 
taken the slightest notice of Dr. Abbot’s thorough treatment of the text 
of Acts xx. 28. It may be noted that, through the opening of the eyes 
of either the author or the editor, this country is now credited with the 
possession of seventeen MSS. in place of the one which was catalogued in 
the third edition of the “ Introduction.” It is to be hoped that, in this 
list, New Jersey will recognize itself in its classical garb of “ New Czxs- 
area,” that New York will not be jealous because it is not paganized 
into New Eboracum, and that Princeton will not consider “ Prince- 
town” an intended slight. Of the total number of Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, (according to Mr. Miller’s reckoning, 3791), the Un- 
cials number, — Gospels 71, Acts and Catholic Epistles 19, Pauline 
Epistles 27 and Apocalypse 7; the Cursives, — Gospels 1321, Acts 
and Catholic Epistles 420, Pauline Epistles 491, Apocalypse 184; 
Evangelistaria 963, Praxapostoli 288; or Uncials 124 and Cursives 
3667. 

Volume II. is devoted chiefly to ancient versions, early printed and 
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later critical editions, and the principles of textual criticism with their 
application to specific passages. In the treatment of the versions the 
editor had valuable assistance from specialists. While the Syriac ver- 
sions receive extended treatment, it is to be regretted that the late dis- 
covery of important MSS. apparently related to the Curetonian fragments 
could obtain hardly more than a mere passing recognition of their exist- 
ence, — especially as this new material may be expected to contribute 
something toward the settlement of disputed questions in the discussion 
of which Dr. Scrivener took great interest. 

Dr. Scrivener’s imperfect treatment of “ Recent Views of Compai.stive 
Criticism ” stands without change in this posthumous edition, so that its 
shortcomings must now remain as a part of the author’s literary epitaph. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Miller had any desire to modify 
in the least the teachings of his master. 


Dextre se parvus Iulus 
Implicuit, sequiturque patrem non passibus zquis. 

Dr. Scrivener wrote primarily for those unfamiliar with the art of 
textual criticism. This last edition contains so large a mass of mémoires 
pour servir that the work now appeals much more to scholars than to 
novices. In some directions strongly partisan, it is not by itself an alto- 
gether safe guide; but its merits are, upon the whole, so great that no 
textual scholar would willingly be without it. In fact one may find here 
what he would look for in vain in any other single work; and such com- 
prehensiveness is of itself no small merit. 


Grorce L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus. A Critical Analysis of the Sources of 
the Gospels, together with a Study of the Sayings of Jesus. By ARTHUR 
Kenyon Rogers. 12mo, pp. vi, 354. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The author of this book disclaims the attempt to treat in an exhaustive 
way questions of scholarship, except those necessary for his purpose, or 
to present a picture of the times in which Jesus lived, or to give a vivid 
narrative based upon hazardous conjectures. His object, rather, is to 
bring the results of a careful criticism of the Gospels to bear upon the 
words attributed to Jesus and to combine into a consistent picture what- 
ever the test may have left untouched. We are accordingly led to ex- 
pect in the treatise an application of the critical method, and the execu- 
tion of the task undertaken is in no way disappointing, although the 
book is not by any means abstruse or hard to be understood. The style 
is clear and simple, and, despite frequent inversions of the usual order of 
words, is not without beauty and force. The critical method pursued in 
the book is clearly indicated in the introduction, which deals with the ques- 
tions of inspiration and miracle and related matters. To those who would 
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establish belief in Christianity upon miracles the author says that there 
is a natural objection to miracles which renders belief in them harder 
and harder every day, and that they cannot be received except on the 
firmest and surest evidence. But they are valuable only for the proof 
they furnish, and to rest belief upon them is to insist that Christianity is 
to be proved by the very things that themselves are most in need of 
proof. “You tell us that the proof of God rests upon the miraculous, 
and then you blame us because we do not have faith enough in God to 
believe the miracles.” 

In accordance with the plan indicated on the title-page the book is 
divided into two parts, the first of which treats of the sources under the 
subdivisions, ‘“‘ The Synoptic Gospels,” “ The Fourth Gospel” and “ The 
Credibility of the Gospels.” The second part deals chiefly with the 
teachings of Jesus, and in an appendix an attempt is made to reconstruct 
the common source used by the synoptists. The criticism of the synoptic 
Gospels results in the conclusion that a source lay back of them which can 
be approximately restored. This was not, in our author’s opinion, the 
logia-source of Matthew, of which Papias speaks, since it contained a 
considerable amount of historical matter, and “is not always reliable 
enough to have been the work of an apostle.” If our Mark is the oldest 
of the synoptics, and “ derives by all odds the most important part of its 
matter from written sources,” it follows that, if Papias is to be believed, 
the original Mark must have disappeared or must have been incorporated . 
with Matthew’s logia before our present Gospels arose. As to the fourth 
Gospel, Mr. Rogers is in accord with the critical school in not regarding 
it as an apostolical work and not accepting it as a historical record. His 
reasons for this opinion are stated with clearness and a very convincing 
force, and include a discussion of the internal and external evidence. He 
takes exception to the general opinion of critics that the fourth evange- 
list betrays a pointed hostility to the Jews, whom he represents Jesus as 
calling the children of the Devil, but he has hardly made good his posi- 
tion. If the writer may be allowed to notice a criticism on his opinion 
that the author of the Gospel did not intend to be understood as speaking 
of himself in xix. 35, he would say that the passage quoted by Mr. 
Rogers from ix. 37 is hardly analogous to the former. Jesus may very 
well be represented as having said, “the one who speaks with you is 
that one” (éxeivos), but it is quite another thing for a writer to say of 
himself, “ that one (éxeivos) knows that he speaks the truth.” The judg- 
ment on the fourth Gospel as a whole is that if we are to understand the 
book we must recognize that “the history, the facts, are not facts at all, 
but only an outward dress, a picture of the ideas which the author wishes 
us to see beneath them.” “ To call the book a forgery is to lose all sight 
of the different point of view from which men once looked at the matter, 
and to forget that it was then a perfectly legitimate device; in reality it 
corresponds more nearly to a modern work of fiction.” The credibility 
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of the Gospels is discussed in a very discriminating chapter, and the 
author’s point of view with respect to the materials for a life of Jesus is 
indicated in the words concluding the first part of the book: “ It is true 
that a large part, yes, a very large part indeed of all that we seemed to 
know about Jesus has crumbled away, and it naturally is with regret 
that we see it fall. But fall it must, and all we can do is to go cheerfully 
to work, and see if enough is not still left to restore the picture, which 
seems on the point of fading away, to something of its former brightness, 
perhaps to a glory that shall eclipse the old.” Full justice is done to the 
spiritual conception which Jesus entertained of the kingdom of heaven in 
the chapter on that subject. Jesus’ idea of this kingdom is tersely ex- 
pressed as “ the rule of righteousness in human life, where righteousness 
is not looked at as something external but as the natural fruits of a heart 
that is governed by love to God and to men; . . . the grandest achieve- 
ment in religious thought that the world has witnessed.” 

A fine discrimination is shown by the author in the judgment that 
Jesus’ idea of himself as the Messiah was thoroughly tributary to his 
conception of the kingdom, and that “ it was only the perception of the 
people’s need and of his own ability to satisfy this need which clothed 
itself in the garb that it naturally would take on in a Jewish mind, the 
belief that he was the bringer of the only true salvation to his people, and 
therefore the Messiah.” It must be conceded, however, that this opinion 
is based upon the somewhat objectionable hypothesis of “ accommoda- 
tion,” and whether or no Jesus claimed to be the Messiah in any sense is 
still an unsettled question of criticism. It is debatable, too, whether Mr. 
Rogers is right in supposing that in the scene at Caesarea Philippi, grant- 
ing it be historical, Peter should be assumed to have entertained the 
spiritual conception of the Messiahship. Consistently with his judgment 
concerning Jesus’ idea of the kingdom and of his Messiahship, the author 
rejects the passages in which a sensuous second coming is depicted. Two 
doctrines he deems it improbable that Jesus should have taught: the 
coming of the Son of Man (the Parousia), and the eternal punishment 
of, the wicked in its most literal sense. The tolerant and genial spirit of 
the book and its candor and earnestness commend it to favorable con- 

. sideration, while its able and lucid discussion of critical problems renders 
it desirable to students of the Gospels. An index of subjects would 
greatly facilitate its use for reference. 


ORELLO CONE. 
BucuTet CoLuece. 


Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared, in Civilization, Popular 
Happiness, General Intelligence and Morality. By ALFRED Young, Priest 
of the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. Pp. v, 628. New York: The 
Catholic Book Exchange. 1894. 


The substance of this book consists in a tremendously effective array 
of quotations from Protestant writers, believers and unbelievers. They 
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are quite sufficient to turn the coarse impudence and calumniousness of 
popular libelers of Roman Catholicism to despairing silence, if anything 
were capable of changing the nature or abating the effrontery of these 
ribalds. That part of the work which depends on the author himself 
is worthy of very little respect, and of no confidence whatever. He suc- 
ceeds abundantly, but by quotations, in showing that in many points of 
popular happiness, kindly intimacy between the high and low, sexual 
morality, equal division of the land, devotion to the Christian ideals of 
character above possession and eternity above time, many Catholic coun- 
tries stand decidedly above many or most Protestant lands. He urges 
with cogent force that our lack of an authoritative power to bring home 
to the masses the decisions of Christian faith and morals induces a sad 
measure of spiritual impotence, which is felt more and more painfully 
in Protestant countries, as the lingering force of ancient Christian tra- 
dition dies away. He brings facts and statistics and reminders enough 
for an ample justification of President Woolsey’s half-expressed wish 
that in view of the lack of pedagogical power in Protestantism, it might 
be desirable that Catholic influence should increase among our masses, 
and save the Christian family in large regions, indeed the population 
itself, from the danger of extinction. He shows that in many parts of 
Catholic Europe, if there is comparative night, it is, as Carl Hase said 
of the century in Germany before the Reformation, “in many respects 
a sacred night.” 

On the other hand, Father Young cannot in the least explain how it 
is that Rome, having held the North in filial obedience for so many ages, 
an obedience not to be shaken by all her immoralities and simonies and 
extortions, lost it so completely at last. Of course it is the tyranny 
and rapacity of the princes that is made answerable for all. But as these 
princes were there all the time, and abundance of them, quite as tyran- 
nical and rapacious as later on, how is it that their evil dispositions pro- 
duced no such effect before? How is it that all the commanding great- 
ness of a Frederick the Second could not shake the fabric of the Church, 
but only brought ruin on his magnificent line, but when the time was 
come, a Henry the Eighth, a Gustavus Vasa, a Frederick the Wise, even a 
Christian the Second, carried off their peoples with ease? The author 
takes no account of the details by which Canon Taylor shows how thor- 
oughly ethnological a movement the Reformation was. How was it that 
the Teutonic world, almost in exact proportion to the purity of its Teu-’ 
tonism, revolted from Rome, and has breathed more freely ever since, 
with all the enormous evils of self-developing manhood aggravated by 
the breach? Pope Clement XIV. explained it to the conclave that had 
just chosen him. “ We have not known,” says he, “when the nations 
were adult.”” Pope Adrian VI. explained it when he deplored the torrent 
of evil influence that had for years been rolling forth from the Apostolic 
Chair itself. Cardinal Capecelatro, the eminent Oratorian, who may 
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possibly be the next Pope, explains it, when he says that at the time of 
Luther’s revolt, Paganism occupied the Roman chair. Rome at large 
explains it, when, with an honesty most creditable to her, she, unlike the 
Spanish Inquisition, has never suffered a single line of Dante’s terrible 
invectives against the administration of the Holy See in his time to be 
put under the ban. Padre Curci, whose patron Cardinal Manning de- 
clared that he was proud to call himself, explains it when he says 
that Italy swarms with saints and Madonnas, but that what she seems 
to know least about is the Gospel of the Son of God. 

Father Young’s principle has a fine simplicity. Everything Catholic 
is heavenly, and everything Protestant is infernal. So far as his own 
authorship is concerned, his book is a worthy counterpart of Dr. I. J. 
Lansing’s scandalous libel, “ Romanism and the Republic.” We do not 
recall a word implying that there has ever been a wicked Pope, or that 
the administration of Christendom by the Curia has ever been in the 
least degree simoniacal, ambitious, narrow or perverse. Mr. Bryce de- 
clares that in the Middle Ages the Catholic Church never lowered in the 
least the purity of her moral teaching, and that there never was an age 
in which ideals were loftier or practice was lower. But to Father 
Young the Middle Ages are the golden era of all Christian excellence 
in theory and practice, individual and social, until, without any cause or 
any unworthiness of any kind on the part of the Church to provoke it, 
there came a sudden revolt, and Hell rode rampant through all the North. 
Credat Judeus! One of the seals and marks of Hell on this move- 
ment was that sudden outburst of Christian hymnody which a German 
Catholic likens to a swarm of singing birds covering the firmament of 
the Church; another, the exaltation of the religious sense which gave 
the French Calvinists the popular name of religionnaires ; another, 
the revival of Christian morality throughout large tracts of Europe, 
which gave to Geneva, to Edinburgh and to many other cities an even 
conventual strictness, such as the Counter-reformation gave to Rome and 
to many Catholic cities. It may well be that, while lasting fruits of good 
have been garnered from both these great movements, much of the 
specific force of each is exhausted, and that we await on both sides a 
new impulse from the Spirit of Christ, the Lord and Giver of Life. 
The Teutonic race, while ecclesiastically combined with the Latin, was 
hampered in the development of its specific energies; on the other hand, 
it was restrained from the full display of its grossest vices. The first 
result was evil, the second was good. Having achieved its spiritual and 
intellectual freedom, Teutonism will doubtless, in some form, seek reasso- 
ciation with Latinism, which, as Emilio Castelar well says, will be greatly 
to the advantage of both. Butif Father Young imagines that England and 
America and Northern Germany and Scandinavia are ever to come bend- 
ing again at the feet of that Roman Curia whose intellectual and moral 
contemptibleness (not corruption) Father Curci has so amply described, 
like many a one before, he is greatly mistaken. 
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Father Young is doubtless a sincere Christian, but he was not a Chris- 
tian when he wrote this book. His regenerate nature was evidently in abey- 
ance throughout. A Lansing or Townsend or Dunn, or even a Traynor, 
could not show a more complete unconsciousness that the Thirteenth of 
First Corinthians and the Ninth Commandment apply to the other side. 
He parades a monstrous libel against the missionaries in Hawaii, not even 
refraining from the ridiculous charge that they turned their fellow- 
men into beasts of burden, because at first, having no other means of con- 
veyance, they used the only one known on the Islands, as often in the 
Andes, and were sometimes carried on the backs of men. One might 
bring the same charge against the Catholic missionaries who use jinriki- 
shas in Japan, or sedan chairs in China, or palanquins in India. The 
men and women who secured one third of the land for the common 
people of Hawaii, and gave them a government of law, and introduced 
the useful grains and the arts of life, were not exactly the kind of people 
to do all the things Father Young charges. According to him all Prot- 
estant missionaries (and by necessary congruity all Protestant ministers) 
are tarred with one stick. If he does not say so in terms, he leaves the 
impression that they are merely a race of Stigginses and Chadbands. 
Could not the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle have found a better 
man to write this book than such a bigoted sectarian? The Rev. Walter 
Elliott would not have so exposed himself to the condemnation which 
the bull Unigenitus pronounces upon those who shall deny that the grace 
of God may be given out of the Church. 

Curves C. STaRBucK. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


Das Buch Daniel. Uebersetzt und erklirt von GrorG BEHRMANN. 
Gittingen, 1894. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 


This brochure is the second part of Volume ITI. of the third division 
(prophetical books) of Nowack’s “‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment.” The “Handkommentar” is intended to do for the Old Testa- 
ment what Meyer’s commentary does for the New. It aims to give in 
brief compass the results of recent criticism and research, so that the 
pastor or the historian, without being a specialist, may intelligently 
work his way through the Old Testament. Its purpose is not to conceal 
existing problems but to advance their solution. “ Practical usefulness 
happily paired with the strictest scientific character” is the goal of 
editor and publishers. The greatest brevity consistent with clearness of 
style is sought. There is a new translation of the various books, and by 
the use of marginal notes and different kinds of type the composite 
character of the Biblical text is presented to the eye. The contributors 
are of various schools of theological thought. Among these are Baethgen, 
Duhm, Giesebrecht, Budde and Kittel. 

The author of this work on Daniel is chief pastor of St. Michael’s in 
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Hamburg. His introduction of fifty pages is followed by eighty-four 
pages of translation and notes. The first half of the introduction con- 
siders the contents, character and origin of the Book of Daniel; the 
second half discusses the transmission and interpretation of the book. 

The fact that Daniel is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic 
is the first problem to attract the student of this book. Our author’s ex- 
planation is that the writer was more familiar with the latter than with the 
former, so that when in ii. 4 he passes from Hebrew to Aramaic he contin- 
ues through several chapters in this language. The reason for making the 
transition at all is, that it seemed to him improper that the sacred tongue 
should be represented as spoken by the Chaldzans and by a heathen king 
($ 2). The languages of Daniel are then more particularly described, 
and their position in the Semitic group defined (§§ 3-5). Regarding 
foreign words in the Aramaic portion of the book, Pastor Behrmann adds 
three to the list as given by Kautzsch (“ Grammatik des Biblisch-Ara- 
miiischen ”’) ; on the other hand, he explains as Hebrew-Aramaic several 
words which are generally held to be foreign. While admitting a 
Greek origin for certain words, he connects them with other than the 
usually accepted Greek originals. He denies that the word for “ purple ” 
(argewan ) is from the Assyrian argamannu and defends its Indian 
origin. 

In the sections on the literary character of Daniel, our author de- 
scribes the difference between prophecy and apocalypse. The prophet, 
by a study of the past and the future, understands and teaches how to 
improve the present; the apocalyptist derives the future, viewed as final 
but near, from past and present, and makes it the subject of consoling 
hope (p. xi). The unity of Daniel is defended against the views of 
many recent writers (§ 7). As to the historical character of the book 
(§ 8), Pastor Behrmann, while allowing certain discrepancies, does not 
seem to feel as much difficulty as is often felt in regard to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s sickness (iv. 25 ff.), Belshazzar’s relation to Nebuchadnezzar (v.), 
Darius the Mede (vi. 1) and other points. In these discrepancies he 
sees a confusion by tradition and not an invention of later times. There 
is no motive, he thinks, for trying to defend the book from the charge of 
historical inaccuracy, but be considers it important to see that the narra- 
tives are based on old material and are not drawn from the author’s 
imagination. Section 9 shows the historiographiec significance of the 
Book of Daniel, its scheme of world-monarchies having set an example 
to be followed by later writers on universal history. As to the theolo- 
gical character of the book, the commentator sees no necessity for sup- 
posing Persian influence in the development of the angelology of Daniel 
(§ 10). The specific character of the book is determined by the com- 
position of the circles within which and for which it was written (§ 11). 
The book is not intended to serve the Maccabzan uprising. Its attitude 
toward this uprising is indeed hostile. Let the reader wait and be 
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patient ; God will establish without human agency the righteous cause. 
The book dates from this period, and was written, Pastor Behrmann 
holds, in the beginning of the year 164 B. c. (§ 12). 

The second half of the introduction opens with a concise but comprehen- 
sive account of the old versions (LX X. Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
Peshitto and others), and seeks to point out what value these have for 
the restoration of the original text (§ 13-19). It then passes to consider 
Daniel as a prototype of the apocalypse, showing its influence on the 
Sibylline Books, Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the Fourth Book of Ezra, Baruch, the Book of Rev- 
elation, and the Shepherd of Hermas (§ 20). Sections 21-25 give a brief 
sketch of the interpretation of the book in the synagogue and in the 
church. “ Daniel and criticism” (§§ 26, 27), beginning with Porphyry’s 
denial of the genuineness of the book, shows what the prevailing views 
have been, as seen in the writings of Jerome, Spinoza, Collins, Eich- 
horn, J. D. Michaelis, and numerous writers of the present century down 
to Bevan (‘‘ Commentary,” 1892), Driver (“ Introduction,” 1892), and 
Konig (* Einleitung,” 1893). At the close of § 27 Pastor Behrmann 
quotes with approval the words of Driver: “ These traditions are cast 
by the author into a literary form, with a special view to the circum- 
stances of his own times.” 

As a result of recent discussions, research and discovery, our critic 
pronounces antiquated every commentary on Daniel which is more than 
ten years old. He finds work enough remaining to be done, such as the 
restoration of the original text by the further study of the versions ; the 
use of the related dialects, the Aramaic inscriptions and the Targums, for 
the explanation of certain linguistic peculiarities ; the more precise de- 
termination of the relation of the Book to the Maccabean uprising; and 
the purification of the exegesis by avoiding the temptation to find sym- 
bolic meaning in the numbers which occur so often in Daniel. 

The translation (pp. 1-84) is provided with a commentary in the pro- 
portion of one page of text to four or five of notes. The notes are 
textual, linguistic and historical in character, and give in connection with 
each chapter a summary of its contents. Especially helpful is the large 
use which they make of the results of Assyrian study. The spirit of 
the work is admirable, and the author has happily struck the middle way 
between unwarranted scepticism and unreasoning conservatism. 


Davin G. Lyon. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Triple Tradition of the Exodus. A Study of the Structure of .the 
later Pentateuchal Books, reproducing the Sources of the Narrative, and 
further illustrating the presence of Bibles within the Bible. By Bensamin 
Wisner Bacon, M. A.,D.D.  8vo, pp. lviii, 382. Hartford: The Stu- 
dent Publishing Company. 1894. 

Dr. Bacon follows up his excellent work on “Genesis” (see the New 
Wor tp, I. 171) with a searching examination of the narrative part of 
the other books of the Pentateuch. He omits the Deuteronomic law-book 
(Deut. xii.—xxvi.) and the priestly legislation in Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers, confining himself to the history of the exodus, the period 
between the death of Joseph and the death of Moses. After an intro- 
duction, in which the origin and character of the three documents (J, E, 
P) are discussed, he enters on a minute critical examination of the text, 
and adds at the end a revised translation (with emended text) of each of 
the three original narratives. 

In the critical analysis the chief difficulty, as is well known, attaches 
to the separation of J and E; as to P there is practical agreement among 
critics. At some time in the seventh century (or, more precisely, 
between 750 and 620) the two earlier narratives were combined into one 
(J E) by an editor who took no pains to indicate their limits, and the re- 
construction of the two is a pressing problem. If it can be accomplished, 
we shall have histories which give fairly full pictures of the Israelitish re- 
ligious life of the eighth and ninth centuries B. c. This is the task which 
Dr. Bacon sets himself. Important contributions to the settlement of 
the question have been made by Dillmann, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Jiilicher, 
Budde and others, but there are many passages in which they decline to 
attempt a separation between J and E. Dr. Bacon thinks that even in 
these we have data for discrimination, and his careful and acute analysis 
is entitled to respectful consideration. Following up the work of his 
predecessors he endeavors, by fixing the characteristics of the two doc- 
uments and by noting the discrepancies and nuances of the narrative, to 
assign each paragraph and each verse to its proper author. The result is 
the completest presentation of the subject that has yet been offered. An 
examination of particulars would take us beyond our limits ; in so large a 
mass of details many things must remain uncertain, but our author’s con- 
clusions are always supported by sound reasoning, and will contribute to, 
if they do not now assure, a definite settlement. Among many excellent 
discussions we may call attention to those on Ex. i., the plagues, the Book 
of the Covenant (in Ex. xx.—xxiii.), Deut. i—xi., and Deut. xxxiii. 
(the Blessing of Moses) —the last being a strong argument for the Ju- 
dean (J) origin of the Blessing, based in part on Heilprin’s conjecture 
that verse 7 b should be placed just after verse 5 and be referred to 
Simeon. 

This book will be both a guide to beginners in Pentateuch criticism, 
and a stimulus and help to advanced students. The mechanical execu- 
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tion is good ; the indication of the different strata by different sorts of 
type is clear. An index would add to the value of the work. A few 
general statements of the author seem doubtful. That E (p. xxxix.) re- 
gards the ritual law as a “ measure of concession” is hardly in accord- 
ance with ancient religious feeling in which the ritual, a thing of imme- 
morial usage, was accepted as a matter of course, though its crudeness or 
immoralities might be condemned by a prophetic writer. It is not prob- 
able that the moshelim (Num. xxi. 27) were “taunting poets ” (p. xlvi) ; 
they were rather rhapsodists who recited songs of legend and adventure 
at feasts and festivals; mashal, though it has a variety of applications 
in the Old Testament, appears to mean originally “a rhythmical produc- 
tion.” In connection with the story of the birth of Moses, it would be 
worth while to examine more particularly the relations between Hebrew 
and Babylonian legend. These points do not affect the value of the 
author’s researches, which, it is to be hoped, he will continue into Joshua 
and the early historical books. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, in verbindung mit anderen Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack, o. Prof. d. Theol. in Strassburg 

i. Els. III. Abtheilung, Die prophetischen Biicher, 2 Band,1 Theil. 

Das Buch Jeremia. Uebersetzt und erklirt von D. Frrepricu GrEsE- 

BRECHT, a. 0. Prof. d. Theol. in Greifswald. Pp. xxxiv, 268. Gidttingen : 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1894. 

In the opening paragraphs of his introduction Professor Giesebrecht 
sketches the historical setting of the prophet’s life and activity. He 
writes with evident admiration of the personality and theological signifi- 
cance of Jeremiah, because of the strength of character with which the 
prophet bore the reproach of his own people while he exposed the unreal- 
ity of the reform under Josiah, and the superstitious trust in the legalized 
cult at Jerusalem. The ingenuous prophet discloses to his readers the 
extent of his mental distress ; a consciousness of his divine calling and 
his refuge in prayer saved him in the conflict between duty and love. 
One who holds that Jeremiah was wanting in patriotism, or that his ene- 
mies were the upholders of historical prophetism, fails to understand this 
conflict. His entire manner of life was determined by his calling, and 
in him prophecy reached its highest point. 

With respect to the theological significance of Jeremiah it might be 
supposed that he differs in almost nothing from the earlier prophets ; 
but great changes had in fact intervened and Jeremiah had to do with a 
new form of cult, opposition to which made demands unknown in the days 
of Amos and Isaiah. None of his predecessors had expressed so clearly 
as he does the fundamental contradiction between immorality and zeal- 
ous piety. Isaiah had perceived that the hearts of the people were not 
interested in the service of God, and called upon them to purify them- 
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selves; but Jeremiah first gave expression to the thought that the root 
of all the trouble was to be found in the weakness and deceitfulness 
of the human heart, and he demanded circumcision of the heart. He 
saw, however, that the people could not of themselves learn to do well, 
as Isaiah had demanded; and in his prophecy that God will write his 
laws upon their hearts, giving them minds to fear Him, coming so near 
that they may all know Him, so as no longer to need a prophet, Jere- 
miah presages the religion of the heart, unheard of before his time. 
It is a prophecy of Christianity, the like of which is scarcely found 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. In this connection the author draws 
a fine parallel between Jeremiah and Jesus, one foreseeing the end of 
Israel, the other the end of the second temple, both striving for the sal- 
vation of Jerusalem and weeping over the city which rejected and 
killed its prophets. One may think that too much detailed knowledge 
of the future is here accorded Jeremiah, — the time, for example, when 
Hananiah should die. He may also believe that the prophet’s rela- 
tion with Christianity was not so close as the author seems to think it. 
But such criticisms detract little from the value of the admirable sketch 
of the surroundings, life and work of Jeremiah. 

Professor Giesebrecht gives a table showing the parts of the book 
which he thinks should be attributed to Jeremiah,'to Baruch and to edi- 
torial additions. To Baruch are assigned chs, xix. 1 f., 10 f., 14—xx. 6; 
xxi. 1-10; xxv. 1-11; xxvi.; xxviii: ; xxix. ; xxxi. 2-6, 15-20, 27-34; 
xxxilil. 1, 4-13; xxxiv. ; xxxvi—xlv. ; xlvii.; xlix. 7-11. 

Parts that have undergone redaction and additions are chs. iii. 17 f. 
(iii. 14-16, probably interpolated from ch. xxxi.) ; x. 1-16 ; xvi. 18, 20f. ; 
xvii. 11-13, 19-27 ; xix. 3-9, 11 6-13; xxi. 11f. ; xxii. 8 f.; xxiii. 19 f. ; 
xxv. 12-14, 27-38; xxx.; xxxi. 1, 7-14, 21-26, 35-40; xxxii. 17 d- 
23; xxxii. 1-5; xxxiii. 2 f.,14-26; xxxix. 1f., 4-13; xlvi.; xlviii.— 
lii. except xlix. 7-11. 

The table is followed by a number of pages of explanatory remarks, 
giving a clear idea of the growth of the book. For instance, chapter 
iii. 14-18 presupposes the exile; verse 16 rests upon the destruction of 
the temple, and in verse 18 the exile of both Israel and Judah is pre- 
supposed. This is also the view of Graetz and Rothstein, while Kuenen 
and Driver would include verses 6-18 in the misplaced section ; but that 
the section is by Jeremiah is taken as the common opinion. In an 
appendix, however, Dr. Giesebrecht calls attention to the fact that Pro- 
fessor Smend does not ascribe verses 14-18 to Jeremiah. Chapter x. 
1-16 is held to be more in keeping with the Second Isaiah than with 
Jeremiah, and is not assigned to the latter. Chapter xvii. 19-27 which 
Professor Driver, because of the possibility it affords of escape from the 
threatened doom, would assign to a comparatively early period, perhaps to 
the time of Jehoiachim or Josiah, Professor Giesebrecht prefers to place 
in the time of Nehemiah, agreeing with Kuenen, Stade and Cornill. 
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A perplexing problem in Jeremiah is the text, and to this Professor 
Giesebrecht devotes a large part of the introduction. The shorter form 
of the Septuagint and the many parts in which it differs from the Hebrew 
text are not thought to be due to arbitrariness or carelessness on the part 
of the translators ; nor are they attributed to dependence of the Alexan- 
drian version upon a variation from a Palestinian recension. Since, 
however, it is not possible to tell just how much deviation is to be attrib- 
uted to the translator and how much to his text, the expositor prefers to 
avoid the use of the word “recension.” The problem is elucidated by 
noting evidences of freedom in the translation of Hebrew words by a 
paraphrase, e. g., “t7 by xepady; of translation without a definite know- 
ledge of the meaning of the passage in hand (e. g., Twi, KarorKia) ; 
or out of a poverty of linguistic and lexical knowledge, or out of a gen- 
eral impression of the connection, forming false analogies or false tradi- 
tion. After a minute examination of these points, the critic goes on to 
consider what he calls the plus and minus of the Septuagint, taking the 
ground that these phenomena are not to be fully explained by the arbitrari- — 
ness of the translators or by a later editing of the Hebrew text, but by 
a variety of concurrent causes, chief among which is the unsettled state 
of the text, both Palestinian and Alexandrian. The results of this pains- 
taking criticism differ from those of Graf and Workman. 

Professor Giesebrecht has put all students of the Old Testament under 
a debt of gratitude, not only by this introduction, but also by the trans- 
lation and the very succinct and careful commentary that follow it. 

G. R. FREEMAN. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius. Von ADOLF 
Harnack. —Erster Theil, Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand. Pp. 
lxi, 1020. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’seche Buchhandlung. 1893. 


Dr. Harnack informs the reader in the preface of the origin of this 
massive work. In 1891 the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences de- 
termined to undertake the task of a new edition of the earlier Greek 
Church Fathers. Dr. Harnack offered to furnish for them, if an assist- 
ant were provided by them, a summary of the “ estate” and “ tradition ” 
of the early Christian literature. The assistant was supplied in the per- 
son of Licentiate E. Preuschen, and in three years the work was com- 
pleted. The materials had already been partially collected by Dr. Har- 
nack, and were previously found more or less in the works of writers on 
Patristics, such as Hatch, Hort, Lagarde, Lightfoot, Lipsius, Hilgenfeld 
and Zahn. The contents of the two solid volumes are arranged as fol- 
lows. On pages xxi-Ixi, we have an introduction by the author, treating 
of the characteristic features of the history of the tradition of the Ante- 
Nicene literature in the early centuries. Pages 1-141 treat of the earliest 
Christian literature until Justin, excluding the New Testament and the 
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Gnostic writings ; pp. 142-231 of the literature of the Gnostics, Mar- 
cionites and Ebionites ; pp. 233-288 of the Christian writings from Asia 
Minor, Gaul and Greece, in the latter half of the second century ; pp. 
289-480 of Christian Egyptian writings from the end of the second to 
the beginning of the fourth century; pp. 481-586 of Christian writings 
from Palestine and Syria from the second half of the second century until 
Eusebius ; pp. 587-663 of Roman Christian literature from the middle of 
the second century until the beginning of the fourth ; pp. 665-752 of the 
Christian writings in Latin, exclusive of the Roman, from the end of the 
second century till the beginning of the fourth: other rubrics, pp. 753- 
924, treat of pre-Constantine writings uncertain in date and locality, 
curiosities, Christian poetry, acts of Councils and of Martyrs, Jewish liter- 
ature appropriated by other Christians, Old Latin, Syriac, and Slavonic 
and Koptic translations of the earliest writers and other matters. Nearly 
a hundred pages, 935-1020, are devoted to registers or indexes of authors 
and writings, of manuscripts mentioned in the text and of the initial 
words of the manuscripts or fragments. 

Even this synopsis gives but a faint idea of the enormous amount of 
work done. The “ Bestand,” a word difficult to translate, — “ estate,” 
“amount,” or “valuation,” —includes a list of the authors’ writings, 
the manuscripts or codices containing them, with the initial and closing 
words quoted in the original language, and often a statement of the 
principal editions. How immense is the research embraced may be 
judged from the fact that the list of the codices extant containing works 
of Origen, including as it does the initial and closing words, covers fifteen 
of the large, closely-printed pages. The “ Ueberlieferung” or tradition 
either gives in their original languages every mention of the author or 
work by any Christian writer down to the collectors of “catenz ” or 
“ florilegia,” or, if it does not reproduce the passage, informs the reader 
where it may be found. Only in the cases of a few most widely known 
writers, such as Origen, Cyprian and Eusebius, is there any deviation 
from this rule of entire completeness in citing the tradition. 

The tireless Berlin historian has put the world of Christian scholars 
under new obligations to him. For here even the lone American inves- 
tigator, far from the rich treasures of texts or manuscripts or even trans- 
lations of the Church Fathers, can find either the passages he desires to 
study, or information where the treasures lie, such as no other single 
work in existence can furnish. 


- H. P. Fores. 
Canton THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Les Theories sur le Pouvoir Royal en France pendant les Guerres de 
Religion. Par Grorces WEILL. Pp. 315. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


A professor of history in the Lycée of Dijon here studies the conflicts 
of opinion as to the royal power in France in the sixteenth century, ana- 
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lyzing the controversial writings of the time, and exhibiting the reciprocal 
influence of events upon theories and of theories upon events. The cen- 
tury began with absolutism. The nation recognized in the king a ruler 
responsible only to God, respecting popular desire or custom only by 
gracious condescension. This prevailing conception was shattered by 
the Protestant Reformation. Calvin’s maxim was, First obey God, then 
the magistrate. The magistrate became a persecutor; Calvin counseled 
prayer or flight. This position was untenable, and civil war exhibited 
religious rights in conflict with the rights of the monarch. Religion 
served as a shock for political apathy. The nobility remembered the 
Champs de Mai and the parliaments. The people roused themselves 
against the growing burden of taxation. The religious reform thus led 
to the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, already uttered in the 
Middle Ages, and warranted by the history of ancient and modern 
nations. The Calvinists weleomed a revival of this principle, while the 
Catholics opposed it. A heretic came to the throne, and the Catholics 
and Protestants changed places. This rude statement is, however, unjust 
to both, and M. Weill’s analysis of the controversy gives the full and 
discriminating statement of the conflict of opinions. The Calvinists are 
shown to be content with a Catholic sovereign on condition of liberty of 
conscience, while the Catholics insist on the obedience of the sovereign 
to the papal church. The Protestant tendency was to aristocracy, the 
Catholic to democracy. 

The work of M. Weill is a valuable source for the historical student 
who cannot know at first hand the writings of Hotman, “ Junius Brutus,” 
Bodin and Etienne de la Boétie. A useful bibliography of sources and 
discussions consulted, with a notice of their places of preservation in 
France, completes the book. M. Weill offers detail rather than novelty, 
unless a novelty is to be found in his disproof of the common notion that 
the Huguenots professed republican doctrines. By page 125 it will ap- 
pear that Sir James Stephen (“ Lectures on the History of France,” p. 
335, Harpers, 1852) was deceived by an unveracious pamphleteer. 

F. A. CHRIsTIE. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By Jonn White Cuapwick, A. M. 
Pp. 246. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1894. 


For this thought-laden volume Mr. Chadwick may fairly claim a scope 
and purpose different from those of Dr. Joseph Henry Allen’s luminous 
and scholarly study, “The Unitarian Movement Since the Reforma- 
tion,” for even when the lines are parallel or coincident, the personal 
factor or method of treatment gives to each a quite independent value. 
Dr. Allen presents modern Unitarianism as “a late growth out of the 
general movement of thought that brought about the Protestant Refor- 
mation ;’? Mr. Chadwick traces it to the intellectual root of monotheism, 
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or to that original “striving after unity which comes to clear con- 
sciousness in philosophic minds, but is seldom wholly absent from the 
most simple and untaught.” Dr. Allen finds its historical germ, as a 
popular belief, in the poor, scorned and scattered communities of Ana- 
baptists, with possibly an obscure thread running back through the Wal- 
densian line to Claude, the reforming bishop of Turin, in the ninth 
century; Mr. Chadwick, setting out from the Unitarianism which he 
finds in both Testaments, passes rapidly over patristic perversions and 
the stamping out of Arianism to the emergence of Socinianism. Here is 
difference, but no contradiction. A deeper difference is in animus and 
range. Dr. Allen is an authority in church history ; Mr. Chadwick is 
more concerned with the evolution of ideas. 

If “Old and New Unitarian Belief” is to be read and judged from 
the writer’s own view-point, we must construe the title and the title-page 
motto, “ From faith to faith,” in the light of these words from the 
preface: “If there is one thing which I hope my book will do... 
it is that it may furnish some correction of a very general impression 
that Unitarianism is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. . . . The 
same Time-Spirit which has been at work on the other creeds has been 
at work upon ours also, and the changes it has undergone have not been 
less than theirs.” 

After a rapid outline sketch of the “ movement” from Hebrew mono- 
theism and Jewish Christianity down ‘to the pacific resolutions adopted 
by the Western Conference in 1893, the author devotes seven chapters 
to studies of modern development, chiefly in America, along the lines of 
doctrine concerning Man, God, the Bible, Christianity, Jesus, the Future 
Life and the Great Salvation, closing with an estimate of loss and gain 
based on a general review. Under each of these heads, Mr. Chadwick 
aims to show how Unitarian thought has been clearing itself of earlier 
inconsistencies and coming into harmony with advancing knowledge. 
The readjustment has not been unattended with awkwardness and fric- 
tion, and the constituency has not marched with equal steps. But the 
total product of all this activity makes a handsome showing; for the 
great words of religious faith have become enriched alike by the reluc- 
tant dropping out of inferior and unverifiable traditional elements, and 
by the taking in of meanings more in accordance with reason, science, 
experience and the ever-enlarging thought of the universe and of the 
Supreme Soul. 

It is quite impossible for a mind so vital and virile as Mr. Chad- 
wick’s to conceive of facts in what Fichte calls “a mere historical fash- 
ion ;” he is impelled to seek their interior significance, and to set them 
in the light of his clearest attainable conception of absolute reality. He 
works out his own computation of values, and declares the result with a 
noble “scorn of consequence.” His attitude is not always that of the 
contemplative philosopher; in describing any struggle of the human 
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spirit his pulse throbs strongly and quickens that of the reader. There 
are some rushing crescendo passages here which belong to the anthology 
of prophetic literature. Not all parts of the book are written with equal 
vigor; occasionally there seems to be an excessive outlay of force; and 
the author accepts as certain some conclusions of Biblical criticism which 
others may regard as rather probable than provable. But there is a 
firm seizure and fair handling of much loose-lying and evasive material ; 
and we have here a weighty testimony to a notable progressive move- 
ment, going forward in our own time, from the religion of the letter to 
the religion of the spirit, and therefore by necessity a movement of con- 
struction and fulfillment. 


Cuartes G. AMEs. 
CuuRCH OF THE DiscrpLes, Boston. 


Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. By 
Ernest De Wirt Burton, Professor in the University of Chicago. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. xxii. 215. University Press. 


What Professor Goodwin’s “Greek Moods and Tenses” is to the 
classical student, that Professor Burton’s work is fitted to become to the 
student of theology. The author’s purpose has been not to treat his sub- 
ject primarily from the point of view of philology and historical grammar, 
without reference to practical uses, but to furnish a trustworthy guide for 
those who desire to reproduce in English equivalents the mood and tense 
idioms of the Greek New Testament. The author avails himself of the 
results of the latest and most exact scholarship, but he uses it altogether 
in the interest of exegetical study. His book is really a comparative 
mood and tense grammar of Hellenistic Greek and modern English. If 
the Revision Committee which sat in the Jerusalem Chamber from June, 
1870, to November, 1880, could have availed itself of the wisdom of 
such a book as this, it might have escaped the not altogether undeserved 
reproach of apparently knowing less English than Greek. Professor 
Burton’s book will render this good service among others, — it will help 
to dispel the too common idea that the best translation is that which 
reproduces most exactly the idioms of the original language, an idea 
which seems to have had possession of the minds of the Revisers. Though 
the author generally draws his English examples from the Revised Ver- 
sion, there are frequent excellent departures from this standard. But 
felicitous translations are only an incidental feature of the work, illustrat- 
ing what is its most striking characteristic—careful and exact dis- 
crimination between things that differ. The function and scope of the 
several moods and tenses are set forth with such precision, and their 
various uses are illustrated by such convincing instances, as seldom to 
leave any doubt as to the soundness of the author’s position. Add to 
this prime characteristic a luminous style, a judicious arrangement and 
classification and an almost unexampled completeness, and we have in 
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his manual an unusual combination of excellences. The general scholar 
as well as the theologian will find here one of the very best helps to an 
understanding of the differences between classical and later Hellenistic 
usage. 


GrorGe L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The thesis presented in July, 1894, by L. H. K. Breexer, at the 
University of Groningen, for the degree of D. D., entitled, Jeremia’s 
Profetieen Tegen de Volkeren (i. e. chs. xxv., xlvi.—xlix), Groningen, 
bij J. B. Wolters, 1894, is a very thorough piece of critical work. Its pur- 
pose to defend the authenticity of these chapters will also commend it in 
advance to those who feel that the tendency of modern criticism is unduly 
destructive. Dr. Bleeker’s method is that so thoroughly approved by 
the work of his great-fellow-countryman, Kuenen, whose writings first 
made a knowledge of Dutch indispensable to every thorough student of 
the higher criticism; his results are interesting and important. The 
author follows the LXX. text (in part) and the opinion of most modern 
critics, in inserting the group of “ prophecies against the nations” after 
ch. xxv. Of this chapter, verses 1-13 “conclude a period of 23 years, 
during which [Israel’s ] conversion was still possible, and mark the advent 
of a crisis, which now requires the adoption of new measures.” The 
latter part of the chapter, beginning with verse 13 c, gives the prophet’s 
charge to pronounce doom upon the surrounding peoples, and should be 
followed by chs. xlvi.-xlix. containing the judgment against Egypt, 
Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Damascus and Kedar, at the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Ch. xxv. and the judgments are each in turn sub- 
jected to a careful and scholarly criticism, first as to text, then as to 
authenticity, with the result that after the rejection of a few verses and 
clauses in chs. xxv., xlvi. f. and xlix. and verses 14-47 of ch. xlviii., the 
remainder down to xlix. 33 is declared the authentic work of Jeremiah, 
against the verdict of a number of leading critics. Chs. xlix. 34-li. 64, the 
judgments against Elam and Babylon, are declared unauthentic, in har- 
mony with the general verdict of modern criticism. Dr. Bleeker’s work 
is a valuable contribution to one of the most perplexing problems of 
textual and “higher” criticism of the Old Testament. His conclusions 
will not be easily overthrown. 

Beng. W. Bacon. 





